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PREFACE 


This volume should aid students and teachers in the ifeneral 
survey course in history* It should prove a valuable supplement 
to the textbook and should help the teacher in Qr^niiing the 
course and the student in reviewing it The questions may be 
used in oral or written review or to provide maiettal for tests. 
Teachers who conduct their courses on the multiple text plan wiU 
find the reading references especially suggestive. The incom- 
pleted maps provide exercises in the geography of historyf a phase 
of activity too often neglected hy teachers. 

Special attendon is called to the statement of aims and the 
lists of important dates at the beginning of rach chapter, both 
of which should serve as signposts Tor the student. Each chapter, 
though a separate unit, forms a part of a continuous whole. While 
no attempt is made to provide for each individual lesson hour,^ 
nevertheless the work as a whole covers an ordinary school year^ and 
the day-by-day ass^nments can be made easily Irom the outline. 

This, the twelfth edition of An Outlitte of Aiuient, Mediei^al 
attd Modem History, differs from earlier volumes chiefly in the 
addition of material on the problems following World War II. 
Certain mistakes in earlier volumes have been correctcdi and a 
number of passages have been revised in the light of recent 
developments. 

Thanks are due to Mrs. J. A, Rickard for the executfon of 
the map exercises and to Dean A. W. Smith, of Tennessee Poly¬ 
technic Institute, for aid in preparing the original outline and for 
proof reading the manuscript. Professor May H. Dickens, of 
the Texas College of Arts and Industries, has ofFered valuable 
suggestions as to the contents, and Miss Goldie Young has acted 
as typist for part of the manuscrifit and as proofreader for the 
rest of it. To these and to all others who have aided in the effort, 
the authors are gratef uL 


J. A.R.—A.H. 
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CtlAPTEil I 

PRE-HISTOEY 

Turpose: To Approach ihe Sfudy of History; 
to Lcam of Prc-histofjc Man. 

The New IntematiomJ Dictionaiy defiaes history as; ”A 
tignative of events cotmected with a real or unaginaiy object, 
penon^ or career » * * . a systematic writteo account of cventSp 
particularly of those affecting a rtatianp institution p sciencei or 
art* and utually coiuiected with a phUosophlcal explanation of 
their » * The branch of lmow!edge that reoirds and 

explains past events as steps in human progrss/* In the light 
of this definition it app^rs at once that history is one of the most 
highly cultural and usefu! studies in the ciirriculunu 

PEEIOPS IN HISTORY 

Ancient History- Strictly speaking, ancient history be¬ 
gan with the beginning of written roesrds. As a matter of prac¬ 
tice, however, many historkns indude in this fidd the long period 
of pre-history also* The most commonly accepted end of the 
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2 Andcnh Mcdkml and Modern History 

period of andoit history is the fait of the Roman Empire of the 
West, 476 A*D. One catmot be too exact, however* for move' 
ments or periods of history do not have definite beginnings and 
endings. 

Medieval History. Bearing in mind the foregoing warn¬ 
ing, one might say that medieval history began A.D^ 476. Some 
record that it ended with the fall of Constantinople in 1453; 
others* that it came to a d<^e with the discovery of America in 
1492; still others, that it terminated with the beginning of the 
Reformation. 

Modem Histoiy, Modern history begins where med^ 
leva] history ended and extends to the present time. 

SOURCES ANB VALUE OF HISTORY 

Sources^ Written records* which are found on stones, 
pieces of bone,, or leaves* or in chronicles^ letters, and treaties, 
are the most common sources for later history. Inscriptions, 
remains of andent art, weapons, kitchen middens, ornaments, 
utensils, and dwellings are also sources. A few people still exist 
with demeuts of primitive dviUration; these are also useful for 
study. When the hiatoriaxi says "No document, no histoiy/* he 
uses the term “document'" in its broadest sense. 

Why Study History? Many students study history to 
gain credit'hours, or because it ts required in their curricula. 
Some doubtless like the subject and pursue it because th^ can 
learn it easily. In the old days, when Latin and Greek formed 
the principal studies, ancient history was used to form a back¬ 
ground for the Classics. AH these motives are, to a certain extent, 
creditable. 

More Important Motives, Historical study teaches a 
student to use books correctly; and that acoomplishment^ in a day 
when most knowledge is derived from books, is important. He 
learns facts, then learns how to evaluate them and place them 
in their proper relationship. He gains a better understanding of 
other races and nations ; he knows how to appreciate their views 
and actions* thdr good and bad qualities. His judgment is traiued 
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In the considcratioii nf the ttmiy complicated $ituadoti 5 which 
history presents. He leams to love his own particuiar state or 
mtion while studying its anmbj indeed, he can not exercise the 
functions of citizenship to the best advantage unless he does have 
such training. In studying of other peoples and times* he learns 
wherein they excelled, how they progressedp and what he owes to 
them- His ability to reason is cultivated, for history is simply 
a succession of causes and effects— of facts which are not un¬ 
related, but rather may be made to form a continuous whole- 
Despite the <ynic"s remark that history always repeats itself and 
that we learn nothing from its pageSp it is undoubtedly true that 
the surest lamp to guide one^a feet is "the lamp of experienoCp*' 
and that the best way of judging the future is by the past^ 

DIVISIONS OF HISTORY 

Pre-hiatory — The Stone Ages. Although historians 
differ in terminology, they generally agree in dividing the pre¬ 
historic period into three ages corresponding with the material 
from whicli man fashioned his weapons and with the skill he 
showed in making them. These divisions are the old stone agCp 
the middle stone age, and the late stone age. Some add a fourth 
which they call the age of metals. But same primitive peoples 
did not reach this stage at allp and still others attained it after 
they had developed a written languagCp and had thus passed out 
of the pre-histonc period. 

History According to Time and Place. Most historians 
ding to the time division of aneientp medieval^ and modem Wstoryp 
but a few insist on adding an ultra-modem period dating from 
1900 to the present. According to place. Oriental, or eastern 
histoiy* and Oeddentai, or western historyp are often mentioned 
in this connection. Oriental history may have reference to the 
Far East — Japan, Chinap and neighboring regions — or it may 
refer to the Near Eastp which embraces Western Asia and other 
nearby areas. Since the people of the Near East have pbyed the 
most important role in our pastp we shall confine our study largely 
to themp mentioning die Far East only when we come into direct 
contact with it tn mixlem times. 
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PRK-HISTORIC MAN 

Evidences of Hia Existence. Even thongb written rec¬ 
ords do not begin until comparatively late, many tombs and dties 
have been uncovered, weapons have been found, homes have been 
located, and other proofs discovered, all of which tell us about 
primitive man. He differed from animals In that he walked in an 
upright manner, made extensive use of his hands, especially his 
thumbs, had the power of speech, possessed a brain greatly 
deveioped so as to give him the power of sustained reasoning, 
and was capable of political organization. 

Institutions of Present-Day Savages. The Tasmanians 
have been a modem example of a people who have progr^sed 
little since ancient times. They wore no clothing, had neither 
roofed houses nor bows and arrows, bad no domesticated plants 
or animals, and possessed only a limited knowledge of the uses 
of fire. But even these people made fires, had stone spears and 
knives, made pottery, and spoke a crude language — arts which 
primitive man learned slowly and painfully. The pre-historic 
European was at one time no more advanced than tlie Tasmanian 
of a century ago, 

THB AOES OF MAN 

The Old Stone Age. At this stage of development, 
man's food was chiefly roots, seeds, nuts, berrica, fruits, or small 
game and fish, eaten raw. He wore no clothing, except possibly 
a girdle at the waist. Usually he did not have a fixed abode, but 
sometimes he took shelter in caves or the tops of trees for pro¬ 
tection from enemies. His weapons were made of rough stone, 
shaped by percussion or blows. Wooden dubs or other weapons 
may have been used, but if so, none have survived. He used the 
fist hatchet to cut roots and branches, to kindle fires, to hew dubs, 
and to combat his enemies. His occupations were concerned with 
securing food and hence were chiefly hunting and foraging; there 
was no agricultural or pastoral life- He finally discovered the use 
of fire, probably acddently, and also began to develop a crude 
language. He lived in warm regions, probably first in Western 
Asia. 
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The Middle Stone Age- During the middle stone age. 
nian's weapoins were made of flint, with prcssure^hipped edges. 
The bow and arrow, as well as the spear, were added, and ivory 
was used. More meat than before was eaten, skins were prepared 
for dofhing, and the cave became a common abode. The ^n of 
the middle stone age could draw, carve, and paint. He had 
definite religious id&s, as is demonstrated by the fact tl»t be 
was buried in fuU dress and with the tooU of life, his resting 
place often being beneath his own hearth. 

The Late Stone Age. In Europe and Asia the climate 
changed and the ice of great glaciers melted, thereby altering 
man's living conditions and bringing the late stone age. Mans 
tools were now made with whetstone edges and were eqnippw 
with handles. New weapons included the axe, chisel, knife, drill, 
and saw. Millet, barley, and wheat were domesticate, as were the 
jackal and later the ox. Along the shores of Swiss lakes have 
been found houses that contained wooden furniture, pitchers, 
spoons, pottery, vessels, and other household implements. The 
change to agriculture, which some made, brought a more per¬ 
manent dvrelling place. less hunting, and definite land ownership. 

The Age of Metals. In some places, copper, bronze, and 
iron displaced stone in weapon making. War and slavery became 
more important, and class distinctions began to appear. Man began 
to live In cities, to have kings, and to engage in river, coa^al, and 
caravan trade. In the Nile valley he practiced irription; in Sumera 
he made gold, silver, and copper vessels: in Asia Minor the 
Black Sea region he produced many iron implements: and in Crete 
he used bronze vessels and copper ornaments. Recent excavatiom 
indicate that in northern MesopOtamb civilized man lived as early 
as about SOOO B,C. 


questions 

1, Define: hiitory. ancietit hiatcjiyp piefiieTaJ bUtorr, m^ern hlstoiTr, 
kitchen tntddcnfi. Orient. Occident, Kcur Easlp Far East. 

2, Frocrt wbat sotircei do we leam hUtory? 

3, Why abould one study hklory? DisrCtiM. 

4 Name and explain the divisions of hlitory and pre-history, 
fil Who are the Tasmanians? To what ire they clydbed? 

d. Trace ite progress of the stone man m food, clothing, shelter, 
occupations, and weapons. 
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Sign ifi cant (Dates 

Upper arid Lower Egypt 

United , , b # - - i 3000 B,C« 
Egyptian Calendar Invented 27?6 B^C, 
Age of Hamniurapi . . . 20S0-15S0 B.Q 

The Kyltsos Conquer Egypt 1?S0 B.C 
Assyrian Supremacy . . . 74S-606 B.C 



Chaptek II 

ANCIENT EGYPT, BABYTONIA. 
AND ASSYRIA 

Turposc: To Leattt about the Cipilizatian of the 
Oldest NaiioTts of the Ancient Near East. 

Egypt may not have been the first country to produce dvii- 
ized life, but it was the first to achieve political unity and thereby 
to become a great state. Furthermorei no oountry in the ancient 
world enjoyed so long a penod of umon and independence as did 
Egypt. For that reason our story opens with its history. 

EGYPT 

The Land and the People. The Nile iliver is the heart 
of ^ypt. This stream, rising in east centra! Africa, flows north¬ 
ward and overflows its valley once a year, thereby changing a 
desert into a garden. Its valley average ten miles in width and 
contains about ten thousand square miles. On each side lies a 
desert plateau, except near the mouth, where the Nile deposits 
the reminder of its sediment and broadens into a delta. 
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The Earliest Iiibabitanta^ Into this valley eatne stone 
age man. Though he had only stone tools at first, he soon became 
a farmer and cultivated barleyp fiax^ and wheat. Eadi river village i 
had its own chief, who collected tolb and forced his villagers to 
pay a tax in grain. I 

EARLIEST CULTURAL DEVELOPMENTS 

Development of the Alphabet. This great boon to hu¬ 
manity is, perhaps, Egypt^s supreme gift to civilisation. It grew 
by distinct stages. The first step was a fneture writing, in which 
drawings rqirescnted Ideas, not words. The second step was the 
phonetic stage* where each object developed a fixed form and 
stood for a special word and finally a syllable* This made possible 
compound words and word oombinations and eliminated pictures. 

But the Egyplians took still a third step and created an alphabet* 
in which a sign represented an elemental sound, and in which 
only a few signs were needed. Materials for vrriting were soon 
utilized; an ink was made of vegetable gum and soot; the papy¬ 
rus, or river reed, was used to write onp and a pen was manu¬ 
factured from a pointed reed. 

The Egyptian Calendar. The moon month first came 
into use to measure time, but it proved impracticable, for it varied 
in length and did not exactly divide the year. The Egyptians, 
therefore, invented a calendar (2776 B.C.) of twelve months of 
thirty days each, with five additional feast days. At first they 
named each year after some person or event* but later they 
numbered the years consecutively. 

THE PYRAMID AGE OR THE OLD KINGDOM 
(2980-2270 B.C.) 

The Pyramids* These giant structures of stone, which 
now attract so mudh attendon, originally served as tombs for 
kings, who had constructed them, probably, with forced labor, 
and by methods of engineering that are not now known. The 
pyramids indicate that the Egyptian had learned tn tise metal 
implements skillfully^ The largest pyramid, Cheops, covers thir¬ 
teen acres at the base and is one of the largest structures in the 
world. 
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GovertimentK One powerful king, Pharaoh> ruled^ and 
to the Egyptians paid religious devotion. The capital^ Mem- 
phis^ located near the pyramids^ contained the palace and its gardens 
and served as the home of many subjects, soldiers, and officials. 
The law was written. Taxes were collected in produce, 

Ekonomic Life^ Shipping, both by river and by caravan^ 
was fmportanh Caravans made long journeys^ bringing back such 
articles as ebony, ivory, and vegetable gunis+ Grains grown by 
forced labor, often by irrigation, were the principal crops. 

Classes of Society* The nobles Lived luxuriously and 
filled important govemment positions. Soldiers and government 
officials gradually secured control of mudi land. The priests 
attended the temples, paid no taxes, and did not serve in the 
army* Freemen and slaves, the most nomerous classes, worked 
the land but owned Uttle of it. 

Art and Architecture. Houses coiitained beautifully carved 
and decorated furniture, massive architecture* life-like portrait 
sculpture, and elaborate carpets, paintings, and picture. Artists, 
though skilled, lacked a knowledge of perspective. 

Religion. The Egyptians worshiped many gods* some 
national, and some local. Sacred animals were the crocodile, the 
bull, and the cat They bdfeved that a person's spirit, or double^ 
survived after his death* For that reason they tried to preserve the 
dead bodies for the use of the spirit. This process is called mum- 
mification* Osiris was the ruler of the dead. 


SUBSEQUENT HISTORY 

The Feudal Ag^ Of the Middle Kingdom (20&0-I7&B 
B.Cp)* The kings of Memphis were supreme. Many libraries 
oE the period have been uncovered- The writinga deal with poetryj 
drama, medicine, anatomy, geomctiy, astronomy, and algebra. 
Trade by land and sea was incirasing. The Hyksoa conquered 
E;gype (17S0 B.C.), dstroyed records* and ruled through tributary 
kings. They adopted ^yptian culture. 
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The Empire (1600-1200 B.C.). A native ruler expelled 
the Hyksos and ruled frooi Thebee. His successors 
Ethiopia and Syria and extended the empire to the Tigris River. 
All this required a lai:ge standing army and a highly 
administration. Even so, Egyptian kings could not hold all they 
had gained; the Hittites seired much territoiy in Syria, the 
Libyans overran other territoiy (1320 B,C), and riie Hebrew 
serfs escaped from bondage. 

Decline. About five centuries of decline followed until 
in 672 B.C., Egypt vfas oonqueird by the Assyrians. After a 
period of freedom came Persian conquerors; then Alexander the 
Great. Next came tlie kuigdom of the Ptolemies, then Roman 
rule. The Turks later gained control, until a native niler, Me- 
hemet AU. practically gained Egypt's freedom in 1841. From 1914 
to 1922 Egypt was a protectorate of England; the country is now 
ruled by a premier and a Cabinet. 

ANCIENT BABYLONIA AND ADJOINING REGIONS 

The Waters, To the north Ue the Black and Caapian 
seas, while to the south lies the Indian Ocean. The Tigris and 
Euphrates rivers rise in the mountains of Asia Minor and empty 
into the Persian Gulf, enriching their valleys as does the Nile 
its valley. Between Asia and Africa lies the Red Sea, while 
alof^ the northeast coast is the Mediterranean. 

The Land. The Fertile Crescent extends in a huge semi¬ 
circle from the Persian Gulf on the east, around the Arabian 
Peninsula to Palestine on the west. It is a well-watered fertile 
rei^on. quite different from the Arabian Desert, which has only 
a slight winter rainfall and contains no pennanent rivers of 
oonsiderahle length. 

The People, In the Arabian Desert lived a semi-nomadte 
Semitic people, who raised stock, traveled in caravans, and traded. 
They had a tribal government. Most of the people, though, lived 
in the Fertile Cresceut. and especially in the Plain of Shinar, in 
its lower eastern reaches. 

Sumeria. The Plain of Shinar, called Babylonia after 
2100 B.C, was a fertile region that contained about eight thou- 
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<ar»^ square miles of land. About 3500 B.C, it was inhabited by 
the Sumerians, These people lived in cities when history began 
there, cultivated the land, raised stock, and engaged in river trade. 
They had reached the phonetic st^e of cuneiform writing and had 
a moon month calendar, a numeral system, and a religious center 
at Nippur. They had temples and gods of the air, earth, slqf, and 
sea, but seemed to have little conception of a hereafter. 

The Akkadian Conquest, The Akkadians were a Semitic 
people from the desert, who settled to the north of the Sumerians. 
Because of their open style of fighting they were at first unsuc¬ 
cessful in their conflicts with their southern neighbors. Later, 
however, a powerful chief, Saigon, established his mle over all 
the Plain of Shinaf. After this conquest die Akkadians quit their 
imma dif fife, adopted Sumerian dvilizatton, and eventually fused 
with the conquered people. They gradually created a considerable 
body of myths and l^ends, such as the stories of Adapa, Etana, 
and Gilgamesh. They also had their version of the flood. 

The Age of Hatnmunpi, Another group of desert 
Semites invaded the region, made Babylon their capital, and finally 
conquered the old Sumeria and Akkadia, The land was then 
called Babylonia. Their greatest king was Hammurapi. He made 
the Euphrates river navigable again, reformed the calendar, col¬ 
lected taxes carefully and uniformly, dispensed Justice evenly, 
and otherwise showed himself a great ruler. Perhaps his greatest 
contribution was a code of laws, in which he collected and syston- 
atiacd all the existing customs and added new regulations of his 
own. Farming and commerce were the principal occupatioos. 
Marduk and Ishtar were the chief dieties. Divination by exam¬ 
ining the liver of a sheep and by observation of the stars was 
developed. Education was in charge of the priests. Although little 
architecture has surrived, it is known that the arch and the tower 
were used. The kingdom was finally overcome by ihe Kassites, a 

mixed people from the Zagros mountains, 

ASSYRIA 

Early History. Assur, the early capital, was founded 
about 3000 B.C by Semitic nomads, who early adopted the 
Sumerian civilisation. Its locatioii in the mountains northeast of 
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Arabia gave it an mvigorating diinate and lupplied it with plenty 
of building stoned- Nineveh waa the Utcr capital. The region 
was tributary to the Babylonian Empire the HIttite$ until 
1300 B.C, after which it became independentp 

Period of Ghreatness^ After achieving their freedomp the 
Assyrians Started on a career of expansion^ They conquered 
Damascus, Tarsus, lonia^ Babylonia, Egypt> and Palestine — in¬ 
deed, they founded the greatest empire that had existed up to that 
time. These achievements seem all the more remarkable when one 
oonstders the ntimber and sirength of Assyrians rivals. The 
PhoenicianSp on the Mediterranean onast« cstabHshed a thriving 
dty^statc government* with commerce as the basis of its pros¬ 
perity. The Hebrews were already occupying Palestine- The 
Syrians* a trading peoplep with Damascus as the Leading cjty* held 
the Assyrians at bay for three centuries. They obtained the alphabet 
from the Hebrews and Fhoenidans and spread it. Their language 
supplanted the native Hebrew tongue. All these people offered 
stubborn resistance to Assyrian conquests. 

Decline. The harshness of Assyrian rule made many 
enemies. Death was the usual treatment meted out to enemies 
taken in battle. Subject-states were ruled by provindal governors^ 
who collected heavy taxes, maintained an army of occupation at 
local expense^ and recruited it locally. Beset by the Chald^ns, 
MedeSp PersianSp and other enemies, Assyria feU. and its capital* 
Nineveh, becajne a pile of njina {612 B.C-)^ 

Assyrian Contributions. The Assyrians received the 
cuneiform signs from Babylonia and improved them before hand¬ 
ing them on to others. They gave to the world the first great 
example of an empire. Thdr capitalp Nineveh* was famed for its 
buildings and libraries. Especially did they affect Hebrew bbtoTy^ 
although they also influenced to some extent all thdr contempor¬ 
aries. 

CHALDEA 

Rise and Dediiie. Another Semitic desert people known 
as the Kaldi, or Chaldrans* invaded and conquered Babylonia; 
tben from that vantage point turned and overcame the Assyrians- 
They rebuilt Babylon, which became thdr cai^talp and under thdr 
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king, NebuchadBezzar, made it the center of a mighlj empire, 
although it was a short-lived one (612-536 B.C.). Nehudiadnetiar 
IS best known for his act in carrying off the Hebrews into cap¬ 
tivity, and for having built the Hanging Gardens of Babylon. 
After his d*ath the empire declined rapidly and shortly was over¬ 
run by the Mcdes and Persians. 

Contiibutioiu, The Chaldeans carried on a flourishing 
oomnicrce and business life and left many day tablela that teD of 
their dvilizatiotL In the realm of astioticiiniy. they divided the 
dtde into 360 degrees, originated the signs of the Zodiac, and 
named five planets after thdr gods. 

BSTIUATX OF THE UOST ANCIENT 
CTVIl>IZATlON 

Adbievanenta in the Near Saat. Uaay inventions may 
be credited to the people of the Andeot Near East, especially in 
metal work, weaving, glass m a kin g, and sea-going ships. In the 
fidd of architecture they used the colonnade, the arch, and the 
tower; in sculpture they made many colossal figures and statues. 
They gave to the world its first alphabet, calendar, and systems 
of weights, measures, and coinage. In literature they produced 
myths, l^wids, histories, poetry, and diamas. They also founded 
the first great empire. Probably their most lasting contribution 
was in the realm of rehgiou. 

Limitations. There was practically no democracy, or 
rule by the people. Furthermore^ there was much superstition — 
all events were attributed to the gods. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Describe the Nile vaUej, and show how its geography iSerted 
the history ^ Egypt. 

2. Trace the devcIopmeAt of the Egyptian alphabet 

3. Discuss the appearance, jtnicture, and uses of the pyramids. 

4. Compare the Egyptian and Sumerian calendars and alphabets, 

5. Compare the Kile and Tigris-Eupbraies valteys in ske and biitoric 
impanance. 

6. Describe the government of Egypt during its four successive stages. 

7. How did the geography oi Wesicm Asia affect its ewriy history? 
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8. of the rise oad dectinc of fonr Semitic oatuDS of Wevtcm 
Asa. 

9. T«ll of tbt work ot HamiDurpi and Ncljxjchadticz^r. 

10, What were the chief eontnbudooj of each nadoa of the Ancient 
Near EastP 

Ih Give m e&dmate of the dviUzatwiis of the Ancient Near East 

12. Identify: Fharaohk Gkehp Sphinx, Hyksos^ Osiria, Ra, Tut-ankh- 
amen, Eniil^ alabaster, Kamak, Shuar, Amoritca, cuneiform, Ur, 
astrology. Zodiac. 
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Significant ^ates 

Division of Hebrew KLn^^om . 920 B.C 
Fall of Kuig<lom ol Israel . . 712 E.C 
Fall of of Judah . . 5S6 B.C 



Egypt Conquered by Persians . 525 B.CL 


CHAfTEB Ill 

PERSIA* ISRAEL* AND 
PHOENICIA 


Turpose: To Study the Ris€ and Fall of Tkm Influential 
Nations in the Period from looo to 5 <» B.C. 


The Persian and Medts were of the Indo-European stock 
and originally lived in the Nnrtheni Graaslands of southeastern 
Europe. Being a nomadic people^ they eventually scattered widely, 

. some Indo-Europeans going as far east as India and others as 
I far west as Western Europe. In many places they came into con¬ 
flict with their Semitic rivals and in OKJSt instances were victorious 
over theuL Before their dispersion th^ had developed a tribal 
form of government and had domesticated the dog, sheep« horse, 
and ox. 

PERSIA 

Rise of the Peraian Empire under Cyrus. Two Indo- 
European tribes, the Medes and the Persians, had settled in the 
Zagros mountains, just north of the Persian Gulf. At flrst the 
Medes were the more important ; but a great leader, Cyrus, united 
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thoD into one nation and itarted them on ■ career of greatnesa. 
By making skiUfiil use of andiers and horsemen he soon became 
a merace to nearby nations; so much so, indeed, that they formed 
a coalition against him. But their efforts were in vain: Cyrus 
conquered Lydia and her rich king* Croesus; next he defeated 
Bdshazsar, the Chaidean king; and Cambyses, son of Cyrus, 
conquered ^ypt. 

Political Organixadon, In the organizarion of their em¬ 
pire the Persians set a model for later peoples. The tountty was 
divided into twenty provinces, each ruled by a satrap, who was 
appointed by the Idng and was assisted by a secretary and a 
general. Subject peoples were allowed considerable local sdf- 
government and were taxed justly. Good systems of coinage, 
roads, and postal service were maintained. 

Byateni of Writing* The Persians used the old cunei¬ 
form system but simplified and improved it. The recent dedpher- 
iog of the Behistun Rock has enabled modern scholars to team; 
much of the history of the ancient Hear East. 

Rriigioix Their religious leader, Zoroaster, established 
an advanced religion among them. This creed taught that the 
forces for good were represented by Ahura-Maxda and his helpers, 
and that it was man's duty to aid them. The forces of evil were 
represented by Ahriman and his helpers. There were priestly lead¬ 
ers, sacred hymns, a sacred book, the Avesta, and a belief in the 
last judgment. 

Reaulti of Peninn Sula, The Persians established the 
best system of government that had yet been devised. They also 
contributed an advanced religion, similar in many respects to 
Christianity. Their kingdom continued to exist until much later, 
but gradually lost its virility* 

THS HEBREW NATION 

Palestine and Its Early Inhabitants. Palestine la a 
region containiug about 10,000 square milea and is located directly 
north of the Arabian peninsula. The northern part of the country 
lies in the tip of the Fertile Crescent and is, therefore, very 
productive; but the southern portion is largely a desert, with no 
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rainfall m the sununen The ccmutry was cut off from the sea 
by the Phoenicians and the Philistines. It also lies on the path 
between Asia and Africa, hence it saw the armies of Egypt, or 
other focs^ many timcsi and was no stranger to the wandering 
merchant or trader from many lands. The earliest inhabitants 
i.eame from Asia Minor or the desert. Many CretanSj nr Philis- 
i tines, fled from the Indo-European invaders to thb new land 
■and gave it its name^— ^ Palestine. The exposed position of Pales- 
Itine forced its inhabitants to strtiggle for freedtm successivdj 
I against the EgyptianSn Assyrians, Cbaldcaris* and others. 

The Cocping of the Hebrews, The ancestors of the 
Hebrews lived in ffie lower reaches of the TigTis-Euphraies rivers 
but emigrated up the valley to Haran. From there in the city of 
flur the patriarch Abraham set out to find the Promised Land, 
finall y settling in Palestine. Many of his descendants and foUow- 
!firs remained there^ but others went to Egypt In that country 
they evenhially became serfs of the state, to be rescued by Moses 
and led lack into Palatine. The invaders adopted much of the 
Canaanite dviHration which they found around them, lived in 
houses instead of tents^ wore wool garments instead of shecpskiii, 
and mtermarried. in some instances, with the natives. A modified 
language and changed physical features resulted. 

Tho Hebrew Kingdom. From the earlier tribal form of 
government the Hebrews soon advanced to a theocracy^ in which 
certain religious leaders, called Judges, exercised leadership. Their 
increasing number and the examples of other peoples around 
them^ however, eventually led them to clamor for a king. The 
* first ruler* Saul, a man chosen largely because of his commanding 
personal appearance^ engaged in mimeitjus oonfficts with the non- 
Hebrew neighbors and finally met death on his own sword. His 
successor, David, continued this conflict with more aucem. He 
was a poet, as wdl as a warrior, and gave to the world many of 
the Psalms. He also made preparations for the building of a 
I great religious temple at Jerusalem, a work which Us successor, 
Solomon, completed. Under Solomon the Hebrew kingdom 
reached its greatest gloiy. He e^Wished contact with neighbor¬ 
ing peoples and encouraged commerce. Jerusalem became a 
magnificent dty. 
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Division of the Kingdom, The reign of Solomon was 
brilliant, but disastrous, for his ambitious projects caused him to 
ta3( his people uranerdfully. When his successor refused to 
lighten these taxes, a rebeUion occurred which led to a division 
of the kingdom. There were other causes for the sepatation, 
however: the northern portion was agrieulturnl and h as t ed a 
town life, while the southern part was pastoral and tuml; more¬ 
over, there was some jealousy because the capital, Jerusalem, 
was located in the southern division. After the break-up, the two 
kingdoms proved to be rather quarrelsome neighbors. The north¬ 
ern kingdom, Israel, consisted of ten tribes, while the southern, 
Judah, contained only one tribe. The twelfth tribe, that of Levi, 
was the priestly tribe, hence it held no land. 

Later History. The Assyrians conquered Israel in ?22 
B.C., and carried away many of the unfortunate inhabitants! 
therefore one reads of '’the lost tribes of Israel.’' The Chaldean 
king, Nebuchadneasar, did likewise for the southern kingdom, 
but the Persian king, Cyrus, allowed its inhabitants to return 
and re^tablish themselves in their old homes. Most of them, 
however, remained in Mesopotamia. After the break-up of Alex¬ 
ander's empire the Jews enjoyed a brief period of freedom under 
the Maccabeans. The Romans eventually conquered the region; 
and one of their military leaders, Titus, destroyed Jerusalem be¬ 
cause of a Jewish rebellion. The inhahitauts became scattered and 
have remained so to this day. The Arabs, and later the Turks, 
seized Palestine. This last seizure led the Christian world to under¬ 
take crusades for its recapture; crusades which failed in their 
ultimate aim. *1116 Turks were ousted during World War I, and 
the region was subsequently placed under British mandate. In 194S 
Palestine was partitioned and the Republic of Israel was established. 

The Hebrew Religioru The one supreme contribution 
of the Hebrew world is in the realm of religion. In their early 
history they seemed to consider their god. Yahweh, as only a 
tribal war god, and as only one of many gods. But as a result 
of Aeir deliverance from Egyptian bondage, their inheritance of 
the “Promised Land,” and their later national career, the Hebrews 
eventually learned to conceive of one supreme who ruled 
the universe through love. 
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Literaiy Contributiotis. The Hebrews made greater 
contributions to the development of western civilization than did 
some of the large empires, such as Assyria, for example. Thoi^h 
they failed to produce great mathematicians, sculptors, painters, 
and scientists, they more than made Up for this apparent n e gl e ct 
by giving to the western world their superb litenattire, their en¬ 
lightened code of Jaws, and their unique religion. The Old Test¬ 
ament contains the oldest and the most reliable history of the 
human race up to the time of Abraham. Moreover, the prophetic 
and the poetical books show an overwhelming superiority over all 
similar productions of the andent world, including those of India 
and China, There is certainly nothing In the literature of Egypt 
and Babylonia that can at all be compared with the book of 
Psalms. 

The Code of Moses. Even the celebrated code of Ham- 
murapi is but a simple and crude document when studied side 
by side with the much more extensive code of Moses to be found 
in the first five books of the Old Testament. Although Hammur- 
pi's code is about six hundred years older than that of Moses, 
there is no need of drawing the conduaion that for this reason 
Moses must have copied the older code. Both codes appear to 
have had a common Semitic source, for they repeat certain older 
laws and theories, such as that of *^an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth." If a person knocked out a tooth in the mouth of 
another person, he would have to forfeit one of bis teeth, as we 
have already seen. But the peculiarity of Hammurapi's code is 
that this was only required if a person of prestige had lost liis 
tooth. In case he had knocked out several teeth in the head of a 
poorer person, he merely paid a small fine, 

Moses and Hammurapi. Moses, who lived in the fif¬ 
teenth century B.C., had been instructed at the court of an 
Egyptian princess and was thoroughly familiar with the most 
advanced legal thought in Egy-pt. He had not the slightest desire 
to copy the inferior code of Hammurapi, which had nothing to 
do with the quality of sin and the spiritual values or powers. 
There are also no Babylonian expressions to be found in the ro dr 
of Moses. Moreover, the spirit of the two codes and the modes 
of expression arc entirely different. 
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Hebrew Laws arc Superior to All Otbera. The code of 
Moaea places a oomparativelx hi^^h value oa human life and re¬ 
quires kind treatment of slaves* It demands proper care of the 
poor and of strangers, something neglected by the Babylonians. 
The code of Moses requires that witchcraft and idolatrous sac¬ 
rifices are punishable by d>^th, but the Babylonian lawgivers 
thought such practices were not wrong. The reason for the differ- 
cnce is simplen The Hebrews were expected to trust in God and 
Hia prophets, who would tell them all they had to know. There 
was no need to resort to mediiims and ask questions of spirits 
of departed persons. Thus we read in the first book of Samuel 
that when King Saul refused to listen to Samuel any longer and 
God would not tell him anything of value in dreams^ and when 
he went to see a '"witch" — that is, in this case a medium — he 
committed a serious crime- 

The Hebrews Pass on Their Alphabet to the Phoenicians 
Recent excavations Upon the site of Ladush, the chief walled dty 
of Judah, have revealed that the Hebrews invented mudi of out 
alphabet and passed on their knowledge to the FhoenidanSi who 
in turn instructed the Greeks. From the Greeks, the Romana 
derived thdr alphabet, but the common Eource of all is that de- 
vised by the Hebrews about the fourteenth century B-C During 
the wanderings of the Hebrews on the Sinai Peninsula they had 
learned to develop the mdiments of their alphabet, which was 
fuUy completed by the middle of the fourteenth century B.C 

THE PHOBKICIAHS 

The Land and the People. North of Palestine lived the 
Phoenicians^ who> like the Hebrews, belonged to the Seoiitie 
race. Thdr country was too mountainous to make passible a 
flouHshijig agriculture on any targe scale, with the result that the 
Phoenicians turned toward the sea for a living. They became 
the most enterprising merchants in the period from 12O0-3SO B.C. 

Their Chief Potts and Colonies. Tyre and Sidon were 
world-famed ports, from which the Phoenidans carried on their 
commerce with Egypt, the coasts of Aria Minor, the Balkan 
Peninsula, Italy^ and the western Mediterrane^, Their chief 
colony was the mighty dty of Carthage, which in the sixth 
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century BX. was the largest dty in northern Africa, with a 
population of about JSQfiGO. The Phoenicians also founded 
flourishing industries. 

Their Religion and Literazy Attainroents* They wor- 
stuped many gods, the best-known of which was Baal. Their 
religious literature was very inferior to that of the Hebrews. 
Moreover, their contribution to the shaping of otir alphabet used 
to be greatly over^tifnated, although it is true that the Gredts 
took over from them the names of most of the letters, 
becoming alpha, and b^th, beia; hence the word alphabei, named 
after the first two letters in the Greek alphabet. 

QUESTIONS 

1, between the Indo-European^ or Aryans (named after 

the platnu of Iran in Fcrsla}, ind the Semite#. 

Z Explain the succm of the Fertiana in buihlmg up the gfealest 
empire the world had knowtu 
3^ Who was Zoroaster (iZaiathaatra) and what was the 
Name and coinpare four religions of the Ancient Near 

5. Trace the rise, decline, and later history of the Hebrews and the 
Jews. 

6. What is the Old Testament? 

7. Compare the Code of Moses whh that of HanimiiTapi. 

a. Locate Per 3 epolis> Susa, Jerusalem. TytZi Sidon, Carthage, and 
Damascus. 

9. Discuss the story of the alphabet up to ^ B.C 

10. Were the Hebrews a great commercial people before 5W B,C? 

11. Who were Abraham, Moses, Cyma. David, atid Solomon? 
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Aryan Peoples Invade Indi^ ISOO B.Q, 
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Japan Opened to Western 

CiviLiuuDn . . . , . 1854 A. D. 

Cbapteb IV 

THE FAR EAST 

“Purpose: To Study she Histotical Background of 
Present-Day India, China, and Japan 

The Far East comprises China, India, Japan, the Malay 
ArchipeJago, Australia, and New Zealand, as well as eastern 
Siberia and Korea. Its most andent inhabitants probably had 
migrated from Mesopotamia in the period 4000^2000 B,C. Of 
these oonntries, only India, China, and Japan will be considered 
here. 

IKDEA 

The Land. India is a peninsula having' the shape of a 
rough triangle, abont two-thirds as large as the United States. 
Its long regular coast line has few harbors. North of it lie the 
world's tallest mountains, the Himalayas, which act both as a 
barrier and as a protection. The richest and most populous pan 
of India is the fertile plain of the Ganges River. In contrast to 
this is the Deccan plateau, a broken rocky region covering the 
southern half of the country. The seasons are alternately wet 
and dry. The hot damp chmate has had an enervating effect 
upon the inhabitants. 
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The People. The population of India in 1943 was about 
389pOOOpOOO and consisted of a number of races. Of these the 
DtavidianSp a short dark people* scattered from Ceylon to the 
Ganges^ are aboriginal. There are numcrotts Mongolians also, 
especially in the provinces of Nepal and Bhutan* The Indo- 
Aryans^ descendants of the Aryan invaders* are most proponent 
in Punjab and Kashmir^ Various mixtures of these and other 
races are to be found. 

Religions and Castes, India is a land of many religions. 
Chief among these is the Hindu or Brahmin* a polytheistic be¬ 
lief, with Brahma as the supreme deityp and with the Vedas* or 
sacred bookSp written in Sanskrit. Four castes were recognized: 
1. The Brahmins; 2. the nobles and warriors; 3. the peasants 
and traders; 4, the Sudras. Tliese have changed until at present 
there are more than two thousand groups ^ of which the lowest* the 
'"untouchables*" comprise 30 per cent of the population. Brah¬ 
mins believe in the transmigtation of souls and ultimate absorption 
of the pure into Brahma. In the sixth century B.C, there arose 
a reformer named Buddha* who taught that salvation came 
through honesty, purityp and charity* and that all classes could 
attain perfection. His creed* triumphant at firstp was later 
crowded out, so that today only about ten million people in India 
follow his teachings. It spread elsewhere^ nevertheless, and now 
numbers more followers than any other religion. There are also 
seventyH3dd million people, chiefly of Arab and Turldsh descent* 
who profess Mohammedanism. Christianity has gained only a 
few million followers. 

Early Invasions. At the time of the Indo-Aryan dis¬ 
persion* perhaps about 1500 B.C. or earlier, the Aryans pene¬ 
trated India as far as the Ganges River and imposed their civili¬ 
zation on the natives. Alexander the Great in the fourth century 
B.C. also invaded a part of India* introduced Greek civilization* 
founded cities* and developed corameroe. Various Mongolian 
tribes from Central Asia have entered India from time to time, 
the most notable of these being the Huns in the filth century. 
Arab Moslems conquered the province of Punjab, and other 
Mongol followers of the Prophet under the leadership of Baber 
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(1525) established the Great Mc^l empire^ whkh lasted imtil 
werthfown by the English two three eeaturiea later. 

Later History — European DotninioiL The Portuguese 
established trading posts in India at the dawn of the modem era- 
The Dutch soon followed but mterested themselves majoly in the 
&ear-by Spice Islands. Then eame the English and the French, 
who struggled both with each other and with the weak, hopelessly 
divided tiadves for control of the Land. This struggle ended with 
an English victory in the Seven Years' War (1756-1763), sine* 
which time the British extended their sway to include almost 
the whole of India. They introduced Western civilixatJon and 
made many changes and improvements, not all of which were 
appreciated^ Gradually the people of India became more nationally 
minded and demanded a larger and larger share in their own 
government. While remaining loyal to England during World 
War they asked at its conclusion for more self-rule. Under the 
leadership of Mahatma Gandhi this demand was supported by 
economic boycott, civil disobedience^ unrest, and rioting. The 
division of India into the dominions of Pakistan and India occurred 
August 15, 1947, British troops having previously been withdrawn. 

CHINA 

The Land. China ia a land somewhat Larger than India 
and with greater natural resouroes. It has fertile valleys, nav¬ 
igable rivers, rich minerals, and a varied climate. For many cen¬ 
turies the high mountains protected it from invasions. These 
factors have tended to make China a great nation and to isolate 
It from other peoples. 

The People. The Yellow River valley was inhabited 
almost five thousand years ago by a people who were probably 
aborigines- They gradually cotiquered and absorbed surrounding 
territories and peoples. This ability to fuse with other races has 
given the Chinese a marked physical sameness wfuch few other 
people possess. 

Earliest History* There was a long mythical period 
when China was ruled by beroesi, and concerning which there is 
little reliable informarion, Wu Wang, founder of the Chow 
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dynasty (1122-249 B.C), merges as a real character. He per¬ 
fected a feudal system and established schools and hospitals. His 
successors gradually lost control over their feudal lords. During 
this period the tefomier Confucius lived (S51-478 B,C). He 
made no claims to miraculous power but taught obedience to 
parents, reverence for ancestors, and the Golden rule, negatively 
stated. Mencius (372-2S9 B,C.), a disciple of Cbnfudus, exerted 
an inBuence second to that of hb teacher. 

Religions. The Chinese are ancestor and nature wor¬ 
shippers. Connected with this worship are two divinities, Shangti 
(heaven), and Ti (the earth). There are five sacred mountains 
and four sacred streams but no priests. Taoism, founded by the 
philosopher Lao-tze, also has many adherents. It ia a mystical 
nature worship which features many superstitions. Couludanisto, 
which includes the moral philosophy of Its founder, has many 
followers. Buddhism sprea^d into China in the fourth century 
B.C. It borrowed much from the native religions. 

The Empire. After the collapse of the Chow dynasty, 
(1133-355 BXOi Shih Hwang^ti (346-221 B.C.) founded an 
empire. He divided China into 36 province, each ruled by a 
governor-genera! and a treasurer, whom he appointed. He broke 
with the past, ordered the works of Cbufudus and other classics 
burned, and built the Great Wall to keep out the Huns. After 
his death there was a period of dborderp followed by the rulers 
of the Han dynasty (206 B.C-221 A.D*), who extended their 
dominion over Korea and elsewhere^ checked feudalism, and con¬ 
solidated the empire. Several centuries of confusion followed the 
decline of this dynasty until Li Yuen founded the T^ang dynasty 
(618-907)^ during which time China became the most powerful 
state in the world. After another period of confusion;, the Sung 
dynasty arose {960-1280}^ These rulers fought first the Tartars, 
then the Mongols. Finally a Mongol leader^ KubLai Khan, over¬ 
threw the Sung dynasty and established the Yuan dynasty (1280- 
1368). He proved to be a capable sovereign. Natives later over¬ 
threw the Mongols and accepted the leadership of the Ming 
dynasty (1368-1644), whid] now ruled the country* Ehiring this 
period European traders and mbsionarics tried without avail to 
penetrate the region and establish themselves. The last dynasty 
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iTOs that of the Mauchus, a Tartar people from southern Man¬ 
churia. Although these conquerors retained Chinese dviJization* 
they kept the natives in subjecrion and forced them to wear 
queues as a badge of submission. They reorganized China proper 
into eighteen districts and extended the boundaries of the empire 
to its farthest limits in history. The present puppet king of 
Manchukuo is the last of the Manchu dynasty, his predecessors 
having been overthrown in a revolution (1911-1912), at which 
time a republic was established^ 

Foreign Intervention. Portuguese and other Europeans 
entered China for trading purposes as early as the Bixteenth 
century^ but for a long time they could make little headway on 
account of the Chinese attitude of exdusiveneBB. In the 90 -callcd 
Opiiun War (1S39-1S42) , the English defeated the Chinese and 
compelled them to make trade concessions. Soon other nations 
made similar gains. These encroachments aroused Japan, ivho 
gained control of Korea as the result of a war with China (1894^ 
1S9S). European powers now began to secure "spheres of in¬ 
fluence" in China* This step led to a war between Japan and 
Russia (1904-1905)^ in which Russia met defeat. Both China 
and Japan entered the World War on the side of the Allies. 
Since that time, much of China^s history has dealt with Japanese 
aggressions and with the painful process of becoming westernized. 

CivilizatioiL The Chinese reached the phonetic stage of 
writing by 2000 B.C., but have not yet developed an alphabet. 
They also printed books from movable type as early as the tenth 
or eleventh century of our era. The Nine Qassics, which Con¬ 
fucius collected and which taught his beliefsp have exerted a 
potent influence on Chinese thought. Until 190S they formed the 
basis for civil service examiTiatiDns. There are many old colleges, 
aeademles^ and other schools. In art, architecturcp and related 
Adds of culture the Chinese have made great advancement. 

JAPAN 

Tbe Land. The Japanese archipelago consists of a num¬ 
ber of islands ofif the eastern coast of Asia with a total area of 
about 175,000 square miles. It b a region of short rivers, vol- 
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canoes* and numerous lakes and harbors. Its nither poor soil 
nevertheless produces valuable forests and, under careful cultiva¬ 
tion, large quantities of rice^ barley* wheats tobacco, and other 
crops; while the nearby waters abound in fish. The climate is 
temperate and bracing. The mineral supply^ especially of iron. 
Is limited- 

The People. The Japanese are of mixed origin. There 
are Mongolians, Koreans, North Chinese, and aborigines* Some 
are Malays. As a whole, the Japanese arc frugal^ polite, patrictic, 
and imitative. Their high birth rate has caused Japan to be the 
home of eighty-odd million people, and has given rise to serious 
problems of emigration and expansion. 

Heligions. The Japanese, like the Chinese, worship their 
ancestors. To them, the dead are very real and living. Their 
Mikados are generally deified. Shintoism, the national faith, em¬ 
phasizes nature and ancestor worship and features many spirits, 
gods, and deified men. Ameratsu, the sun goddess* is regarded as 
the ancestor of the Mikado. Shintoism pays little heed to morality 
or immorality and has no sacred book. There are many temples, 
each with a prayer hall and a sanctuary, where priests offer daily 
sacrifices. Buddhism was introduced in the sixth century and 
soon became the most prominent religion. Indeed» many Japanese 
are both Shintoists and Buddhists. The land is filled with beautiful 
Buddhist temples and sthtues. Christianity was introduced in the 
sixteenth century, but the Mikado frowned upon it and persecuted 
its followers. Only a small proportion of the Japanese are 
Christians. 

Early History. While it is difficult to separate myth 
from history, it appears that Jimmu Tenno made conquests in 
Japan in 660 B.C. and established the dymsty that still exists. 
In the third century the Empress Jingu invaded and conquered 
a part of Korea and, more important, brought the Japanese into 
contact with Chinese civilization, much of which they adopted 
and improved. In the seventh century an official called the Shogun 
became the active hereditary ruler, and the Mikado went into 
seclusion. Late in the thirteenth century the Chinese ruler, Kublai 
Khan, made an unsuccessful attempt to conquer Jaran. Three 
centuries later the Japanese made a counter attack on China and. 
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although th£y continued to daim Korea, they failed in tbeir major 
purpose of conquest. 

Later History. The Portugese, Dutch, and others 
penetrated Japan in the sixteenth century ^ and for a while it 
appeared that Japan wQuld adopt western ways. But with the 
suppression of Christianity the Japanese became exclusive and 
shut out foreign inBuences. In 1854 Commodore Perry of the 
United States induced the Japanese to sign a conunerda] agree¬ 
ment, Other nations soon obtained like concessions, since which 
time the Westemizing of Japan has gone on apace. The old 
feudal system was ended, as was the Shogunate, and a constitution 
w-as adopted, with the Mikado as the real sovereign, but with a 
legislative body and a cabinet to aid him. The Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion with its machinery soon trans formed and industrialized Japa^n. 
The nation became imperialistic and fought two successful wars, 
one with China ( 1894-1895)i and the other with Russia (190^ 
1905). By 1945 Japan had gained control of Korea, Formosa, 
and Manchuna. Finding that the Four Power Pact (1922) bound 
her to a position of liar's! inferiority to the United States and Great 
Britain, she denounced it. She also withdrew from the League of 
Nations because that body criridzed her policy of aggression in 
China, Although Japan and Russia rivaled each other in East Asia, 
they signed a non-aggression pact. In 1937 the Japanese attacked 
Shanghai and began art undeclared war with China. 

CivilizatioiL The Japanese have developed a syllabic 
writing system that approaches an alphabet. In literature they 
have followed Chinese leadership but have some historical novels, 
dramas, and poctiy of their own, as well as translations of West¬ 
ern authors. There is a state supported system of education from 
the elementary schools to the universities^ Taldng Chinee art 
as a model, they have quite generally improved upon it Feudal¬ 
ism was long an established institution, with its land-owning 
nobles, its knights, and its serfs; but this has been abolished with 
the coming of Western influences. 

QUESTIONS 

L Compare tht reli^DEia of India, China, and Japan. 

2. Describe the Land and the people of India, China, and Japan. 

X Trace the coming of Europeans into India and China, 
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4. Trace the relattoni of China and Japmi from early Ctrae) to dat& 

5. Why has h^OfUe tnare thoroughly ''weaternked” thin 

ChinA or Indk? 

6. Tnce the coarse of Jap^tse conquests since 1$4L 
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Chapter V 


GREECE 

Tnrpos^: To Tr^C€^ the M^n Eitcnis of 
Grce\ History. 

In the whole history of the civilized world no country so 
stneil as Greece and no part of any country of the same size as 
Greece has shown such a profusioa of learning, sane standards 
of living, enlightened experiments in practically every known 
form of government, industrial and commerdal development, suc¬ 
cessful colonization, and artistic production as did the Greeks in 
the short period from 600 to 300 BpC 


PREDECESSORS OF THE GREEKS 


In the Late Stone Age* The man of the late stone age 
had made considerable prt^ess in the Aegean world by 3000 B.C. 
Owing to the abundance of ores, he had reached the age of 
metals in ^utheastem Europe and Asia Minor and wa^ doing 
considerable trading with other peoples. Such articles as potteryj 
beads, copper trinkets^ and metal daggers or axes formed objeds 
of bargaining, both with Western Asia and with Egypt. In some 
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Te3pect$, thoughp this man was backwards he had not learned tn 
write, he had no ships worthy of the name, and he had developed 
no hewn or stone masonry- 

The Aegean World, Lying almost hemmed in by the 
shores of the Greek peninsula, Asia Minor, and southern Europe, 
is the Aegean Sea. It is small in size and is dotted with many 
islands, some of which are too tiny to show on an ordinary map. 
The closeness of these islands made them accessible to the small 
boats of people unaccustomed to the sea. The dimate is mild 
and snfHdently rainy to prodtice wheat, barley, grapes, and olives. 
The Aegean Sea is near Egypt and Western Asia, while to its 
east and west by the less developed regions of Asia Minor and 
the Greek peninsula. This peninsub had an extremely irregulaT 
s^ coast, many ports and bays, and ^hort mountain ranges, but 
no river worthy of the name. The chmate and products of Asia 
Minor and the Greek peninsula resembled those of the islands, 
except that Asia Minor produced iron. The physical features of 
these regions encouraged a diversity of occupations, made sea¬ 
faring easy and commerce naturaj, and hindered politica! unity. 

The Aegeans and Their Civilization. People occupied 
the Aegean islands, and especially Crete, at an early day, Th^ 
knew how to make and use bronze, the potter^s wheel, the closed 
oven, and stone vases, bowls, and jars. They had developed a 
system of phonetic writing and had made much progress in military 
affairs. Their merchants and dty workers lived in sun-dried 
brick buildings, but the nobles dwelt in more pretentious houses. 

The Grand Age of the Cretans (1600-1500 B.C.)- Cnos- 
sus, on the island of Crete, became the center of an advanced 
civilization, with magnificent palaces, skilled workers, and a 
flourishing commerce. But Egypt asserted political control over 
the island, and its period of greatest glory soon passed. 

The Mycenaean Age (1500-1200 B.C.). The city of 
Mycenae, on the pbin of Argos in southern Greece, and Troy, on 
the coast of Asb Minor, ne?ct became centers of advanced civiliza¬ 
tions and remained so for some time. 

The Hittites and Their Influence. Asia Minor is a vast 
peninsula, bounded by seas> bordered by mountain ranges and 
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fertite and omtaining a destrt oort Here li^cd the Hit- 

tites, a people who luigrated both to Western Asia and to the 
Aegean World. They influenced the Greeks ia oomEaeroe, coin- 
age^ religion, and architecture. Th^ penetrated Western Asia 
35 far as Assur and spread the cuneiform and Egyptian systems 
of writirig. With their horses, chariots, and large armies they con¬ 
quered much of the surrounding countty and made their ¥^Ied 
capital. Khatti, a city of imposing palaces and tmiples. 

Excavationa Discoveries. A German-American 

named Heinrich Schliemann uncovered nine successive dtics on 
the site ol Troy and sponsored similar excavations at Mycenae 
and Tiryns. Others have made exavations on the island of Crete 
and at Khatti. Many Cretan and Hittite records have been un¬ 
covered, but not all have been dedphered. 

aRKBK COLONIZATION 

Origin and Early History of the Greeks. The original 
Greeks were Indo-Europ«uis and were from the grasslands of 
southeastern Europe. They were a nomadic pastoral people, less 
civilized than the Cretans or Hittites. 

Migrations and Settlements. The first bands, called 
Achacans. probably reached the Greek peninsula about 2000 B.C. 
The next group, the Etorians. reached southern Greece about ISOO 
B.C*, conquered the Achaeans and Aegeans* and tCK>k possession 
of the country, induding Crete, Troy, and the coast of Asia Minor. 
Spam became their leading city. The lonians also settled around 
Athens, while the Aeolians dwelt farther north. By 1000 
these people had conquered the Aegean world. Armenian and 
Phrygian invaders also entered Asia Minor in two waves and 
conquered the Hittites. 

Fusion of Greeks and Aegeana, The invaders kept their 
own language but adopted much of the dviliratiou of their foes. 
The art of writing disapp^red. The two peoples intermarried and 
thus produced the bier Greek. 

The Transition to Settled Life. The invaders had a 
tribal government, with a chief to lead the tribt The smallest 
unit* the dan, consisted of several families rebted by blood. 
Several dans in a tribe often united into a phratry to supersede 
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the tribe. The chief held Ws place so long is he could win victories 
in war. An assembly of the armed men, meeting infrequently, 
discussed only important questions. A smaller group, the Council 
of Elders, met oftener and aided the chief in governing. Influenced 
by the Aegeans, the invaders made kings of their chiefs, quit 
wandering, took to seafaring and farming, began to live in cities, 
and adopted a city-state type of government. 

THE AGE OF THE KINGS (1000>750 B.C.> 

The Greeks and Their Neighbora. Both the Aegeans 
and the Phoenidans influenced Greek life. The Phoenicians 
brought them the products of the world, among which may be 
mentioned the alphabet. This gift the Greeks perfected to meet 
their needs. 

Qraak CivUiaation Before BOO B.C. The noble, with his 
chariot and weapons of iron or bronze, was pictured in the 
Homeric ballads as an heroic figure. The bard Homer has been 
credited with their authorship, but a number of singers doubtless 
composed them. Because they tell of the deeds of the gods, these 
songs became the sacred book of the Greeks. 

The Greek Religion. Before the Homeric songs the 
Greeks spiritualized nature. To them almost all natural objects 
had spirits and might be worshipped with gifts oi food or sac¬ 
rifices. Gradually the Greeks added many gods and goddesses. A 
partial list follows; Zeus was supreme god; Poseidon was god 
of the sea; Hera, wife of Zeus; Ares, god of war; Apollo, god of 
light, agriculture, and repentance; Demeter, earth mother; 
Dionysius, god of suffering and wine; Athena, protectress of 
cities; Aphrodite, goddess of love; Artemis, goddess of the moon 
and guardian of the forests and wild animals; and Hermes, 
messenger of the gods. These gods showed human defects but 
were immortal. Mount Olympus was their home, but they often 
visited the earth. Hades was a gloomy region ruled by Pluto 
and Persephone, where almost everyone went after death. Heroes 
and a favored few went to the Elysian Fields. Tartarus was a 
region below Hades peopled by wicked immortals. The earth was 
a curved disk, with Olympus as the center. Temples and oracles 
were built in honor of Zeus, Apollo, and Athena. 
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THE AGE OF THE NOBLES {500-600 B.C.) 

Overthrow of the Kings. Four city-states developed: 
Argos, Sparta, Athens, and Thebes; and kings rtiled th^e. But 
the Greeks had none of the Oriental reverence for kings, and 
hence often aided restless nobles in their overthrow. 

Continued Coloniiation. The noblea built ships and en¬ 
couraged commerce, especially with the Phoeniciatis and other 
neighbors. Three leading causes promoted the establishment of 
colonies; the harshness of the nobles, the poverty of the peasants, 
and the desire lo promote commerce. Under stieh impulses, Greek 
colonists went out in every direction, until they fairly dotted the 
Mediterranean world. These colonists spread Greek civilization 
and made it supreme in the Mediterranean. 

Government. The nobles gained leadership of the gov¬ 
ernment and the army. Sometimes they ovcrtltrew the king, but 
often they simply usurped his powers and allowed him to remain. 

Economic and Cultural Progress. Commerce developed 
greatly, and architecture showed some advancement, espedally in 
the erection of temples. The Homeric poemSp moral animal tales, 
and the songs of Hesiod formed the principal literature. 

Influences For and Against Unity. The Greeks had many 
interests in common. The athletic contests, held in honor of the 
gods, served to dispel suspicion and distrust. Their religion and 
the common managenicnt of temples made cooperation necessary. 
Their common language and inheritance acted as bonds of unity. 
To counterbalance this was the powerful geographical factor — 
the separation into isobted valleys that made for strong local 
feelings. Moreover, they had no unity resulting from earlier 
habits and customsp or even from trade, and seemed to lack 
political ability. 

THE AGE OF THE TYEANTS (650-500 B,C.) 

Nature and Position of a Tyrant. A tyrant was one who 
sdzed control by violence and who had no royal a^ccstrJ^ Some 
tyrants were good men and able rulers; and toward such the 
Greeks might have gratitude, perhaps, but no love. To kill a 
tyrant was to do a noble deed^ 
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Causes for the Rise of Tyrants. Many were dissatisfied 
with their Losses of political privilege and of land. Then certaio 
military changes deprived the nobles of exclusive oontrol over the 
army. The foot soldier became mote prominent and the chariot 
less so. Many of the newly rich industrial leaders could equip 
themselves without the aid of nobles, wlio were weakened by lac- 
tion^H The inclining use of money made many independent of 
the nobles and caused its possessors to desire the positions that 
were denied them. The migration of peasants to colonies deprived 
the nobles of their following. 

Examples of Tyrants. Thrasybutus of Miletus kept his 
city independent of Thebes, Periander of Corinth encouraged 
cornmeroe and letters. Gelon of Syracuse maintained a great army 
and navy. Pisistratus of Athens encouraged mminerce, manu¬ 
facturing, art, music, drainap and literature. Many others might 
be added to this list. 

Growth of Commerce and Industry, Corinth and Athens 
led, but others followed, and the new colonies contributed much. 
Greek dties exported such articles as metab, woven goods, and 
pottery; and they imported grain, fish, amber, and bronze utensils. 
Slaves became plentiful. By doing most of the labor, they made 
possible a life of intdlectml attainments. They increased the 
output of factories, especially of vases. Ships were improved, and 
money came into general use. A regular monetary systen arose, 
with coins stamped by the state. 

THE RISE OF DEMOCRATrC GOVERNMENT 
AT ATHENS 

Causes for the Adoption of Law Codes. Many felt that 
written Ltw would be easier to follow than mere custom, and that 
oppression would be less likely- Once the process was begun, 
reforms were neccssaty to correct the defects of existing codes, 

Draco's Code (621 B.C.). This was a collection of exist¬ 
ing customs, especially regarding court procedure. It acquainted 
the people with the bw and limited the power of officials; but it 
was too harsh, forfdtiire of mortgages and enslavement for debt 
being common. 
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The Reforms of Solon (63^559 B.C)- He abolished 
land mortgages and slavery for debt, provided a dttzen jury to 
hear appeals, and made all dtizens members of the Public 
Assembly. He divided the citizens of Atbcm into four dasses^ 
according to income, and created a Council of Four Hundred 
(tnuie) not only to prepare laws for the Public Assembly but 
also to act as a check on it- This code remedied many defects^ but 
did not prove entirely satisfactory. 

The Reforms of Cleisthenes. He rearranged the citizens 
along territorial lines into tribes, or demes* and increased the 
Council to five hundred. To minimize the danger of tyrants^ he 
introduced ostracism (temporary banishment by popular vote). 

CIVILIZATION OF TH^ AGE OF THE TYRANTS 

Education and the Theater Open air gymnasium workp 
writing, and music formed most of the boy's education Chorus 
work developed* and from this came tragedy, which the actors 
presented in state-owned outdoor theatres. 

Architecture and Painting. Limestone replaced sun-dried 
bricks as building material. Temples with Doric columns and 
relief figures of the gods became common. Sculptors created 
bronze and marble statues of heroes and athletes. Vases bore 
scenes depicting stories of the gods, myths, legends* or scenes of 
life. 

Religious Changes. There was a growing feeling of right 
and wrong in connection with religion, and there was also a 
tendency to deprive the gods of human traits. 

Science and Invention. Thales of Miletus foretold 
eclipses j Pythagoras discovered important laws of geometry, 
physics, and geography. One scientist taught the evolution of 
lower animals to higher forms, another made a map of the then- 
known world- 

THE PERSIAN WARS 

The Coming of the Persians. In Italy and Sicily the 
Greek colonies lay open to invading Carthaginiajis, while those 
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in Asia Minor were subject to attack from the interior. Moreover, 
the colonies had no political unity and suffered from jealousy and 
dass struggles. 

The Lydian Kingdom in Asia Minor Falls, The Lydians 
had occupied much of Asia Minor and many had drifted into 
Greek colonies, where they became known as Anatolian Greeks. 
In 546 B.C. Persian forces defeated King Croesus and captured 
Sardis, his capital. They allowed the conquered their local free¬ 
dom but required tribute and army service. 

Causes of the Persian Wars, The Persians, having 
started to conquer the Greeks, had to retreat or go all the ^y. 
Moreover, Persia and Greece were naval and commcrdal rivals 
and represented conflicting racial and oiltural standards. The 
immediate cause was a revolt of Ionian dties against Persian 
rule, in which Athens and Eretrea assisted. In revenge the 
Persians annexed Macedonia (497 B.C) and prepared to conquer 
Greece proper. 

The Battle of Marathon- Persian messengers went to 
all Greek dties to demand submission. In the first attempted 
invasion, the Persian fleet was wrecked near Mt. Athos. but a 
second attempt straight across the Aegean was more successful 
The rival armies engaged in the battle of Marathon, which proved 
to be a d«:isive Greek victory. 

Final Repulse of the Persians. After a delay of several 
years, the new Persian king, Xerxes, invaded Greece by land 
and sea from the north. Hb army overcame the Greeks at 
Thermopylae, but hb navy suffered defeats at Salaniis and 
Mycale. These failures ended all danger from Persian invasions 
of Greece. 

THE RTSS OF SPARTA 

The Land and the People. Sparta was located in southern 
Greece, on a level spot, but with mountains nearby. The ruling 
dass, or Spartans, probably never numbered over ten or fifteen 
thousand. The Perioeci (allied subjects) were remnants of earlier 
settlers that had been conquered by the Spartans. The lowest 
dass, or ffelotr, were state slaves. 
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Govemment. Two kings, co-equal in power, led the 
armies. The Council of Elders ami the Public Assembly resembled 
the original institutions that the Greeks had brought with them. 
Five magistrates called Ephors exercised great power. 

Efducatioo. Unhealthy children were turned over to 
Helots or exposed in a mountain glen. From seven to twenty 
years of age, the boy received military training in camps. Girls 
also received similar physical discipline. 

Occupations and Life. From twenty to thirty, Spartan 
men continued their military life. At thirty a man married but 
continued in the army. The Helots worked the land, furnished 
the food, and paid most of the taxes. The Perioeci had a monopoly 
of trade and manufacturing. Foreigners were not weJeome. 
Sparta organized and headed the Spartan League, which later 
opposed Athens. 

THE GOLDEN AGE OF ATHENIAN DEMOCSAC7 

Establishment of the Delian League. Many Ionian states 
feared another Persian invasion and sought to resist it by or* 
ganizing a fleet, which was financed through contributions of 
ships or money. Athens, as the strongest city, led the enterprise* 
The money was kept at Delos, whence comes the name of the 
League. 

Conversion of This League into an Empire. More funds 
than ships were collected. When cities grew tired of paying they 
were compelled to continue; even new cities were added by force. 
The treasury was finally moved to Athens and its contents spent 
on public works* The League had become an Athenian Empire. 

Development of the Democratic Form of Government. 
After the rule of Qeisthenes, Athenians overthrew the Council 
of Elders, Other reforms remodeled the Council of Five Hundred, 
added to its powers that of law making, and provided pay for 
juty service. All offices, except those of the military coniinanders, 
were filled by lot The ten military leaders controlled the army, 
navy, treasury, and foreign aATairs. A combined military leader 
and orator, such as Pericles, could still be powerful. 
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Commercial Development of Greek Cities. Almost every 
city bad a harbor* which was dotted with shipsp The perils of 
isea faring were many^ but the profits for successful vio>^es were 
large. Money was used more and more to pay citizens for state 
ser^deep to erect templesthealres, and other public undertakingSp 
and to defray the costs of war and military service* 

Government Income. To defray such expenseSp Athens 
worked mines, collected a one per cent tariff, and levied tribute 
on her subject cities in the Delian League, Direct taxes were 
levied only occasionally^ 

Social Developments in the Age of Pericles* Pericles 
was tbe outstanding leader and the greatest orator. So prominent 
was he that this period has been named after him. Few really 
wealthy people were to be found. Land ownership was the most 
desirable form of w^ealth, but service to tbe state and enjoymept 
of life were placed above riches^ There were many city workers 
and farmers in or near Athens^ and all particij:ffl,ted in the gov¬ 
ernment. Slaves sometimes outnumbered freemen. They were 
often honored and trusted and dressed like freemen. 

Family and Home Life* The houses were one-story 
affairs^ built of sun-dried brick or ILmestonei with few windows, 
poor heating and ventilation systems, and no plumbing. The 
man spent most of hb waking hours iu die city. Little attention 
was paid to tbe education of the girl. The woman supervised the 
household and slaveSj and brought her husband a dowry, which 
he forfeited if divorce occurred. Women were generally treated 
as inferior beings. 

Education* When the youth reached eighteen he took 
an oath of loyalty to the state and to the gods, after which he spent 
a year in military training at the hajbor of Piraeus. At nineteen 
he became a dtizen in a public ceremony, followed sometimes by 
another year spent in the cavalry or on the frontier. The dtizen 
continued to learn in the gymnastump lyceum, academy^ or public 
theaterp and in state service* Teachers known as Sophists taught 
the youths to argue, reason, and speak; but the older generation 
disliked these teachers. Hippocrates^ the "father of medidnCp" 
made many discoveries in his chosen field. 
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Intellectual and Artistic Athens. Tiic Parthenon*-built 
on the Acropclis in honor of Athene was unrivalled in architec¬ 
ture. On the side of the Acropolis was the theater ot Diofiysius^ 
which seated 30.000 people. Several great play writers appeared: 
Sophocles, who exalted the gods l Aeschylus, who eniphasiied old 
heroes and taught moral lessons; and Euripides, who depicted 
coRurLon life. Comedy developed later than tragedy and centered 
around topics of the day^ AristophaneSp supreme in this held, 
subjected men and events to ridicule and laughter. Athenian plays 
had almost no sceneiy^ but they reached an astontshing degree 
of literary perfection and exerted a tremendous influence upon 
Athenian life and character. 

Great Men of Athens^ Before and After Pericles* Pericles 
led Athens for forty years. Three gr^t historians wrote: 
Herodotus, whose work on the Persian wars is brilHant, but not 
always reliable; Thucydides, whose treatise on the Peloponnesian 
war is scholarly and more reliable; and Xenophop* whose hLs- 
torically-accurale Anabasis includes the great military exploit 
known as the Expedition of the Ten Thousand, Phidias was the 
greatest sculptor; but Praxitel^, who lived later, was a strong 
rival* Socrales^ Plato, and Aristotle were the greatest philoso¬ 
phers ; and Demosthenes was the greatest orator. No dty in world 
history could boast of so pure a democmey, so many great men, 
or so highly cultured a citizenship, as could Athens* 

THE PBLOPOHNESIAN WARS 

The Building of an Empire by Athens* Because Athens 
was the greatest sea power in Greece, she was chosen to lead the 
Delian League. This organization soon drove the Persians out 
of Asia Minor. Then, spurred on by ambition, Athens converted 
the League into an empire, competed of unwiMing subject cities 
anxious to rehel, with jealous rivals nearby ready to aid them. 

Jealousy of Its Rivals. Other cities not controlled by 
Athens were jealous of her power. Sparta, her andent rival* 
formed a confederacy that opposed the Delian League. Corinth* 
Boeotia^ and other dties, were also commercial rivals of Athens- 
This tendency toward separation was attributable largely to the 
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geography of Greece and to early Greek institutions. It was 
now promoted greatly by the desire of subject dtie$ to regain 
their independeaoe. 

First Phase of the Struggl* (455-446 B.C.). Athens 
foDoed Aegina into the Delian League and likewise gained control 
over Megara and Boeoliap in spite of Spartan aid to these cities. 
One Athenian fleet blockaded the harbor of Sparta's ally, Corinth, 
while another met disaster on the sa. Spartap on account of 
trouble at hoitie, could do little. At the end of the struggle Athens 
retained the islands of Aegina and Euboea, and the waning 
cities agreed to fight no more for thirty years. 

Second Phase (431-421 B.C.). CoreyrOp a colony of 
Corinth^ became involved in a quarrel wilh the mother dly. She 
then sought to enter the Delian League* and Athens admitted her. 
This meant war with the Peloponnesian League and especially 
with Corinthp but Corcym had a great flectp and Athens wanted 
to use it. War was therefore declared. Sparta and her allies 
planned to invade Attica^ Athens planned to confine the war to 
the sea or coast alone. During the struggle Athens faced serious 
diJficuItics: disease killed many of her citiicns, the enemy ravaged 
her fields, and some of her sea campaigns miscarried* On the 
other hand, Sparta and her allies could not control the sea^ and 
hence could not starve out their ri^Til; nor were they able to secure 
an open bailie. The Peace of Nicias; ended the peculiar struggle; 
each side was to give up all recent conquests and was to maintain 
peace for fifty years. 

Third Phase (421-404 B.C.)- Athens was dbsatisfied 
with the previous contest, for she fell that there was a good chance 
for a complete victory. Moreover^ the Persians were agaio 
threatening* and the subject allies of Athens were very restlm. 
AldbtadcSp who had gained the ascendancy after the death of 
Pericles* planned to force the Greeks in Italy and in Sicily into 
the Athenian Empire. His expedition to Syracuse for this pur¬ 
pose failed, his opponents in Athens deposed him, and he deserted 
to Sparta. The destructioa of an Athenian army and navy, 413 
B.C., dampened the ardor of the Atbaiians and corrcspondinglj 
encouraged the enemy. SpAim, who had no fleet and little money, 
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nought and secured Persiad aid. The Athenians recalled Alcib- 
iades^ but his forces suffered defeat at the naval battle of Arginusae 
and were finally defeated at Aegospotami. At the end of the 
war the walls of Athens were leveled and the fleet was destroyed. 
Shc was made dependent upon Sparta in foreign affairs but re¬ 
tained her local independence. The fundamental result was a 
triumph for deoentralizaEion. 

THK FAlLUJtE OF THE GRKEK POl^lTICAI. SYSTEM 

Lkoitatioits of the Athenian Democracy. The Athenian 
law courts became centers of bribery, corruptionp and prejudieep 
with a penchant for assessing fines to pay jurors rather than a 
desire to render justice. The lower classes gained control and 
exploited the rich unjustly^The treasury of Athens became drained 
by the constant expenses incident to free public entertainmeuti 
pay to the jurieSp and wars; a deficit that was made greater 
through had methods of collecting taxi« and an expensive pro¬ 
gram of public works. War decimated her farms and caused the 
disappearance of her peanut farmers, and great estate owners 
took their places. Her government^ therefore, failed to function 
in a crisis^ 

Inability of the Greeks to Form a Natiori. Had the 
Greeks united into one nation they might have ruled the worldj 
but they could not do so. AthenSp Sparta^ and Thebes successively 
faiied to achieve such unity. Failing in this object^ they were 
destined to be ruled by others with less intelligence. 

Spartan Supremacy (404-371 B.C*). Athens was by no 
means crashed; she soon rebuilt her walls^ and more slowly 
acquired another fleet. Her commerdal prosperity continued. 
Sparta was unfitted for the role of leadershipp lor she was almost 
constantly confronted with a threat of revolt at home, she lacked 
men and moneyp and she wa$ unable to rule the sea. Moreover* her 
harsh rule soon aroused opposition in Greece j especially galling 
were her fiolide^ of stationing soldiei^ and military governors 
over some of the Greek cities. Also^ there was still some danger 
from Persia. Her strength was declining, as was proved by the 
Expedition of the Ten Thousand* but she stiD seemed determined 
to prevent a national union of the Greek cities and was also 
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amdous to regain control of Asia Minor^ The Persian danger 
was averted, however* by the King*s Peace of 386 B,C. This 
provided that the island of Cyprus and certain cities in Asia 
Minor were to be under Persian conlrolp that the iskads of 
Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros were to be ruled by Athens^ and 
that Spartan supremacy On the mainland of Greece was to be 
recognized. 

The End of Spartan Leadership. This peace hurt Spartau 
prestige and led to the formatton of an anti-Spartan alliance, 
395 B.C.* consisting of Corinth* Argos> Athens, and Thebes. The 
Thebans* who were especially resentful because of the Spartan 
seizure of a citadel in Thebes, took the lead in the overthrow of 
their Laconian rivals. Pelopidas* a Theban leadetp drove the 
Spartans from hts dty in 379 B.C.* and the next year Thebes 
induced Athens to join the coaUtion that was being formed* 

Theban Supremacy <371-362 B.C.). Spartan leadership 
ended and Theban supremacy began with the Theban victory at 
Leuctra. Thebes pursued the policies of suppressing Sparta and 
of maintaining her own supremacy on the sea. The war was 
renewed with another Theban victory, but Epaminondaa, com^ 
mander of the victorious forces, was killed* and with him fell 
Theban hopes* 

MACEDONIAN SUPREMACY (33S-Z75 R.C.) 

The Land and the People* The land of Macedonia lay 
north of Greece proper and skirted the Aegean Sea for some 
distance* The region was the home of a mixed people Some of 
them were Greeks* and many were Thradans in whose veins 
flowed Greek blood. To the north and west lay the non-Greek 
Illyrians. The nation was ruled by a king who wielded much 
power. Macedonia and Greece were friendly* In the Persian wars 
the Macedonians had objected to the passing of Persian troops 
through their territoiy ; they also encouraged Greeks to settle in 
Macedonia* and sent young men to the Olympic contests. 

Philip of Macedon* (359-336 Training and Ambi- 

tiocifl. From boyhood Philip had been sympathetic with the 
Greeks in their struggle for unity. He learned the art of war 
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under Epaminotidas. When he became king he set about con- 
soHdating his own power. He conquered the sutrounding tribes, 
unified his ldiigd< 3 (m, and acquired control of the sea coast, in¬ 
cluding a nuniber ol Greek towns. Pre&enily he saw an oppor¬ 
tunity to enter Greece proper: it came in the shape of an invitation 
to punish the Phodans for looting the temple at Delphi. Once 
there, he stayed. 

Philip as Ruler of Greece. The Greek cities did not all 
welcome him with open arms. Although many men like Isocrates 
and Aeschines hailed him as the savior of Greece, a considerable 
element, led by Demosthenes, opposed hiiiu But Philip defeated 
the opposition at the battle of Chaeronea in 338 B.C. and became 
master of all Greece^ He called a congress of Greeks at Corinth, 
to whom he presented his plan of uniting all Greece into one 
government and of leading them against the Persians. His 
assassination cut short his plans. 

THE WORK OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT 

Preparation for the Throne, It was said that Alexander 
was so like his father^ Philip* that the two could not agree. Be 
this as it may, Philip neglected no opportunity of giving his son 
the best training possible. He educated him in his own army, 
gave him the philosopher Aristotle for his teacher when he was 
not fighting, and made him thoroughly Greek in sympathy. Alex¬ 
ander had barely readied manhood when the assassination of his 
father called him to the throne. 

The First Invasion of Persia. After subduing rebellions 
in Greece and Macedonia, he set out to carry out E^ilip's plan 
of invading Persia. That country had degenerated from its earlier 
greatness: although it was still large, it contained many restless 
subjects. The king, Darius, was not a brilliant warrior. Alex¬ 
ander* after dividing hi$ army and leaving part of it at home, 
and adding some Greek soldiers, boldly crossed into Asia Minor. 
He defeated the Persians at Granicns (334 B.C.) and spent the 
rest of the year winning Asia Minor* 

Invasion of Syria and Egypt. The next year he defeated 
the Persians at the important battle of Issus and put the Persian 
king to Sight. This battle opened up the way to the conquest of 
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Syiia, and from there it but a step to Egypt The Eg 3 fptiMis 
welcomed Alexander with open arms. While thcre^ he founded 
Alexandria and visited the temple of Zeus-Amon^ where he h said 
to have had hjinsdi declared a god. 

The Second Invasion of Persia. Alexander's protracted 
stay in Egypt had enabled the enemy to gather another army, 
which he routed at the battle of Arbela. He turned aside long 
enough to seize tmmense treasures at Babylon, Susa, and Perse- 
polis and to complete the final conquest of Persia. 

The Campaign in India. The young Macedonian King 
now formed the daring pbn of invading India. After calling 
together his army and granting the Greeks permission to go 
home if they desired to do so, he set out on the rajupaign. For 
five years he was gone; during which time he penetrated India 
to the Ganges River, The complaints of fus army finally impdied 
him to turn back, and he made the return to Babylon by land 
and sea. There, in the midst of revelries celebrating hia victories, 
he died. 

AlexandePa Plans. It was his ambition to create a 
world empife* with himself as head. To this end he had himself 
declared an Oricnlal god-king, in order to win the allegiance of 
his Eastern subjects. The extreme servility thus required galled 
his own soldiers, though, and kd to more than one sad episode. 
He planned to unite into one nation all the conquered peoples. 
One means of achieving this aim was intenuarriage. To this end, 
he and several thousand of his troops took Eastern wives. To 
further this same aim he began the practice of establishing cities 
and Greek colonics throughout the conquered regions and of 
spreading Greek dvilization everywhere. 

Estimate of His Work, He was undoubtedly a supreme 
militaiy genius and was unquestionably a ruler with far-reaching 
plans. As a fotiuder of cities he was preeminent, over sevmty 
dties having jspning up at his exuumand, many of them bearing 
his own name. Moreover, he distributed Greek civilization and 
made it supreme in the Near East, and gained political supremacy 
for the Greek world. 
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The Break-up of Alexander^a Empire. No one could rule 
the huge erapite that he had built upp so it fell into three distinct 
pieces shortly after hh death r (1) Ptolemy, one of Alexander's 
general p founded at Alexandria a far-flung. Oriental, despottCp 
bureaucratic govemmenlp similar to that of the earlier Egyptian 
Empire. Qeopatrap the last ruler of the linCp lost her throne to 
Augustus. (2) Seleuciis made Antioch the capital of Alexanders 
Asiatic kingdom, but it had many self-governing cities and some 
democracy. He insistcdp howeveip on being recognized as a god 
to whom all should pay tribute. (3) Another of Ales^nder's 
generals, Antigonus, became supreme, after a long struggle with 
enemies in Thrace, Greece, Egypt^ and Macedonia. 

GREECE PROM THE TIME OP ALEXANDER TO 
ITS SUBJECTION BY ROME (280-146 B.C.) 

The Political Situation. In Greece, two loose organiza¬ 
tions of cities grew up— the Achaean and Aetolian Leagues. 
Both met in congresses, had armies, and levied taxes* Macedonia 
befriended the Achaean League; Rome, the Aetolian. Some 
Greek dties. however* held aloof from both organizations. After 
the defeat of Leuctra^ Spartan leadership declined. Qeomenes 
rebuilt Sparta's power but it could not loi^ withstand the power¬ 
ful enemies to the north and west Though Athens was not al¬ 
ways politically independent, it continued its commercial and 
cultural leadership, even after Rome controlled it. 

Civihzatioii of tho Hellenistic Age. The term Hdienis- 
tic is used to refer to the territoiy embraced in Alexander's Em¬ 
pire, and to the period from his death to the extension of Roman 
control over that region. 

The Cities. There was a great development in cities, 
both in number and size. Furthennore, the new dries were sys¬ 
tematically planned and built in blocks with long straight streets. 
State buildings were larger and better than before, and even the 
residences were greatly improved. With their stone houses and 
floors, plastered and adorned wails, elaborate furniture, carpets, 
and hangings, and private water supply and drain pipes, they 
bore scant resemblance to their predecessors. Moreover, the 
cities were fr^uently equipped with market squares, indoor 
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theaters, gymnasia, and baths. Probably the most outstanding of 
the newer cities was Alexandria, with its prominent harbofi dodcs 
and lighthouses, rich palaces, royal library^ museum, and other 
buildings^ Perganuim was also a center of architecture and 
beautiful buildings. 

Education, Philosophy, and Religion* This age wit¬ 
nessed the beginning of city and state support of education and 
of increased opportunities for girls. Rhetoric and philosophy be¬ 
came popular subjects for young men. Two distinct schoob of 
philosophy Sprang up. The StoieSp founded by Zeno, emphasized 
virtue and taught fortitude and indifference to suffering. The 
Epicureans, named after their founder Epicurus, contended that 
happiness was the greatest good The doctrine was later corrupted 
and degenerated into the idea that the appetite is supreme. People 
were mpidiy losing confidence in the old gods and were himlng 
to Oriental cults. 

Limitations of the Greeks* Throughout Greek history 
one notices a lack of national feelings The Greeks attained a 
high degree of civilization but reared their govenunent on a poor 
political foundation, and hence were unable to maintain an inde¬ 
pendent existence* Rome became the heir of Greek culture. 

THE HERITAGE OF GREEK dVILIZATTON 

Summary of Greek History* Greece was distinctly 
European in character. Its history was a prefigurement of the 
rising power of Europe. Its dviJizatioo became one of the bases 
of European civilization. One might almost call ancient Greece 
a miokture Europe. She had shorter rivers and smaller blands, 
lesser gulfs, and fewer extremes in climate than any other Euro¬ 
pean country of equal or greater size. In Greece was first dis¬ 
played the result of those peculiar physical conditions whidb 
more than any other factors made Europe for more than fifteen 
centuries the center of d^nlizatlofip the mistress of the seas, and 
the conqueror of three other whole continents and half of Asia, 

The Greek Language. Less than two hundred years 
after the first armies from Persia had met with defeat on the 
battle-fields of Greece, the victorious soldiers of Alexander the 
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Great OTcrraa the whole of the former PerBiaii Empire, spreadmg 
wherever they went the culture of Greece] asd, although m a 
few years AleMtider's empire fdl to pieces iti tum, bis downfall 
did not imply the end of Greek hegemony. Greek was for ten 
centuries to remain the language of millions m Asia Minot. Syria, 
Egypt, and Palestine (the Holy Land). It is probable that all 
the books in the New Testament were originally written in the 
Greek tongue, although Jesus of Nazareth spoke Aramaic, a 
Semitic language. 

Greek Philouphy. In the field of philosophy the Greeks 
learned much from the peoples of the Neat East, and in the 
fourth century B.C* Plato and hJs pupil Aristotle developed new 
systems of thought far surpassing those of more remote antiquity. 
Plato taught that is^ all things exist in a spiritual form 

in the mind of God before they appear in a visible form. This 
idea was taken over by many Christian writers. Plato also taught 
the immortality of the soul, 

Greek Science and Mathematics. Aristotle left valuable 
textbooks of tbe natural sdenees. Galen and Hipp>ocrate$ re^ 
mained great authorities in medidne, Eudid's geometry was the 
standard text in European schools for many centuries, 

Greek Literature and Art. Greek literature reached a 
very high level, particularly in the drama. Moreover, the archi¬ 
tects of ancient Greece left montiments which for ages have 
inspired the artists of all European countries. In short, the 
Greeks assimilated the best fruits of the civilizations which had 
preceded theirs, and they added very valuable contributions of 
their own, some of which were not fully appreciated in Europe 
and in America until the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries: 

QUESTIONS 

1, Uescrite the civilization of the Aegeans and t|ie Hittltes, 

Z, Tell of the origin^ early history, and migrations of the Greeks 

3. What originai in^titotions did the Greek* have! What new on« 

did ih^ add after they caine to Greece? 

4. Explain the inSuence of eeoifrmphy upon Greek history. 

5. Give a brief deacriptioa of the early and Uter Greek religion^ 

d. How did the Greeks feel toward a kin^? 
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7 , Wh^t InSdeiice# cq>pofl«4 and favored Gfwk tiiuty? 

Br Who were the tymntsP Gjre notable examples of tyrants. 

9. Traee the rise of democratic goeermneut in Athens 

10. Give a brief accotint of the war* between the Greek cities and 
Persia, 

11. Explain the growth and effect* of colonization; of the Indnatriaj 
Revolution. 

12. Describe the land and the people of Sparta. 

13. Discus* *ockl and intellectual condition* In Athens during the 
days cf Perkles. 

14. Discuss the causes^ phases^ and results oE the Peloponnesian wara 

15. Under what defects did the Athenian democracy laborP Explain. 

IdL Discuss the eHorts of Sparia and Thebes to unite Greece. 

17. Trace the campaigns of Alexander the Greats dkcnss his plans> 
and make an estimate of his work. 

18l Into what part* did Alexander's empire divide? Give a brief 
history of each nation. 

39. Give an account of the work of the Achean and Aetolian Leagues. 

20^ Discuss Hellentatic dvCiization as to cities^ education, philosophy, 
and religion. 

21. Identi^: Crete, Uyeenae, Dorians, AetolianSp Hcruies, Aphro¬ 
dite, Dracop Solon, Croesus, Miltades, Ephors, Perioeci, Lycur- 
erus, Nieias, AJdbiades^ Herodotus, Thucydides^ Aeschines, An- 
tjgoniis, Hellenistic. 
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Chafteb VI 

ROME 

Purpose: To Lcam sAc Outstanding Facts 
of Roman History. 

Long before the Greek city-states entered upon their period 
of dedinep a new power was rising ia the Italian Peninsub which 
was destined some day to overthrow the states which succeeded 
the empire so hastily constructed by Alexander the Great. At 
first Rome was but an insii^ficant town in the region called 
Latiiim, Then it conquered its own Latin allies. Not satisfied 
with that> It proceeded to subdue the whole peninsub, defeated 
and destroyed Carthage, seised the lands comprising the Near 
Eastp and ocscupied northern Africa^ up to the Strait of Gibraltar. 
Finally, it added Gaul (France) and Britain to its empire and 
ruled practically the whole civilized world for several hundred 
years. 

earliest bays 

Geographical Features of Italy. In area, the Italian 
Peninsub is about four rimes the size of Greece. It is shaped 
like a boot, with its straps in the Alps mountains and its heel and 

2f'p23 
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tot fictftndmg to wuthtm Italy- It may be divided into four ncmts*. 
(1) the Apennines mountains^ about eight hundred miles in lengtli 
and occupying the center of the Peninstik* (Z) the eastern slope, 
narrow and steep in the north and wider in the south, (3) the 
western slope, just the opposite, and (4) the northern plain, 
which stretches from the Apennines to the Alps^ A fifth division 
might be added — Sidly, a Large island almost touching southern 
Italy* 

Predeceosora and Early Neighbors of the Homans- The 
Ligurians, in the mountains of the northwest, were comparatively 
unimportant- The Etruscans entered the Po valley as early as 
lOtX) and spread to the south. The Illyrians dwelt 

chiefly on the eastern slope and at the head of the Adriatic Sea. 
The Italians consisted of three groups r the Latins, who IK-ed in 
the lowlands, the south, and Sicily; the Umbrians, whose homes 
were in the northern mountaiiis; and the Samnites, who dwelt 
chiefly in the mountain valleys of the center and south. The 
Carthaginians were a Semitic people of Phoenician descent, who 
established a kingdom across the Mediterranean in Northcni 
Africa- The Greeks Lived mainly in southern Italy and Sicily; 
Syracuse was thdr chief dty^ 

The Romans^ The early Rouians were of the Indo- 
European race and migrated to Italy, just as did thdr Idusmciit 
the Greeks and the Persians. But it can be seen quite ea$dy that 
in the oiurse of tune they should fuse with other peoples whocn 
they found already there. They were, in fact, a very mixed people. 

Effects of the Land Upon the People. Italy"! central 
location gave it a domiciant position in the Mediterranean world- 
The oomparative absence of harbors disowTaged early shipping* 
while the presence of rich valleys and pastures ted to fanning 
and stock raising. Since invaders found the peninsula easy to 
approach, while defenders found it hard to protect^ the situation 
made necessary a martial people. The geographic unity of Italy 
helped bring about one government, while its propinquity to othtf 
civilisations ted to the mdy adoption of additional am 
cuhmes. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC 

Overthrow of the Etruscan KuigdonL The Etruscans 
gradually conquered native iribe$ until they reached the ceaiier of 
the peninsula about 750 BrC, Tlierc they established! a kingdom 
with Rome as its capital and ntaintained it for more than two 
centuries. This city-state ruled over the Latin people but also 
made contact with the nearby Greeks* Tbcir city was on the 
south bank of the Tiber River^ at a ford* out of reach of 
rovers, and on a series of hills that could be fortified with 
Legend says that the last Etruscan King was overthrown by 
foroe; whether that be true or not* certain it is that the Romans 
eventually crowded out the Etruscans and gained the ascendancy 
in Rome and surrounding regions. 

The Early Rocnan Government The Cemitia CuHcis 
was a g^hering of the people by groups of families^ each group 
having one vote. As such, it took part in government mattersn 
The Cemitia Cenfuriaiit were the fighters, in groups of hundredSp 
with wealthy men predominantp on account of the ™t of arming 
for war. It soon overshadowed the Curiota, or Brotherhood. The 
Tribaia^ or Tribal Assembly, was presided over by Trib¬ 
unes. all members having an equal voice It looked after matters 
of local interest* The Senate which under the king^ was the 
Council of Elders* at first composed of the most important 
men of the rtsalmj but later it consisted of eitH:tflfTcehoIders and 
became the most important body* It took over the powers of the 
Consuls and the TribuneSp gained the initiative in law makings 
and came to bold practically all governmental powers* After the 
overthrow of the king* two ConsulSp serving one year on^p took 
his place. Only PatricianSp or upper class citizens* held this office. 
Four or more Tribunes came to represent the Plebs* or lower 
ciasscs, and to exendse the veto power over the acts of any 
officiaL The Quaestors were assistant judges and treasury ofikials. 
The Censors collected taxes and acted as moral guardians of the 
people* The Praetors were judges* The Roman oonsUtution was 
written on twelve tables (tablets) and posted at the Fomm. Part 
of the education of every youth was to memorue these Jaws 
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Roman 

Dtity 

Japittr 

Mara 

Venus 

Bacchus 

Jrnio 

Minerva 

Ceres 

Neptune 

Merctuy 


The Romans adopted the Greek 

religion a1- 

the following table win show: 

SimiLir 

Greek 

Dutiei 

Deity 

supreme god 

Zeus 

god of war 

Ares 

goddess of love 

Aphrodite 

god of wine 

Dionysius 

goddess of the shy^ marriage, 

Hera 

and birth 

goddess of wisdom and 

Athena 

commerce 


goddess of the fields 

Demeter 

god of the sea 

Poseidod 

messenger of the gods 

Hermes 


The ]ist could be ejctended There were other notable features of 
the Roman religion: the Sibylline Books, supposed to foretell the 
future of the states talong the auspiceSj a means of forcteHiag 
the will of the gods; and the prevalence of household gods, called 
the lares and penates. 

Conquest of Italy* The Romans and Latins had earlier 
cooperated in a Latin League, for mutual defense against enemicst 
but the Romans subjugated th^r allies, thereby gaining in popu- 
lab'on and territory* The Cauls made several Invasions of Italv 
■during the early days of the RepiibliCt and on one occasion they 
sacked Rome* This act led to the building of a wall around the 
city- Througboiit the days of the Republic these oiemies con¬ 
tinued to be a threat to the Roman power 

Subjugation of the Etruscans. The Etruscans gradually 
fell from their position of supremacy, Syracuse wrested from 
them the control of the sea, the Gauls weakened them, and the 
Romans, after a ten-year siege^ captured their chief dtyj VeiL 

Subjugation of the Samnites* These people proved to 
be worthy foes; indeed* they defeated more than one Roman 
army before the Romans crushed them at Sintinum. 


Subjugatjon of the Greeks. These people were long in 
control of southeru Italy and Sicily^ and to them the Romans 
owed thdr ideas of sJnpSt coins, weights and measur^^ 
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reUgion. Th^ even adopted the Greek alphabet, ngrodified by the 
Latin language. At one time it seemed aa though the Greeks would 
occupy the whole peninsula of Italy; for two victories by Pyrrhus, 
leader of Epirus, who had brought over some war elephants, at 
first threatened to wipe out the Roman colonies. The Romans 
finally defeated him, however, after which they conquered the 
Greek dties in Italy. 

Treatment of Conquered Peoples. Much of Rome's suc¬ 
cess lay in her treatment of those whom she conquered. She 
accorded them all the liberties possible and often made citizens 
of them in the course of time. This was especially true of the 
inhabitants of ItaLy whom she first subdued, then assimilated. 

THE STRUGGLE WITH CARTHAGE 

Causes, Now that Rome was the ruling city of Italy, 
she was responsible for the protection of the Italian coast against 
invaders and for the defense of Italy's cominerce against any 
people that might seek to damage it — and Carthage was the 
chief offender in both instances. Furtbennore, there were now 
certain dashes of interest between Rome and Carthage that had 
not before existed. This was true on the sea, to a limited extent, 
but it was especially true in southern Italy. Most of Sicily was 
under Carthaginian control, and each power was a threat to the 
other. The immediate cause of the struggle, however, had to do 
with a quarrel among the natives of Sidly, Because the Samnites 
were plundering Sidly, Heiro, king of the prindpal Sidlian dty 
of Syracuse, laid siege to the Samnite town of Messina, which 
controlled the entrance to the Strait of that name lying between 
Italy and Sicily. One group in Messina appealed for Roman aid; 
another, for Carthaginian aid; and both dties responded. The 
war thus began, 

Carthaginian Civilization, Phoenician merchants founded 
the dty of Carthage, in what is now Tunis, and made of it a great 
center of commerce. In the course of time it gained control of 
northern Africa, southern Spain, and many islands in the Mediter¬ 
ranean. It was a land of merchant princes, slaves, and hired 
soldiers, but contained few small st^e farmers. Its culture 
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was more nearly Oriental than Gredanp but its powerful Beet 
and myriads of merchant ships touched all poilions ol the 
Mediterranean. 

Comparison of the Combatants. Rome had the better 
army: Catthagep the belter fleet. Carthage ruled over a larger 
territory, but the Roman territory was more compact and thus 
was more easily defended. Carthage also outnumbered Rome in 
popubtion, but the Roman people were the more loyaL The 
Carthaginians at first had the better military commanders j it was 
not until the Romans overcame this defideucy that permanent suc¬ 
cess crowned their efforts. 

The First Punic War (264-241 B.C.)- Heiro espoused 
the cause of RomCp and the two forces gradually conquered Sicily. 
On the sea, the RomanSp by making use of "boarding bridges," 
won two victories^ but subsequently lost four fleets—^two by 
5 torm$ and two by the enemy. A Roman fleet was finally tri¬ 
umphant in a battle near the Aegatian islands^ after which a 
successful invasion of Africa forced Cartlmge to sue for peace. 
In the resulting treatyi Carthage paid an indemni^ of 3p200 
talents, and ceded Sicily and the Lipari islands. 

The Second Punic War (218-201 B.C.). In the interval 
of p^ocp Carthage subdued a rebdlion at home and extended 
her interests in Spain, while Rome seized Sardbia and Corsica- 
Hannibal, the Carthaginian leader, deliberately began the struggle 
by capturing the Roman protected dty of Sagunhim. He then 
crossed the Alps and entered Italy from the north and for about 
fifteen years defeated every army sent against him, but he did 
not capture the dty of Rome, The enemy made up for their 
defeats in Italy by victories in Spain and by punishing Hannibal's 
allies. They finally carried the war to Carthage itselfj where 
Hannibal met his first and Only defeat at the decisive battle of 
Zama. At the end of the contest, Carthage paid an indemnity of 
10,000 talents, lost most of her fleet, and agreed to make no more 
war without Roman consent. 

The Third Punic War {14&-14S B.C). The continued 
commercial prosperity of Carthage roused Roman fears of future 
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troubte, and caused the final destruction of the African dty, 
after a three years' siege. 

CONQUEST OF THE HELLENISTIC EAST 

The Situarion There. At that time, Syria and Macedonia 
were allies and w^re piaiming to extend their empires. Egypt was 
wcalt and friendly to Home. Some of the lesser states of Greece 
Were vassals of Macedonia and were anxious to secure Roman aid | 
others were divided into the hostile Achaean and Aetolian Leagues, 

The Wars with Macedonia, Rome desired to punish 
Philip, King of Macedonia, for the aid he had extended to 
Hannibal. Moreover, Macedonia was too close and too powerful 
for safety. Greefc influence at Rome also favored war, Rome's 
first struggle (314-205 B.C), waged through her Aetolian allies, 
broke up Philip's league with Hannibal. The second war (200- 
196 B.C.) forced him to recogniie the freedom of all Gre«k cities. 
The third contest (190 B.C) pushed Antiochus of Syria out of 
Asia Minor and destroyed his fleet. At the end of a fourth war 
against Macedonia and some Greek allies, Rome's patience was 
exhausted. She therefore made Macedonia and Greece into Roman 
prorinces (148 B.C.). 

Results of Roman Expansion, Through necessity, rather 
than design. Rome fonnd herself mistress of the Mediterranean 
world. She soon found it necessary to adopt a system of gov¬ 
ernment for the conquered territories. She divided them into 
provinees, stationed troops there, and placed over each province 
a governor, who for one year ruled there with almost unlimited 
power. Ocher results of expansion soon became apparent. A new 
wealthy dass grew up, the dty of Rome increased in population, 
slaves multiplied, smaJJ farms disappeared, and great estates took 
their places. The provinces became tax-burdened and misgoverned, 
the populace of Rome degenerated into a mob, her Italian allies 
hecame discontented, her boundaries were more and more uncertain, 
and barbarians threatened to invade her territory. It was evident 
that the old city-state republican government was failing to func¬ 
tion, and that a new system of ruling was needed. 
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THE OVERTHROW OF THE EEPUBI-IC 
(133-27 BX.) 

The Struggle for the Land. The Roman Senate had be¬ 
come a body of aristocrats and had usurped most of the powers 
of the other assemblies. Too, the senators or their friends had 
gained control of much of the landp in flagrant disregard of exist¬ 
ing land laws. Two brothers, Tiberius and Gaiiis Gracchus, who 
were successively elected Tribunes, sponsored land reform laws 
designed to end this inequality. Both met death by ifiolence. 
however, and the intolerable conditions regarding land were Hltle 
improved- 

The Social, or Marsic„ War. Many of the Italian allies 
In Italy were not full Roroan citizens- Drusus led in an attempt 
to gain this coveted privilege but failed. Thsc people then resorted 
to war and defeated the armies sent against thenL Rome's tardy 
concession of citizenship brought peaces 

The Dtetatorship of Marina. At this time a new leader 
appeared — Marius. He won notice by his defeat of the Numi- 
dian gcncrah Jugurtha, and <^ine to be known os the Savior of 
Italy because he defeated the Cimhri and Teutons, Germanic 
invaders. As a reward, he became dictator^ but was a failure as 
a political leader. 

Triumph of the Senate. A military champion of the 
Senate now appeared— ^ Sulla* After displadug Marius from 
command of the army, he won popular fame by leading a success¬ 
ful expedition against Mithridates, King of Pont us. He then 
returned in triumph and had many of his ensmes put to death. 
Alter haring restored the Senate to full power, he voluntarUy 
abdicated his dictatorship. 

Leadership of Pompey. It was evident, though, that the 
Roman rnhid was turning to a one-man deliverer, for Pompey 
next became prominent. As a Consul representing the people, 
he restored to the Assembly and the Tribunes their lost pow^ 
But his fame rested on military succ^ses —^ a sticcessfui camprign 
against the Mediterranean pirates and a brilliant expedition against 
Mitbridates. 
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Other Prominent Leaders tn Home. Julius Caesar, then 
a young^ man, had been a supporter of Marius, was a iibeid 
spender, and possessed the gift of oratory. Cataliae, a ruined 
spendthrift of a noble family, ran for Consul, but Cicero defeated 
him and later had him executed on a charge of armed treason. 
Cicero, Pome's greatest orator, was a member of the Equestrian 
order. He desired a return of the republic. 

The First Triumvirate. Three of the men seeking leader^ 
ship agreed to combine their interests in an airangement known 
as the First Triumvirate. By the terms of this agreement, Caesar 
was to become Consul; Fompey was to get land for his troops, 
have his peace treaty for Asia Minor ratihed, and become governor 
of Spain; Crassus was to fumish money for the undertakings, 
was to become Constil, and later was to command an army for an 
invasion of S 3 rria, 

The Conquest of Gaul. Caesar was soon made governor 
of niyiia and Gaul, ivith command of an army. He conquered 
Gaul (SS-Sl B.C.), and also invaded Britan, after which he 
Wrote a history of his conquests. 

Caesar, Master of Rome. Caesar’s appointment of five 
years in Gaul was too short a period, so he asked that it be 
renewed. Crassus was defeated by the Parthians. Pompey, now 
jealous of Caesar, persuaded the Senate to refuse a re-appointment 
and to ask him to resign at once. Caesar’s refusal to resign meant 
war. He soon met and defeated Pompey, now representing the 
Senate, and thus became virtual ruler. 

Mis Political and Economic Reforms. Caesar made pro* 
%indal governors strictly responsible to him, gave them fixed 
salaries and no other pay, and sent other officials to report aa to 
their behavior. He also extended citizenship to many provincials, 
He increased the membership of the Senate to six hundred, in¬ 
cluding many provincials, and dominated that body himself. He 
'became Tribune, Censor, and Dictator for life, and held the 
office of Imperator for himself and descendants. He required 
landlords to employ one free laborer for each two slaves, reclaimed 
and allotted more public lands, and settled eighty thousand cituens 
HI the provinces. He sponsored agrarian relief laws and aid for 
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insolvent debtors, refonned the calendar and the coinage system, 
took a census, drained marshes, improved roads, and erected 
public buildings. A group of political enemies assassinated him, 
44 B.C. 

THE ROMAN EMPIRE IN THE AUGUSTAN AGE 
(37 B.C.-70 A.D.> 

The Second Triumvirate. Octavius (later Augustus), a 
grand nephew of Julius Caesar, upon receiving news of his 
uncle’s death, went to Rome and placed himself at the head of 
the army to secure the place his uncle had held. He succeeded 
in obtaining the office of Consul and then made an alliance with 
Antony and Lepidus known as the Second Triumvirate, in which 
the three agreed to a general execution of all enemies and to an 
overthrow of the Republicans, headed by Brutus. Lepidus soon 
retired with the office of Pontifex Maximus, and the other two 
men foi^ht for supremacy. Octavius defeated the forces of Antony 
and Qcopatra at Actium and made Egypt into a Roman piovincc. 
Thus was the Second Triumvirate broken up. 

Organiiation of the Roman State. The republic was 
now no more. Octavius received the titles of Imperator, Prinoeps, 
Augustus, and Pontifex Maximus. He became a Consul with 
Pro-Consular powers, which meant that he commanded the army 
and navy and controlled all province. As Tribune he could sum- 
mom the Senate, propose laws, make treatie, and declare war and 
peace. He created an army of twenty-five legions, responsible 
directly to him. The Senate retained legislative antj JudiciaJ 
powers, but Augustus gave it an inadequate treasury and held 
the veto power over its acts. In the provinces he carried out and 
extended Julius Caesar's reforms. The Assemblies continued to 
exist, but Augustus could veto their acts. During his long reign 
(27 B.C.-A.D. 14), he gathered into his hands all the reins of 
government. 

Tiberius (Emperor, 14-37). He proved to be a wise, but 
unpopular, ruler. He alienated the army by his policy of peacC' 
angered the Senate because he spent money on the Asiatic provinces 
and refused to pension the nobility, and aroused the popola« 
because he cut down the supply of free wheat. 
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CaUgula (Emperor. 37-41). He wm of unsound mind 
and squandered much money. His own officers finally assassinated 
him. 

Claudius (Emperor. 41-54). The Praetorian Guard forced 
the Senate to select him. Though lacking firmness, he accoin- 
ptished much. He brought many provincial governors to task, 
bettered conditions of stave life, constructed aqueducts, and 
use of ministers, or advisers. 

Nero (54-68). His mother pushed him into power. For 
a while he ruled well but soon berame despotic and developed 
assassination to a fine art. Rome was practically destroyed by fire, 
an event which was followed by a idcious persecution of the 
Christians. Finally, facing a rewlt, he killed himself. 

Attempts to Restore Old Roman Life. Laws were passed 
to protect the sanctity of marriage and to banish the Oriental 
gods and restore the old religion. Moreover, old temples were 
rebuilt and new ones were erected. 

rmprovementa in the Capital. New police, fire, and water 
departments were created; and beautiful theaters, public baths, 
and government edifices were built. 

Art, Architecture, and Science. Greek and Oriental in¬ 
fluences predominated, except for the arch. Little sculpture and 
painting existed. The lack of achievements in science is illus¬ 
trated by Strabo’s geography and Agrippa's map, both of which 
4 re inaccurate. 

Literature. Greek influence predominated, for Roman 
youths studied in Athens, where they copied Greek writers. But 
Rome produced many prominent writers on her own account. 
Julius Caesar wrote narratives of his campaigns. Qeero wrote 
an inaccurate history of Rome from its founding to the time of 
Augustus. Horace, early an enemy of Augustus, but later a f rietu^ 
wrote incomparable odes depicting the men and life of his time, 
Virgil is chiefly famous for the Aeneid, an epic poem thaf paid 
tribirte to Augustus, 
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THE SECOND CENTUHY OF PEACE (70-1W) 

Problems Pacing the Government, The wise reforms in¬ 
stituted in poHdcaJ and economic affairs^ plus a succession of able 
rulers, gave Rome a new lease of life. Although the Augustan 
rulers had done much, two important matters still faced the 
govemtnenl: protection of the frontiers, and the organization of 
a more efficient government. To correct the firstp the emperor 
stationed trcfips along the northern boundary, the Danube frontier, 
and Parthia, Various steps were taken to remedy the second 
fault: a civil service system was created, fax farmers were largely 
replaced by government collectors, a uniform syst^ of law was 
developed^ and the government of the provinces was improved* 

Rulers of the Period- (1) Vespaaian (69-79). This mani 
proclaimed Emperor by his soldiers, conducted a thrifty and 
economical adimni&tration. (2) Titus (79-81). Titus, popular 
on account of his generosity, is, howevefi remenhered for the 
destruction of Jenisalem and the scattering of the Jews. A volcano 
destroyed Pompeii and Herculaneum during his reign* (3) Domi- 
tian (Sl-96). This ruler fortified the frontiers, conquered Britain 
and Gaul, quieted the Dacians, and persecuted the Christians, He 
fell at the hands of a Republican assassin. (4) Nerva (96-98)* 
Nerva was the first of the so-called ''five good emperors." As 
a member of the Senate, he increased the importance of that body, 
(5) Trajan (9S-1I7)* This war-like ruler subdued Dacia and 
established a Roman colony there. He also conquered Arabia* 
Armenia, and Parthia, and made these tenons into Roman 
provinces, (6) Hadrian (117-138). This Emperor gave up some 
of Trajan's conquests, built a wail across Britain, and established 
a Federal dvil service system. He also reorganized the army by 
introducing morab and disdpHne, extended dtizensbip to many 
provincials, and encouraged learning* (7) Antoninus Pius (I3S- 
161), He improved the lot of the slave and adopted the principle 
that a man is innocent until proved guilty. He neglected the 
defense of the frontier, (8) Marcus Aurelius (161-180). He 
was a Stoic philosopher and writer* While hb Meditations ap¬ 
proach Christianity in spirit, yet he persecuted the Christians. 
He died while defending the frontier against the bariiaiiaJis. 
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Civilization of the Period. The Empire by this tine eiti’ 
braced almost every known tongue and people. To weld these 
discordant elements together there was an excellent system of 
conununication and a law that was uniform and just. Commerce 
was extensive hut was confined to the Mediterranean and was 
under Roman control. RomCj Athens, and Alexandria were the 
centers of higher learning, where law, medicine, philosophy, Latin, 
and Greek were taught. Gtaminar schools, endowed by the state, 
existed in all the larger towns, as did lower schools in the smaller 
towns. Educadon was chiefly for the upper classes. Rome was 
a magnificent dty of one million people, with many public buildings. 
The Oriental religions were popular, many persons haring lost 
faith in the old Roman gods. Increasing numbers of Jews, with 
their own exclusive religion, were to be found in Roman cities. 
Christianity, which b^n in Purine and was spread in Rome 
hy the Apostle Paul and others, was also gaining many adherents. 
In spite of persecution of its believers, Christianity thrived. (See 
the next chapter.) 

A CENTURY OF REVOLUTION (IB(|.294> 

Evidences of Internal Disruption. The process of con¬ 
centrating land into great estates, or villas, which had been notice¬ 
able for some time, now went on apace. The small-scale farmers, 
no longer able to keep their land, became bound to some lord for 
their holdings, which could not be sold. They were called coloni. 
The supply of slaves decreased with the decline of war. Those 
remaining had their condition improved by law, some became 
caloni, and nthers were even set free. Wasteful methods of villa 
farming led to decreased productiveness. 

The Decline in Population. Increased luxury produced 
a lower birth rate, while the higher cost of firing made for 
smaller families. The Asiatic Plague also caused the death of many. 

Industrial and Commercial Stagnation. The lowered pur- 
cha^qg ability of country communities produced a consequent 
decline of dty industries and increased unemployment. In order 
to remedy the scardty of money, rulers resorted to debasing the 
coinage—a resnedy that made matters only worse. 
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Demoraluation of State and Army. Lacking money, the 
government paid soldiers in land and received taxes in grain. 
Because there was no law of succession, the army through force 
often put incompetent rulers into power. Because Romans would 
not serve, barbarian recruits were accepted- 

The Political and Military Situation. So low had Rome 
sunk that Julianus bought the throne at public auction (193). 
There were some signs of a revival under Septimius Severus 
(193-211). hut nothing permanent was accomplished. Eighty 
rulers occupied the throne within a period of ninety years, and 
most of them met death by violence^ Goths from the East ravaged 
the coast; others overran northern Italy, Gaul, and Spain. The 
Gauls achieved independence, while a new Persia arose to threaten 
Rome from Asia. 

BEOKGANIZATION AND DECLrINE (2S4-476) 

The Work of Diocletian. Diocletian made Rome into an 
undisguised Oriental monarchy. He deprived the Senate of ah 
power and assumed the role of a god-king. For administrative 
purposes, the government was divided into two grand divisions 
ruled over by August!, who further subdivided it and chose two 
Caesars as co-rulers; thus creating the Eastern and Westem 
Empires. He abo divided the provinces into four groups, re¬ 
organized their boundaries, and made them responsible directly 
to him. Finally, he engaged In the last and bitterest major per¬ 
secution of the Christians in Roman history. 

Results of His Work. Diocletian’s reorganization in¬ 
fused new energy into the goveminent, ended anarchy and law¬ 
lessness, and undoubtedly prolonged the life of the empire. On the 
other hand, it brought about a more oppressive system of taxation 
to support the new Courts, ended all semblance of liberty and 
democTacy, and paved the way for the eventual separation of the 
East and the West. 

The Successors of Diocletian in the West. Diocletian s 
plan of succession failed with the resignation of the August! in 
305, and the perictd of dvil war that followed was ended by the 
triumph of Constantine. This Emperor (323-33?) is chiefly un- 
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portant for two acts: the recognition of Chrisdanit^ as the state 
rdigion, and the removal of the capital to Constantinople. There 
were temporaiT reunions of the East and the West under Con- 
stantius <350) and Theodosius <375-395), but the^riod as a 
whole is a sad story of anarchy and confusion. The Roimn 
Empire of the West! came to an end with the re^val (476 A.U.) 
of tlie last Emperor and the bestowal of his powers on the 
Emperor of the East- 

Extent of the Roman Empire. The Roman Empire at 
one time included practically aU the Mediterranean wardd. Modem 
Egypt, Syria, Palestine, Turkey, Spain. Portugal. France, the 
British Isles, Belgium, Germany, the Netherlands, and most ot 
the Balkan states lay in its realm. 

Diverse Nationalities. There were sixty million people 
in this huge empire, and they consisted of almost eveiy human 
race and tongue, from the rough barbarians to the cultured 

Greeks. 

Bonds of Union. In spite of the vast extent and widely 
different peoples composing it, the Roman Empire existed for 
several centuries, and many considered it eternal. Evidently some 
strong tics bound it together. 

(1) Govemment. Perhaps one of the strong^t of these 
bonds was the government itself. It was headed by an emperor 
who was all-powerful and who was sometimes deified. It vm 
active in maintaining order, establishing justice, and defending 
the boundaries. In some instances it even provided amusemente 
and furnished food for its inhabitants. In the course of time it 
developed a superior system of law that was humane, unifor^ 
just, and adapted to the needs of a complex society such as existed 
within the empire. The Roman law stiH exerts a profound in¬ 
fluence on the world, for it is the basis of many modem law 
systems. Moreover, the goveminent preserved a peace that was 
effective, most of the time, throughout its domain. 

(2) Roads. “Ail roada lead to Rome” was the old say¬ 
ing. These roads were solidly built and widely extended. Aside 
from their military importance, they were also useful for com- 
tneice and other ooimmimcation. 
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(3) Educadon. Elementary, granunar, and higher schools 
were established in every town o£ importance, where teachers 
paid by the state tau^t similar subjects, such as law, mediciiie, 
Latin, Greek, rhetoric, oratory, and patriotism. Though this edu¬ 
cation was diiefly (or those of the upper and middle classes, never¬ 
theless it acted as a unifying factor, 

CAUSES AND EVIDENCES OF ROMAN DECLINE 

Decline in Character, There was a decline of the old 
Roman character; a process that was aided by the infusion of 
lower blood and by luxury and was illustrated by the growth of 
immorality and divorces and by the increasing disrespect for law. 

Economic Phases. Land, by graft and fraud, fell into 
the hands of a few, and farms became less productive. Food prices 
declined because of the competition of slave labor and govern¬ 
ment-owned grain. Taxation became intolerable, especially on 
InnH- Furthermore, the prevalence and cheapness of slaves created 
disrespect for work and made the Romans a nation of loafers. 
In time the coloni qrstem of bound labor arose, but this scarcely 
bettered conditions. War. slavery, plague, and unprofitable living 
conditions also caused a decline in population. 

Barbarian Inroads, Barbarians entered either peacefully, 
marrying Romans and bwering their living standards, or by force, 
capturing portions of the empire, 

Christianity. This factor destroyed the religious unity 
of the ^pire, kept some good men out of the government, and 
encouraged celibacy and depopulation. 

Political Aspects. The great size of the empire made it 
diliicult to govern. Moreover, people lost interest in political 
affairs, and the government became so corrupt at times that it 
required reforms to save it from destruction. 

Military Problems, As the old Roman willingness to 
fight declined, mercenary troops, especially Germans, were used. 
The army became involved in politics, lost its discipline, and was 
unequal to the huge task of defending the frontier. 
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QU£ST10NB 

1. Discuss the g-eography of ItaJy^ and show how It affected Roinan 
history. 

2. Who wert the Rocnatis? Tell of their predecessors aad neighbors. 

3. Describe the RomacL conquest of Italy. 

4. Trace to its conclusion the stryggle between Rome and Cacthage. 

5. Tdl of Rome's conquest of the Hellenistic Hast 

d. Who MS the greater general^ Hannibal or Alejmnderf Why! 

T* Mention and explain eight results ol Roman expansioiL 
S. Describe the land situation after Rome's e^qrimsioii. What re¬ 
forms were attempted! 

9. TeU of the work oE Marius^ SnUa, Pompey^ CatalinCn Cicero^ Julius 
Caesar. 

How did Augustiis organize the state? What reform^ did he 
undertake? 

11. Discuss Augustan art* architecture, scknccp and literature, 

12. Outline the work of the successors of the Augustan line. 

13. Outline the work of the Flavian Emperora; of the "FiTe Good 
Emperors/^ 

14. Explain Diocletian^s work, and give Its good and had points. 

15. What evidences of decay existed in Rome durbg the century of 
condict! 

16l Compare the Roman and Greek religions. 

17. Identify: Romulus, _ Etru^canSp Quatsters, Antiochus, Jugurtha, 
Cimbri, Arnfid^ Lepidus, Crassns^ Livy, Strabo^ Parthian^p Dacia, 
^^tditatianSf Caracalla, Julianus, Theodosius, Justiziaii. 

IS. Compare the two Triuinvirates. 
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ChapteK VIl 

THE RISE OF 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 

Turpote: To Study tk^ Early History of the CkrtsUan Church 
and to Maf^e an Analysis of the Chnstian Edison. 

Since the Christian Chun* became the greatest institution 
in the whole history of Europe and of the Western VTorld, and 
since it profoundly affected the literature of ail the countries of 
Europe and America, no one can understand the history of western 
dviliaation without being fairly familiar with the history of the 
Christian Church and of the Christian religion. When the dvilisa- 
don of the ancient world decayed and when the nations that had 
been conquered by the Romans rdapsed into barbarism and chaos, 
the Christian Church restored order, rebuilt libraries, preserved 
thousands of manuscripts, founded new schools in many countries, 
and perfected a new code of law for the nations of the Western 
World. Gradually the Christian religion overswept western Asia 
and the whole of Europe, conquering wherever it went the religions 
of the Egyptians, the Persians, the Greeks, and the Romans. 


TO 
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THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN THE 
FIRST CENTURY OF OUR ERA 

Iritcrary Sources of the Christian ReligioiL The whole 
of the Bible, which is made up of the Old Testament and the 
New Testament, forms the basis of the Oiristiati religion. The 
New Testament is made up of the four Gospels of Matthew, 
Mark. Luke, and John? the Acts of the Apostles; the Epistles 
of the leading Apostles; and the Revelation of the Apostle John. 
These works tell about the life and death of Jesus of Nazareth, 
who is called Jesus Christ. They describe the most impoitant 
features of the Christian faith. They also tell about the missionary 
labors of the leading apostles. However, the historian is not in a 
position to telJ whether these books which make up the New Testa¬ 
ment were divinely inspired and for that reason in fallible, or 
whether they are merely human documents. The reader must 
judge for himself as to their authenticity. In addition to the New 
Testament, the other important literary sources of the Christian 
religion are the works of the Church Fathers, who were leaders in 
the Christian Church during the first five centuries. Furthermore, 
the decisions of the early church councils are also important literary 
sources. 

Reasons for the Success of the Early Christian. Church. 
First of alt, it possessed a book, the Bible, which was considered 
the divinely inspired Word of God. In the second place, the 
members of the Church beiieved that Jesus Christ was the only- 
bcgotten Son of God, and since he was the Founder of the Church, 
the Christian religion surpassed all others. Thirdly, the Christian 
religion proclaimed the highest code of ethics that the world had 
ever known, including the Ten Commandments of Moses and the 
Two Commandments of Jesus. Fourthly, to all human beings 
who wished to accept Jesus Christ as their Savior, it hdd out 
hope of redemption from sin and the deiril, and an eternal life 
hereafter. Fifthly, it promised not merely eternal Ufe, but also 
the resurrection of the body. Sixthly, it taught that God was the 
Father of all htanan beings, and that He was sincerely interested 
In the welfare of every one of them. Seventhly, it raised the 
status of women, and it proclaimed that all human beings, in a 
certain sense at least, were equal before God. Finally, it gave to 
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its mmibtfs an enlightened viewpoint as to their duties toward 
rulers, superiors* inferiors, and in short toward all other human 
beir^. As a result, Chriitians became respectable and orderly 
citizens of all nations in which they lived. 

SUBSEQUENT HISTOEY OP THE 

early church 

Persecution of the Christians, Since the Christians re¬ 
fused to worship the emperors, and since they were accused of 
various crimes for which as a mle they were not at all responsible, 
several emperors, beginning with NerOi persecuted them severely. 
Many of them were thrown before the wild beasts in the arena 
of the Coliseum. Others were burned to death in the same place 
or elsewhere in Home, the capital of the Roman Empire, as well 
as In other cities. The last persecution occurred at the opening 
of the fourth century, but Emperor Constantine in 313 promulgated 
the famous Edict of Milan, in which he stated that all religions^ 
including the religion of the Christianst were to be tolerated 
henceforth. 

The Council of Nicaea (iZS). This was an assembly 
attended by the leading clergy throughout the Roman Empire, 
and was convened by Emperor Constantine, Among the many 
decisions made was the condemnation of the heresy of Arius* 
who taught that God the Father is from eternity, but that God 
the Son and God the Holy Spirit are His creations. The council 
accepted the confession of Athanasius, which stated that the Son 
is of the same substance as the Father, 

Final Conquest of the Christian Religion, During the 
course of the fifth century, after Emperor Julian had tried to 
restore paganism to its ancient position of power within the Roman 
Empire, in whidi undertaking he had completely failed, the Chris¬ 
tian religion became the only legitimate religion in the entire. 
The emperors themselves accepted the teachings of the Christian 
Church, and a large number of the oflidaJs in the empire also 
called themselves Christians. Unioittmatcly for the Church, the 
adherence of so many wealthy and influential persons tended to 
make the Church more worldly and less interested in purely 
spiritual things. Furthermore, the Church also received an im¬ 
mense number of holdings of real estate* bequeathed by persons 
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aiudoiis to have prayers said for them after they had passed away. 
For that reason they often gave their property to the Church on 
condition that they would be remembered in prayers by various 
important manbei's in the Churdi. 

Church Government- Each congregation had a minister 
or pastor, who was originally called a bishop {epi^capus} or elder 
(presbyter}. The word ''priest" was derived from the term pres- 
byter^ The pastor as a nde was assisted fay elders and deacons^ 
The latter were in charge of the finances of the congregation and 
also visited the poor and needy- The elders often substituted 
for the pastors in the admimstradon of the sacraments and in 
preaching- They also helped in visiting the sick. A number of 
congregations were united into a district called a bishopric, gov¬ 
erned by an offidal called “bishop." Furthermore, a number of 
fa^ishoprics* or dioc^es^ were grouped into a larger unit called an 
archbishopric, governed over by an archbishop. This unit was 
also called a “province." Gradually the democratic features of 
early Church government made room for a monarchial system of 
governmenti which afterwards was called the "hierarchy." 

THE BEGINNING OF KONASTICISU 

Origin and Spread. The idea of separating from the 
world to avoid its snares and pitfalls is of pagan origin, but soon 
it found vogue among the Christians. Some devotees of the practice 
lived as hermits, but the more common method was to live m 
groups, or monasteries- St Basil early founded such communities, 
and others took up the Idea and spread it throughout Europe. 
Monastic life attracted many- Those who wished to mortify the 
body, to escape from the Barbarians, to spend a life in study and 
contemplation, or to flee from crime and disgrace—aH sudi found 
a refuge in monasteries. 

Monastery Life. St. Benedict formulated a set of rules 
for monastic life that others widdy copied- According to this 
system, a person who entered a monastery took the vows of 
poverty, obedience, and chastity- He spent his time In a regular 
routine of meditation and prayer, farmings draining marshes, 
copyirig manuscripts, writing, and simitar activities. The monastery 
strove to be a complete economic and sodal unit. 
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Influence of the Monasteries. These organizations pro¬ 
duced many church leaders and upheld the Popes in all matters. 
They also kept alive learning, dispensed charity, taught new 
methods of farming, gave new dignity to manual labor, and sent 
out missionaries. Augustine and forty followers went as mis¬ 
sionaries to the British Isles and later his successors in that 
region won the leaders of the original Celtic Church to the Catholic 
fold. The final victory came at the Cdundl of Whitby (66+). St. 
Columban acted as a missionaTy to the Gauls and Lombards. St. 
Boniface established churches and monasteries among the Ger¬ 
mans, These are only a few of the many missionary activities 
of the monks. 

THE RISE OF THE PAPACY 

Relation of Church and State. Mention has been made 
of the growth of the primitive religion till it became the state 
religion under Constantine. After that time it not only grew in 
sire and complexity of organiiation, but it also began a persecution 
of pagans and Atian Christians. At first, church and state cooper¬ 
ated, for the church was dependent on the Emperor, who rewarded 
it and punished its enemies. But as the Empire grew weaker from 
barbarian Inroads the church tended to become more independent 
of the government, and even to assume certain governmenta! 
functions, such as the dispensing of charity, the defense of widows 
and orphans, and the control of education, marriage, and divorce. 

Origin of the Powers of the Pope. The term Pope is not 
mentioned in the Bible or the early church codes. Catholics, how¬ 
ever, maintain that Peter was leader among the apostles and was 
first bishop of Rome, and that his powers were handed down 
to subsequent bishops of that dty, or to the Popes. Historically 
speaking, it is easy to understand how the bishop of Rome came 
to be leader of the churdi. Rome had been the capital of the 
old world, and people had become used to looking to it for 
leadership. The fall of the Empire of the West increased the 
prestige of die Pope. One bishop in particular—Leo (440-461) 
’—greatly increased the powers of his ofEcc, He persuaded Valen- 
III to issue a decree recognizing the supremacy of the 
Church of Rome over the Gallic Qiurch. This active bishop also 
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turned bade Attila and helped to save Rome from destmctioii. 
The name Pope finally came to be applied to the bishop of Rome 
only. The leading^ prelate in the East was called the Patriatdu 

Gregoiy, the First Great Pope, 5&0-604. Raised in a 
pious home> Gregory was well-educated and at an early age entered 
monastic li fe. When he became Pope he revolutionized the admin¬ 
istration of affairs iii the dty of Rome and increased the private 
patrimony of the Pope. He also made peace with the Lombards 
and even converted the fang, thereby ridding Rome of a trouble¬ 
some enemy. He established numerous ecdesiastica] courts and 
gained control over many bishops. He was also a leading writer 
of tbc day- 

THE CHURCH FATHERS 

Apostolic Fathers. The Church Fathers who lived in 
the first century of our era were commonly referred to 34 the 
Apostolic Fathers. Among them may be mentioned aement of 
Ronw, who is considered, at least by the Roman Catholics, as one 
of the early Popes. He wrote infiuential letters to the churches 
in the Hear East, and in this maimer kept in dose touch with them. 

The Defense of the Chnstiaii ReEgiotu A large number 
of Christian writers of prominence wrote treatises, tailed Apolo- 
gies, in defense of their religion. They tried to show that the 
Greeks had been poorly led even by so great a thinker as Plato, 
They condemned the immoral teachings of the mystery rdigions 
of the andent Greeks, and they pointed out that the polytheism 
of both the Greeks and the Romans was an abomination in the 
sight of God. 'Thsy compared the virtues of the Christians with 
the immoral lives of the greatest thinkers among the Greeks, 
including Plato, who had taught that all women should be hdd 
in common. Many of them made ehborate lists of all the heresies, 
both among the Christians and among the pagans. Amoi^ these 
apologists was Irenaeus. 

St. Ambrose. Perhaps the most influential Church 
Father in the fourth century was St. Ambrose, who not only 
wrote important books but also exerdsed much mflttence in his 
capadty as the Bishop of Milan. At that time the Emperor lived 
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in Milan instead of Rome, and for that reason the position of 
Ambrose was of great importanre. The emperor at this time was 
Theodosius, who at least on one occasion was severely reprimanded 
by Ambrose for certain massacres that had been perpetrated by 
imperial command. 

St, Jerome. This great writer lived at the end of the 
fourth century and at the bcpnning of the fifth century. A great 
linguist, he made a new version of the Bible ivtuch is commonly 
called the Vulgate, written in the Latin language, and translated 
out of the original Hebrew and Greek tongues, 

St, Augustine. The most important among all the Church 
Fathers was St. Augustine, whose books, including his famous 
Confessions and The City of God, were read by more persons in 
the Middle Ages than the books of any other person. In Tiie City 
of God he told about the Christian Church, which he contrasted 
with the Roman Empire, He pointed out that all nations were 
full of corruption, and all would in time pass away, but that the 
Christian Church bad an eternal inheritance reserved for it in the 
heavens. St. Augustine also became famous for his exceUent 
exposition of the most important doctrines that comprised the 
Christian faith. Of the Christian creed. Like Plato, he bebeved 
in "realism.” He also taught the doctrine of predestination, accord¬ 
ing to which God determines in advance what would be the fate 
of human beii^s as far as their salvation was concerned. However, 
St. Augustine has often been misunderstood, and it should be 
reinembered that he did not teach that God forced people into 
heaven or hell, but that, although man was not able to do very 
much, there was a real cooperation between God and man. 

QUESTIONS 

1. What are the books that make up the New Testament? 

Z. Who wtrfl the diicipk^ and the aposlks? 

i Where watS the fir&t ChrUtiaei Qiurch IfKatcd? 

4, How were the early Christian churches governed? 

5, Who were some of the earliest ChrbtiM missionaries? 

6, Explain why the Christian rdigioia triLTOphed over M other 
religions of the andent world 

7, Why were the Christians persecuted by certain Ronaan Emperors? 
Who decided at last to tolerate the Chnstiaii religioDp and to 
protect it to some extent? 
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9. Duedbe the Arian heresy. 
lOr Explain hew mdnaslieisQt ari^ated^ 

IL Explain why the bishop of Rome became the Leader of the Church 
in the West 

12. Name some of the early popes. 

13. Why ¥fas St Ambrose an important Church Falhcrf 

14. What was the mo^t impozlant work done by St Jerome? 

L5, Discuss the works and the most important trachixigs of St. 
An^ Stine. 
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Sign i-fica n t tes 


Battle of Adrismof^le . , « ^ » 378 

Sack of Rome by Gothi , . ^ » 410 

Battle of Chalons - .p , ^ « 4S1 

Battle of Tours 732 

Charlemagne's Empire , « ^ » 768-014 



Chapter VIII 

THE GERMAN MIGRATIONS 
AND KINGDOMS 

^Purpose: To Leam About the Most Important GermanU 
Tribes and the Kingdoms Which They Established Upon 
the Ruins of the Roman Empire in the West, 

Th« Geitnans or Teutons, like the Greeks and the Romaits, 
belonged to the Indo-European peoples. But, unlike the Greeks 
and the Romans,, they onginally lived to the north of the Alps, 
and for that reason they are tommonly called the "Nordics." 
The peoples in southern Europe, on the other hand, are generally 
said to belong to the Mediterranean race. Between the Mediter¬ 
ranean race and the Nordics lived the so-called Alpine race, to 
which belonged the Celts. There are also many authorities who 
believe that the Slavs, who inhabited central and east central 
Europe shortly after the fall of the Roman Empire, also belonged 
to the Alpine race. 
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THE COMING OP THE BARBARIANS 

Early Invasions of RomCi The Ganb mads several in¬ 
cursions into Rome and once sacked the city* Hannibal enlisted 
many barbarians in his army while he was in Italy. Marins 
earned the pmnd title of Savior of the Country because he de¬ 
feated the Gmbri and the Teutons. Other barbarians entered 
Rome peacefully and became soldiers or coloni. These early 
barbarians came for ■various motives — booty, plunder^ adventure, 
or homes. 

Origin and Native Homes of the Early GennanSp The 
German barbarians lived in the vicinity of the Baltic Sea before 
they invaded Rome. Some historians trace them to an Indo-Euro¬ 
pean origin similar to that of the Persians, Greeks» and Romans. 

Their Home Life. The early Germans were tall blonds, 
lived in rude huts or caves ^ ate milk products or flesh, and hunted 
or plundered for a living. Their religion was chiefly a nature 
worship. Women were held in high esteem, and monogamy vras 
the rule* There were a few nobles and slaves^ but most of them 
were simply freemen* 

Their Govemment. There was a Popular Assembly, 
which all freemen attended* It dedded such important questions 
as peace, war, migrations* selection of leaders, and crime. The 
Old Men^s CbuodI discussed matters of state when the Assembly 
was not in session* Each tribe had a military chief, or king, who 
held his position by virtue of ability in war. Youthful followers 
sometimes attadied themselves to certain older leaders in war 
and peace: a relationship known as ofur. Guilt or innocence 
was determined by ordeals of fire and water, by oath taking, or 
by wager of battle* To be outlawed from the tribe was considered 
the severest punishment, but fines, slavery, and death were also 
resorted to as penalties^ 

The Goths. Driven by the Huns> these people sought 
to cross the Danube River into Rome and succeeded in doing so. 
They defeated the Romans at Adrianoplc (378) and later^ under 
Alaric, sacked the city of Rome (410), The West Goths (Visi¬ 
goths) settled in Spain and southern Gaul, where they founded 
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a Idn^om and helped the Roinans defeat Attila at Chalons (451), 
They also ended the Empire of the West in 476. The Eastern 
Goths (Ostrogoths), under TheodoriCp set up a kingdom in ItaJj^ 
but Justinian later forced them to leave (533). 

The Franks. The Franks came from the region of the 
lower Rhine, and spread slowly, but permanently. Their leader, 
QoviSp conquered Gaul and also defeated three other German 
tribes: the Alemannip West Goths, and Burgundians. He and 
his soldiers became Chiistians. After his death three kingdoms 
appeared t Neustriap Austrasiap and Burgundy; but these kingdoms 
were later merged under KppJn* 

Other Tribes. The Vandals migrated to Spainp thence 
to northern Africa, where they established a kingdom. They be- 
came pirates and sacked Rome (4S5). The Burgundians settled 
In the region northwest of Italy but submitted to Fmnkish domi¬ 
nation for a time. Burgundy became a province of France. The 
Lombards overran the Italian Peninsula after the death of Jus¬ 
tinian, settled in northern Italy* and founded a kingdom that 
lasted two hundred years- The Angles, Saxons, and Jutes invaded 
and conquered Britaim 

The Mingling of Homan and Barbarian. No reliable 
estimate can be made of the number who came into the Roman 
Empire. They accepted Christiania readily and soon began to 
speak a modified Latin but kept their own laws. Their coming 
had a disastrous effect on learning* of which they knew nothing. 
Writers disappeared, centers of learning were destroyed, and 
civilization in general declined. The so-called "Dark Ages” resulted. 

THE FFANKS and THEIIt EMPIRE 

Charles MarteL The Merovingian successors of Clovis 
became so feeble that an officiaJ of the Royal households called 
the Mayor of the Palace* actually usurped the powers of the king i 
and one of these, PippiUp succeeded m making the office hereditary 
in his family. It was Charles Martel, though, who really made 
the position prominent enough to enable his successor to become 
king of the Franks. This man commanded the army at the battle 
of Tours, thereby gaining great honor. He abo consolidated his 
power by subduing ref ractory bishops and abbots^ 
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Pippin. This 000 of Charles Martel pushed the DODuoal 
ifing from the throne and became king by i^pal sanction. He also 
comjuered Lombardyi thus ridding the Pope of a dangoious enemy 
and frm^nting the dose rdations between the Papal oflke and 
the new line of Carolingian Idngs. 

Personality and Conquests of Charlemagne. This king, 
who is the foremost figure in medieval history, possessed a pleasing 
personal appearance and was unusually temperate in his daily 
habits. In the course of his long ragn (he lived 742-81+) he 
made many conquests. Especially troublesome did the Saxons 
prove to be, for they rebelled against him nine times. There was 
less trouble, however, in establishing Chnstianity among than. 
He also conquered the Lombards in Italy, who were again threaten¬ 
ing the Pope, and placed the iron crown of their king on his own 
head. In die course of his expedidons, he Ukewise acquired Aqui¬ 
taine, Bavaria, Bohemia, other narby Slavic regions, and 
northeastern Spain. 

Charlemagne as Emperor. While Giarlemagne was 
kn^elin e at wotstup, the Pope prockimed turn Emperor of the 
Romans (800). The head of the church doubtless desired to 
continue his good rdadons with the Franldsb king, to reward 
him for past favors, and to give him a title in keeping with his 
dignity. It seemed fitting, also, to take that step^ since there was 
no emperor in the East just then, and it was fdt that there should 
be one somewhere. The act started the Frankish empire, which 
in turn led to the creation of the shadn^wy Holy Roman Emfure. 
It also caused later trouble between Germany and Italy, aided the 
forces of disunity in both oountries, and strengthened the Papal 
daim of superiority over kings. 

His Plan of Government. Charlemagne had no general 
system of taxation but depended largely upon the income from 
his estates, which he guarded carefully. He put counts in 
various places and charged them with the duties of maintaining 
order and justice and ralsit^ troops. To chedf the work of dvese 
counts, he sent out royal commissioners in pairs to investigate 
and report. He traveled mudi and often made penonal inspectioo 
of the work of his ofiiciala. 
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His Promotiaii of Educatioii. It was an age of ignof- 
anee; books were scarce and mterest in educatican was generally 
lacking. Charlemagne, however, not only improved his own limited 
opportunities to learn but also promoted the establishment of 
numerous bistuqs’ and abbots' schenis, where sons of the poor, 
as well as the rich, might leaxm He likewise founded a school 
near his home for the instruction of his own children and those 
of nearhy nobles and invited some of the foremost educators in 
Europe to teach there. His work bore little fruit, however, so far 
as dtspeUiug the general ignorance of the period was oonceroed. 

THE BEEAK-UP OF CHARLEMAGNE'S EMPIRE 

Division of the Kingdotm Charlemagne planned a divi¬ 
sion of his kingdom among his three sons (806), but two of 
them died before their father did, leaving to a third son, 1 
the Pious, the tefritoiy still united. Three of his sons. Lothaire, 
Charles the Bald, and Louis the German, after much quarreling, 
finally divided their grandfather's domains at the Treaty of Verdun 
(843). To Charles went the western part, or France; to Lothaire 
went the imperial title and a central strip, including later Lorraine 
and northern Italy; while to Louis went the eastern division, 
or Germany. 

Completion of the Disruption. There was a temporary 
reunion of the kingdoms under Charles the Fat, hut he proved 
to be too incompetent to hold his gains, or even his throne. The 
West Frankish kingdom divided into northern and southern prov¬ 
inces, while in Italy the counts and local landowners held sway. 

Causes and Kesults of the Disruption. Undoubtedly the 
lack of another Charlemagne was a prominent cause of disruption, 
for he overcame difiiculties that overwhelmed his successors. Poor 
means of communication and a scarcity of money were other 
causes, for they increased the dlfBculties of the government. 
Barbarian invasions contnbuted to the break-up, the Northmen 
invading by sea and by the rivets, the Slavs entering from the 
“St, the Hungarians coming into central Germany and northern 
Italy, and the Saracens overruniiing portions of Spain, Sicily, 
Italy, »nd southern France. The granting of innnunities — land 
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grants exempting the owner from visits or snpervisioo of govern* 
ment officials -also increased the prevailing confusion and weak* 
ened the king. The Gennan custom of dividing the heritage, lather 
than handing it down to the oldest son, aJsO led to divisions thai 
M^ened the once great empire. The results were increasing 
disunity, tlie weakening of the royal power, and the growth of 
fcudalisEn. 

Tilt Last of the Oarolingiaiis m France. The succcssofs 
of Charlemagne divided his kingdom In 843. The portion that fell 
to Charles, which may be called France, contained many rebellious 
nobles, and faced Saracens. Northmen, and German foes. Uttte 
unity existed in the territory; powerful lords held much of k, 
and feudalism had become firmly entrenched. Under these circum¬ 
stances, disunity increased in the latter days of the Carolingians. 
Great fiefs arose such as Normandy, Brittany, the Flemish towns. 
Burgundy, Aquitaine, Toulouse, and Champagne. 

Germany and Italy, Germany, the easternmost division 
ceded by the Verdun Treaty, was smaller and more uncivilized 
than the other two divisions and contained few people except 
Germans. There was a sharp tendency toward disunity; 
of the fact that kings were elected, old tribal divisions persisted, 
and border enemies often iovaded the land. 

THE GERMANIC KINGDOMS IN ENGLAND 
BEFORE THE NORMAN CONQUEST 

EarUest Inhabitants of Britain. Long before the Romans 
came under Julius Caesar to invade England and make it a Rofuan 
province, the island of Great Britain had been settled by Cdtic 
peoples. Those who lived in what is now England were 
the Britons, while those in Ireland were called the f^aTl g They 
were dosely related to the Celts, who about the year 1000 B.C. 
or a little later settled in what is now France and the oountiy to 
the north, that is, the Netherlands. The peninsula in France ral lH 

Bnt^y was named after the same people from whom the name 
Bntajii was dcrivicrf.^ 

The Roman Occupation. As we have seen, Caesar and 
nis legions invaded Gr^ Britain about the year SS B.C, but 
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E^biid did not become a Ronm province until muck later. It 
was about the year SO A D. that England was finally icjcorporated 
into the Roman Empire. This province remained a part of the 
Roman dominions until the fifth century, when the Roman legions 
were withdrawn in order to defend the territories doser to Italy. 

The Cominf of the Germanic Tribes* During the fifth 
and sixth centuries several Teutonic tribes migrated to England 
and to Scotland. The most immerous perhaps were the Saxons, 
who settled in ast central England, particularly around what is 
now the dty of London. The Angles occupied the area to the 
north, while in the extreine southeast,^ in the county of Kent, 
the Jutes settled* These were people who had arrived from the 
mainland of Denmark, whidi is called Jutland- In addition to 
these three tribes there were also a large number of Frisians 
who had come from the Netherlands* The Scotch highlands 
remained for the mo$t part in the possession of the original 
Celtic inhabitants, but in the 1owlands> around what is now the 
dty of Edinburgh* Angles and Frisians sailed. 

Union of the Germanic Kingdoms in England* For a 
time there were at least four kingdoms in England^ but gradually 
these kingdoms were ail consolidated into that of the west Saxons* 
or Wessex. About the year 8J0 Egbert was the king of this 
united kingdom, and he ruled almost all of England. 

The First Danbh Conquest of EnglaniL Between S40 
and 87S England was invaded upon several occasions by the 
Danes from the region which later wa$ known as Denmark* that is. 
the country of the Danes. In 878 they were defeated by the 
king of the west Saxons, Alfred the Great (S7l’‘901), but the 
C>anes were still so strong that Alfred wa$ compelled to set aside 
a region to the north of his own kingdom, which was called the 
Danelaw* 

The Reign of Alfred the Great. Alfred the Great is noted 
for his scholarly work, for he codified the laws of England and 
he made possible the writing of the first part of the famous 
Chreniclf, in which much iniormatiou may be found 
about the England of his rdgn. This chromde;, togetl^r with 
many other unportant works* wai written in the Anglo-Saxon 
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laugTiage, It should be noted that during the eighth and ninth 
centuries the Enghsh were famous for their schobrship. AJctiin, 
one of their educators, had been the duef teacher at the court 
of Charlemagne, FurtherxDOre, a number of English missionaries 
had worked among the Germans, notably St, Boniface, who was 
called the Apostle of the Germans, 

England in the Tenth Centtiry^ It was in this century 
that the Anglo-Saxons pushed the Danes hack farther and farther 
into the north, until eventually they had occupied the whole of 
what was called the Danelnwp At the same time* England was 
divided into stur^, that is, counties, and the latter were sub¬ 
divided into hundreds, which were small units of land occupied 
by about one hundred families^ Each shire or county was ruled 
by a shire reeve, that is. a sheriff. Great progress vras abo 
made in the administration of Justice, In each hundred there 
was a local court, which met once a months and in each shire 
there was a higher court, which met twice a year. There was 
also the witan, a national court composed of nobles, 

.The Second Danish Conquest, Since the successors of 
Alfred the Great were medioCTe rulers, the Danes once more 
returned and under King Canute ruled England from 1016 to 
1035, Then followed the reigns of two English Idngs, namely. 
Edward the Confessor and Harold, The latter was defeated m 
1066 by William, Duke of Norniandy* whose conquest is called 
the Norman Conquest of England, 


QUESTIONS 

1. Who Were the Celts and where did they DriginaUy live? 

2, WTikh countries were named after the Celts? 

3, Name sbt Cennanic tribes and their hemes, 

4. Ueacribe the religi-cn of the prEuiitive Germana. 

What Was the cemifafitf? 

d Desenhe the government of the Germanic tribes, 

7, What were the results of the invasions by the Huns? 

8, Trace the history of the Franks until the tune of Cbarlemafne, 
Desedbe the personality of Oarlemagne. 

10, Why did the Pope dedde to call him Emperor? 

11. Describe Charlemagne's government:. 

1^ Tell what he did for the cause of edncatioa. 
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IJ. lleiidcfi thru catufifl for tlie dedine and faill of the Fraokisb 
empire. 

14. WlUt li the eignificAiice of the Treaty of Veidun is 843? 

15. Who were the Jait Carolingiaiis? 

16^. Whence capie the Apgies and Saxons and Jutei? 

17^ Di5Cu59 the brst and second periods of Danish rule in England. 
18. Dtscuss the career of Alfred the Great 
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Chapter IX 


THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE AND 
THE RISE OF MOHAMMEDANISM 

Vurpote: To Study the History of the Byzantine Empire, 
the Growth of Mohammedanism, and the Causes 
and the Restdts of the Crusades, 


In the midst of the so-called "Dark Ages." which lasted 
from about 400 to 1000, two empires fioimshed which not only 
preserved the culture of dassical civilization, hut also added 
many new elements of their own. While France. Spain, Italy, 
and Germany were shmuded partly in intelfectual and political 
^kness, the dty of Constantinople grew to such proportions that 
It had a population of about 800,000. At the same time another 
great metropolis prospered in the Near East — namely, the city 
of Bagdad in Mesopotamia. Furthermore, the dty of Alexandria, 
near the mouth of the Nile River in Africa, also had a population 
of more than half a million inhabitants. It was far more wealthy 
and had much more commerce than Athens had ever enjoyed. 
Both among the Christians in the Byzantine Empire and among 
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the Mohammedans in the regions to the east, southwest, and 
south of this erapirep great um^ersides were founder!, huge libraries 
were biiiltp enonnous progress was imde in sdestific studies, and 
coiTurnerce, industry, and agricufture developed rapidly, 

THE BYZANTINE EBffPIEE 

Founding and Importance, Before Constantine selected 
a capital on the hanks of the Bosf^ms and named it after himself, 
there had been an organized government in the region, and for a 
thousand years more his successors continued to rule. This Tong 
life was attributable in part to the favorable position of Con¬ 
stantinople^ It was on the highway between Asia and Europe, 
it commanded the water pas^ges between the Mediterranean and 
the Black seas, it had an excellent harbor, and it drew trade from a 
large and fertile area, wdl drained by navigable rivers. 

Political and Military History, After the defeat at 
AdHanople C37S), the Byzantine emperors developed a strong 
army and navy and had a wdt organized and highly centralized 
government. One of the greatest of these rulers, Jtistinian fS27- 
56S), collected a great code of Roman law^ vrbich was translated 
into the Greek language and modified 10 meet the needs of the 
time. From the first the empire faced many enemies, one of 
whom was the Goths. Byzantine armies conquered these, how- 
ever, and spread their control into Italy, Spain, and northern 
Africa. Again in the sixth and seventh centuries the Byzantine 
Empire suffered from Persian invasions of Asia Minor but man¬ 
aged to beat them back. From the north came the Avars and 
the Slavs, who sometimes had to be bought oil. The Arabs also 
conquered much Byzantine territory in the seventh and eighth 
™5inries, but they failed to take Constantinople The Sdjuk 
Turks captured Asia Minor in the eleventh centuiy, while the 
Patzinaks and Komiaiis threatened from other directions. Em- 
pcfor Alexius (lOSl-1118) repdled the attacks on Constantinople 
bat became fearful and called on the Pope for aid — an act that 
helped to bring about the first Crusade. The Venetians managed 
to direct the fotirtb Crusade against Constantinople, during which 
the dty was Kcked Although the Greeks managed to re- 
control in 1361, the empire st^dily dedmed until its capital 
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fell before the oiislaught of the Ottoman Turks in 1453- The 
niece of the last Byzantine emperor became the bride of a 
Muscovite prince who later was made Tsar. To their emblem of 
Saint George slaying the dragon the Tsars now added that of the 
two-headed eagle of the Caesars and claimed to be successors of 
the Byzantine emperors. 

Byzantine CLvUization. The Byzantine empire embraced 
many peoples, but Greek was the official language; and it per¬ 
petuated the Greek, rather than the Roman dvilization. It suffered 
much f rom ciril conHicts caused by the absence of a dehnite rule 
of succession. Too, the church was less inhuential than was the 
Roman Catholic church in the west. Indeed, the emperor often 
dictated to the Patriarch, who headed the Eastern church, the 
religious policy that he should follow. This was the ease when 
he ordered that all images be removed from churches- The Pope 
objected, and a dispute known as the Iconoclastic Controversy 
resulted. This, and other disagreements on points of doctrine, 
finally led to a complete separation of the Roman and the Orthodox 
churches in 1054. Feudalism developed in Byzantium as fully as 
it did in Western Europe. The Western world profited, as did 
Russia and the Balkans, from the gifts of Byzantine civilization. 
Gassical literature, especially that of Greece, was preserved there 
in its purest form and passed on to Western Europe. The Byzan¬ 
tine inEuence in painting and architecture was also especially 
prominent. 

THE RISE OF MOHAMMEDANISM 

The Arabs before Mohammed. The inhabitants of Arabia 
followed a semi-nomadic life. They had little education but 
abounded in hospitality, chivalry, and truthfulness. Some of them 
leaned toward Christianity; others toward Judaism; but most of 
them had their own native form of worship, with headquarters at 
Mecca, where they kept the Sacred Stone iti the Kaaba, or temple. 

Mohammed (571-632)* He began life as a poverty- 
stricken orphan and shepherd boy but found Ms fortunes improved 
when he married a rich widow* fn the course of time he formulated 
his doctrine and began to preach it, gaming a few followers from 
members of his family and near friends. His activities attracted 
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the attention of religious leaders at Mecca, who aused him to 
flee to Medina (622), Mohammedans date their calendar from 
that event. He rapidly built up a following at Medina, returned 
and captured Mecca, and in a short while made his religion supreme 
in Arabia. 

The Mohammedan Religion. The Koran, or Moham¬ 
medan bible, consists of utlemnces of the Prophet which scribes 
took down, and which a successor collected in hook form. It teaches 
that there is one Gkid and that Mohammed is His prophet. It 
emphasizes a final resurrection, a judgment after death, and a hell 
and 3 heaven. It demands of its fol lowers four religious practices: 
prayer, fasting, almsgiving, and a pilgrimage to Mecca, Islam 
prohibits strong drink and encourages fatalism. Woman occupies 
a degraded position. 

The Conquests of Islam. The Prophet encouraged the 
use of the sword to spread his religion, and within twenty years 
after his death the Arabs had conquered most of western Asia 
and northern Africa. Later they gained a foothold in Sicily, 
southern Gaul, and Spain. Their defeat at Tours (732) probably 
prevented them from oveminning Europe, They established an 
advanced civilization, with Bagdad as the capital and center of 
culture, and made much progress in literature, medicine, astronomy, 
mathematics, history, and architecture. After the Arabs had lost 
their zeal, the Turks became converts and spread Mohammedanism 
still farther. 

THE CRUSADES 

Origin, After the Arabians had conquered the Holy 
Land they gradually lost their crusading spirit. But the Turks, 
who later became converts to Mohammedanism, continued to 
spread out until they had raptured mudi of the Arabian country 
and practically all of Asia Minor from the Byzantine Empire 
and were threatening Gjnstantinople, Moreover, they persecuted 
Christian pUgtims and interrupted a growing and profitable trade 
between Europe and Asia. The Byzantine Emperor, Alexius, 
appealed to Pope Urban 11, who urged a crusade (1095). Peter 
the Hermit also made a similar appeaL 
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Motives of Crusaders, The Pope offered many induce¬ 
ments to crusaders: forgiveness of sins, entrance to heaven if 
killed, protection of property and family, and cancellation of debts. 
The expeditions appealed to the religiously incffned. offered the 
lure of adventure, held out the prospect of commercial gain, 
satisfied the love of military life, and opened up a way of escape 
from debts and crimes. Many, therefore, went on these expeditions. 

The First Crusade, Peter the Hermit led au ill-fated 
expedition into Asia Minor, The main body of the crusaders, how¬ 
ever. met at Constantinople, crossed into Asia Minor, captured 
Antioch, and finally took Jerusalem (1099). They created there 
a fmdal kingdom, with Godfrey as its leader. Three other states 
which they also established later joined the Kingdom of 
Jerusalem. 

Crusading Orders. The Hospitalers, an order of monks 
and kmghts, cared for sick and wounded crusaders during the 
first crusade. Its leaders finally established head<]uarters on the 
island O'! Malta, where the order still exists as the Knights of 
St. John. French knights originated the Templars (1118), to 
defend pilgrims to the Holy Lands. The order prospered for a 
while but finally grew so influential as to call down upon it the 
wrath of Philip IV of France and Pope Oement V, who com¬ 
bined to suppress it. German leaders founded the Teutonic 
Knights at Acre (1190). The order eslabltshed a feudal state in 
Prussia. 

The Second and Later Crusades, News that Edessa had 
fallen (1144) caused the kings of France and Germany to under¬ 
take a crusade. Their armies traveled separately and suffered 
much in crossing Asia Minor. They reached Syria but accom¬ 
plished little. The capture of Jerusalem by Saladin (1187) caused 
Richard I of England, Philip Augustus of France, and Frederick 
of Germany to undertake a third crusade Frederick drowned in 
Asia Minor, Philip Augustus turned back, and Richard gained 
httle except a truce which left Christians free to visit the Holy 
Places, Several other crusades to Palestine or nearby regions 
“complished little. Crusades were sometimes directed against 
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peoples in Europe: the Baltic Slavs, the Moors of Portugal, the 
heathen Pnissians, and the Albigenses. But the cru^diog spirit 
gradually died out after having lived about ISO years. 

RESULTS OF THE CRUSADES 

Warnings The crusade$ merdy kastemd many of the so- 
called results herdn meotioned. With this caution in mind, let 
us proceed. 

ISeligious. The crusades increased the prestige of the 
Pope and the church and started some religious orders. 

Social. Tournaments, heraldic devices^ fatnily names, 
and genealogies were stimulated, the feudal nobility was weakened, 
and over-population in France was rmtedied. 

Politicah New feudal states arose, and the powers of 
kings and dties increased. 

Economic^ Sugar, perfumes, silks, spices, camphor, musk, 
ivory* and other articles of commerce became common. New 
inventions, such as the windmiU, appeared. New trade routes and 
a greater and more profitable trade with the East were opened up. 
The Mediterranean dries profited most. 

Intellectual. The benefits of travel and contact with the 
refinements of the intellectual East added much to Western 
Europe's languages and ideas. 

Military* Many died or were lulled by the enemy* The 
earlier crusades were more successful than the later, but in the 
end they failed in their major object, for the enemy re-captured 
Jerusalem in 1244* 

QUESTIONS 

1. Give the hifli lights of Byza-ntlnc hisiory to I4S3. 

2 , Show how Byi^ntine civilizadgn and western 

Europe. 

S. Sketch the career of Motiammed. 

4. Exi^Iain the Chief teachings of Islam. 

5. What CDntribations did the Arabs make to dvftixatioii? 

6 . What were the causes imd the chief refttilts of the crusades? 

7. Identify: Eohemond, SaJadIn, Hoipitaleri, Pope Urban IL 
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Chaptes X 


FEUDALISM AND 
THE FEUDAL STATES 


Vurposc: T& Noie i>f Socleiyf and CAurcA 
While Feudalism Was Supreme. 


Feudalism is a general term that is applied to political, eco¬ 
nomic* military, and sodaJ conditions in Europe during the Middle 
Ages. It •was most prominent after the death of Charlemagne 
and before the rise of strong nations. It was characterized by 
a powerful nobility^ a numerous peasantiy* weak Idngs^ and much 
petty warfare. Some trace its origin to the Roman villa and 
cerfonf; others claim that the German cumifartis^ was its ancestor. 
The royal practiEie of granting mitfiutifffes or other forms of knd 
gifts to followers undoubtedly hasteaed the supremacy of feudalism. 

THE FEUDAL SYSTEM 

Elements. Many land owners* in order to gain pro¬ 
tection or benefit their souls, granted land to lords or monasteries, 
reserving the privilege of living on it. This grant was called a 
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ben^ficiumj and the land dement was caUcd the benefice, or 
The process of transfer was known as ^nd was 

permanent. There was also a personal eJement in ihe relations of 
master and man and in the fief. 

Mutual Obligations of Lord and Vassal* The vassal 
owed military service^ court service^ and certain aids, or money 
payments; for example, the lord had a right to call on his vassals 
to ransom his person, provide for marrying his oldest daughter, 
or pay the expenses of knighting his oldest son. Purveyance was 
the lord's privilege of board and lodging ; it was Ihniled by custom. 
Rdiefs were due the lord in case he acted as ward for a vassal, 
or when a marriage was contracted with a vassal of another lord. 
The obligations of the lord may be summed up in one word — 
protection — and it was a significant one. 

Apparent Conflicts. Vassalage must not be confused 
with serfdom, which pertained only to those who were bound 
to the land. A vassal was often more powerful than his brd^ or 
he might be a vassal for only a part of tus holdings. In theoiy, 
eveiyone was a vassal of some other person, except the king, who 
waa a vassal of God. 

General Aspects of the System* Feudal bonds could be 
broken by force or common consent Quarrels were frequent, 
and feudal warfare was common* To prevent so much warfartr 
the church established an arrangement known as the Truce of Cod, 
which forbade fighting on week-ends and on fast days* Qiiv^liy 
was the social side of feudalism^ and revolved around the activities 
of the knights* Knights often engaged in mock combats known 
as jousts and tourneys. 

prance in the feudal age 

The Capedans* This n^w line of kings (987-1328) were 
counts of Paris and of Orleans and dukes of FrancCp which was 
then a small territory between the Seine and the Loire* In the 
course of dme the Popes recognized them as kings, as did the 
lords of most of the powerful fiefs nearby* Betsuse they were 
an able line of kings and always had ready a male heir to ihe 
throne, they were able to gain in power until they had made 
France into a united kingdom. 
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The Various Capedau Kin^. Hu^h Capet, the founder, 
secured the nominal submission of most of the powerful nobles 
surrounding tiiin^ Louis the Fat (1106-1137) became supreme in 
his own duchy. Philip Augustus (1180-1223) extended this su¬ 
premacy and engaged in war with the English Plants^enets for 
control of French territory, gaming much of it from King John. 
He also gained control of numerous French towns. Louis IX 
(1226-1270) arranged a temporary settlement with the English 
kings^ sent out balltis to represent him in various provinces of 
France, and established a ooundl of advisersp a tiaandal advisory 
body, and a system of justice. Philip the Fair (1285-1314} estab¬ 
lished the Estates-Gcneral and made himself supreme ruler. 

ENGLAND 

The Norman Conquest. The Normans, who had already 
invaded France and occupied Normandy, now conquered England. 
William, Duke of Noirrandy* claimed the English throne through 
promises of Edward the Confessor and of Harold, the last king 
and heir apparent respectively, and through his English wife- 
He met and defeated Harold at the battle of Hastings (1066) and 
became undisputed king. He established a centralized feudal 
system with himsdf as head, took a census of the country known 
as the Domesday survey, and maintained a firm control over the 
church in England- His rule gave England her first really united 
government, brought her into closer touch with the Continent, 
and gave her a new hnguage, new blood, and new people. 

The Other Norruaii Rulers. William Rufus next became 
king, and he was followed by Henry I, both of whom maintained 
the system of WiUiam the Conqueror. A period of dvil conflict 
then followed between the adherents of Stephen and Matilda, rival 
claimants to the throne. In 1154 the Plantagenet Line h^stn 
with Matilda's son, Henry IL 

Henry II, This notable king restored order and sup^ 
pr^ed the dvil war. He also tmde several improvements in 
the court system: he used traveling or dreuit judges, grand juries, 
and the Court of the King's Bendi, and made a general use of 
petit (petty) juries. He and Archbishop Becket became involved 
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in a bitter quarrel over the three questions o£ trying clergy in 
royal courts, making bishops meet feudal obligations, and allowing 
appeals to the Pope. Some overzeaJous followers of the King 
almost ruined his cause by murdering Thomas a Bedcet 

The English Possessions in France At that time Henry 
controlled Konmndy, Anjoa, Maine, Brittany, and portions of 
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southern France, He made the mbtalce, however, of dividing 
these p 05 SC 5 $ions among his three sons. His oldest son, Richard, 
who succeeded him as kingp spent mo&t of his time m a crusaLde 
to the Holy Land. Another son, Geoffrey, met death by murder. 
Tlie third son, John, allowed the Ftenth King. Philip Augu^m. 
to capture all the English possessions in France, except some 
territory in the southwest, 

Jolm'a Other Troubles. John's arbitrary and Ineompetent 
rule caused him to beconie iuvoivcd in a quarrel with the nobles, 
who forced hhn to sign the Magna Carta (121S), This document, 
which laid the basis for m^ny later fundamental rights, such as 
habeas corpus and trial by |uiy, forms a landmark in English 
constitutional history. John also became involved in a struggle 
with Pope Innocent III, ^ a result of which he gave up England 
to the Pope and received it back as a fief. 

Development of Parliament- Historians used to point 
to the Witenagemot of the Angb-Sajtons and the Great Council 
of the Nonnans as predecessors of the English Parliament. Simon 
de Mont fort called the first Parliament in which representatives 
from the shires and towns sat (1265). In 1295 Edward extended 
this practice in his Model Parliament. The division into two 
houses occurred about the middle of the next century. 

Anglo-Scotch Relations, England and Scotland differed 
in race but existed with only a shadowy border between them. 
Their clo$encs$, together with the disturbances created by border 
warfare, caused more than one English king to seek control of 
Scotland. Bui the Scotch, Jed by such national heroes as BalUol. 
William Wallace, and Robert Bruce, resisted valiantly and suc¬ 
cess fulty all efforts to unite the two nations. The English formally 
recognijzed Scotch independence in 1328. 

GERMANY AND ITALY 

Otto the Great (936-973) p This able king managed to 
gain control of all the important duchies within his own family, 
thus consolidating his power. He also defeated the Slavs and 
Hungarians and forced them to settle down. Takmg advantage 
of the dlsumty of Italy, he had himself crowned Emperor ai 
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Rome (962). He made $everal invasions of Italy and deposed 
or created Popes almost at wil]. 

His Successors (973'1056). Otto’s successors continued 
to meddle in Italian afimrs and to insist on wearing^ the Imperial 
Crown. Conrad II (1024-1039) gained Burgundy and established 
his son as duke of Poland, Bavaria, Franconia, and Swabia. 
Hemy III (1039-1056) had trouble with the t^urdi. 

The Empire and the Papacy. The problem of lay in¬ 
vestiture was now troubling the church. That institution fr«n t ro lle d 
much land, which its bishops held m feudal tenure as vassals of 
lords. These lords, by refusing to invest a bishop with his powers 
as vassal, could often force the selecdoo of an irreligious official. 
The method of selecting the Pope was also imperfect, for often 
he was really named fay the Emperor. Hemy called a church 
council at Sutri (1046), which deposed three rival claimants to 
the Popedom and had another one selected. The College of 
Cardinals was created in 1059, with power to select the Pope. 
Many dergy, in defiance of church law, were mairying. This 
hindered them from rendering a whole-hearted devotion to their 
religious duties and caused them to want church property for 
their families. Moreover, the great incomes and other benefits 
pertaining to the holding of church offices, caused a widespread 
buying and seUiug of these positions — an evil known as simony. 

THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN POPE AMO 
EMPEROR 

Early Career and Reforms of Gregory VII (Hildebrand). 
This remarkable ruler was of humble birth, was educated in a 
monastery, and had been assbtant to Popes Gregory VI and 
Leo IX. His ideas of the Papal authority are stated in the 
Dktatus, a work in which the writer claimed for the Pope control 
over princes, as well as over the church. After he became Pope, 
he enforced celibacy and forbade lay investiture. 

Gregory Versus Henry IV. In keeping with his ideas of 
Papal authority, Gt^ory wrote a letter to Henry (1075), in 
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which he reproached the Wdg for his sins and again asserted the 
Papal daims of superiority. In reply, the king called Gregory 
an tintnie Pope, threatened to depose him* and had the Gerraan 
bishops denounce him. The Pope thereupon excsomniumcated 
Henryp an act which turned, anny of the iQng's subjects against 
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him and compelled him to maJie a humiliating submission at 
Canossa. Henr)-, now restored to power, faced a rebellion of 
German princes. When Gregory found himself unable to settle 
this dispute he again excommunicated Henry {1030), but this 
time the German ruler marched into Rome, drove out the Pope, 
and replaced him with a HvaJ: The end of both rulers was, in 
some respects, similar t Gregory died in exile, white Henry suffered 
defeat at the hands of the Lombard cities and saw his own son 
revolt against him. 

The Concordat of Worms (112?), Henry V reached an 
agreement with the church over the investiture question. It was 
provided in the Concordat of Worms that the church officials w'ere 
to select and invest the bishops and abbots with the symbols of 
office (the ring and the staff), but the King was to invest them 
with their lands. Moreover, in Germany the elections were to be 
held in the King's presence. 

Frederick Barhatossa (1152-1190). This German King 
was ambitious to raise the Empire to its old position, but he 
found a new opponent in his path — the Italian cities. During 
the struggle between the Byzantine Empire and the Lombards, 
and especially after the dissolution of Charlenagne’s Empire, 
these cities had gained local independence. Resident bishops or 
other leaders became temporal rulers, received special privileges 
from the Popes, and led their respective dties along paths of 
commerdal prosperity. Encouraged by the Pope, they were now 
ready to defy the Emperor, Frederick made several expeditions 
into Italy: to subdue Milan, to define his authority as Roman 
Emperor, and to conquer the Lombard League of Italian dties. 
This union defeated him finally, and compelled him, in the Truce 
of Venice (1183), to restore to them thdr old rights and to 
recognize the Pope, in retorn for which they acknowledged him 
as overlord. 

The Guelfs Versus the Ghibetlines. The Guelfs, origi¬ 
nally rulers of Saxony and Bavaria, opposed the King, and even¬ 
tually the term was applied to all who opposed him. The GhibdJines 
favored the German rater. During his lart days, Frederick defeated 
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and banished the Gudf leader, Henry the LiotL Frederick was 
drowned while partidpating in the Third Crusade. Henry VI 
subdued a Guelf rebdUoa and luade a disastrous expedition to 
Italy. In the end, he held southern Italy but did not subdue ah 
hb opponents. 

INNOCENT m, ARBITER OP EUROPE (I198-121S) 

Accession. When Innocent ascended the Papal throue 
the temporal power of the Popes wa& almost destroyed and the 
evils of marriage^ investiture, and simony were still unsettled. 
He soon regained control over the cities of Italy, by taking 
advantage of the Italian dislike of the Germans, and by the 
liberal use of interdicts. 

Relations with European Natioz^. He acted as arbiter 
between the Gucifs and Ghibcllines but acknowledged later that 
he had been deceived. He forced King John of England to accept 
his choice for archbishop of Canterbury and to become the Pope's 
vassal. He also interfered in the affairs of Sidly, iriumpfied in 
a quarrel with Peter of Aragon^ and otherwise demonstrated his 
great power in the affairs of Europe. 

Innocent's Church Reforms and other Wort The Latcran 
Coundl (1215) made important church reforms. It forbade church 
courts to extend their Jurisdiction to that of lay courts and pro¬ 
hibited them to shed blood. Bishops were required to instruct 
priests carefully, to cease drinkiog, and to edebrate mass more 
often. Simony and pluralities were outlawed, no old relics were 
to be soldt and no new ones venerated, without Papal consent. 
Besides the above-mentioned reforms. Innocent also erected many 
beautiful church buildings. 

End of German Controh Frederick II was the last Ger¬ 
man who became Holy Roman Emperor m Ita]y+ After his death 
the German throne lost Sicily, Italy and Germany became hope* 
lessly divided, and city-state government prevailed In northern 
Italy. 
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THE CHURCH AT THE HEIGHT OR ITS POWER 

DifTcrcnces Between the Hediev&I Church and Mwiern 
Churches. Practically everyone belong^ed to the medieval 
church, but this is not true of modern churches. Moreover, the 
medieval church, as compared with the modem church, had more 
lands and other wealth, had its own law and courts, and oter- 
dsed certain state functions — all of which differentiate it from 
later churches. 

The Pope. The Pope issued decrees and approved all 
church laws. He also presided over a supreme court in Rome. 
As executive head, he couhnned bisEups and archbishops, settled 
disputed elections, controlled the regular clergy, and sent and 
received ambassadors. He claimed the power to make and unmake 
kings and was himself temporal ruler over Rome and nearby 
territory. He collected many fees and fines; indeed, he controlled 
so much money that he had to have experts to handle it. 

The Archbishop. This official had control over a diocese, 
as did the bishop, but also exercised authority over neighhorir^ 
bishops, whom he could stimmon to a provinria] counci]. Appeals 
could be taken from a bishop's court to an archbishop's court. 

The Bishop. The bishop was supposed to be a successor 
of the apostles. He appointed the parish priests in his district, 
coxisecrated churches, anointed kings, controlled church property 
in his diocese, and presided Over a special church called a 
cathedral. He was often a vassal and had vassals. Nominally he 
was chosen by the clergy of his diocese, but in reality he was 
often controlled by the king. 

The Parish Priest This official presided over the small¬ 
est territorial division, the parish. There hd conducted services, 
absolved, baptized, married, and buried his communicants. Ihcome 
from parish lands and tithes presumably went to his support, 
but often they really went to others. He was the hardest worked 
And poorest paid of the church officials. 
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Tb« Cbutch Doctrine and Syntem of Wonhip. This was 
embodied in deems of the Popes and churth councils and m the 
Bible, as the chundi offiemis interpreted rt It was exemplified 
in the so-called Seven Sacraments \ baptism, conAnnation, extreme 
unction, marria|;e, penance^ ordination, and mass. The centra] 
feature of mass was the doctrine of transubstantLation — that 
Christ became present in body and blood when the eJements 
were blessed. 

The Dominant Position of the Clergy. Uedieval clergy 
occTipied a prominent place in the life of their time because of 
the great influence of the church which they represented More¬ 
over, they had almost a monopoly of education and wrote prac¬ 
tically all boolks^ The church was constantly looking for the best 
minds to enter the ranks of the dergy^ and once th^ were there 
it allowed no family tics to divide tbeir allegiance. Prominent 
churchmen often became advisers of kings and held posts of hoira- 
and power. 

Evils within the Church. But even so powerful an iu- 
stitution as the church had its troubles, and ivas afflicted with 
certain inherent or acquired evils. Many of the clergy could not 
withstand the temptations of wealth, power^ and unmarried living; 
they therefore led Lives so scandalous as to draw bitter protests 
from contemporaries. The evil of simony continued in spite of 
efforts to stamp It out Many complained at the excessive fees 
which the detgy collected and the exorbitant fines which church 
courts often levied. The holding of more than one church ofhce, 
an evij kne^wn as pluralities, also grew as simony flourished- 
Fufthermorti^ many grew skeptical and questiocied certain dcKtrincs 
of the church or became doubters because of the existence of so 
many evils in that institution. All this led skeptics to the unpardon¬ 
able sin of heresy. 

Heresies and Their Supprwion. The church tolerated 
critidsm of its evils, but not of its doctrines. No punishment 
seemed too great for the heretic^ or the person who disbelieved 
some daurch doctrine. Scattered bands of heretics existed through- 
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out the Middle Ages, but two of the most prominent were the 
Albigenses and the WaJdenses, The foimer denounced the Cath- 
otic church in toto, but believed in good and evil powers; the 
latter opposed the clergy on account of their wickedness, and 
sought to lead lives of apostolic powrty. The higher clergy 
soi^ht to exterminate heresy in several ways: by reforming rec¬ 
ognized evils; by crusades, this method being used against the 
Albigenses and Waldenses; by the Inquisition, a church cotut 
formed especially for the purpose; and by the formation of 
orders of friars. The latter method deserves special mention. 

The pMra. St. Francis of Assisi founded the Franciscan 
orders of friars (1210). Its members begged for a living, preached 
to the poor, did missionary vtork, and endeavored by living upright 
lives to counteract the evil tendencies of the day, St. Dominic, an 
^ucated churdnnan. also founded an order known as the Domin- 
iCMS (1214). This order was strongly missionary and was tinged 
with the ifiililary spirit. Its members were prominent in conduct¬ 
ing Inquisitions and as teachers in the universities. Both orders 
acquired wealth and giaduaUy lost sight of their early practices, 
hut they did much to counteract heresy. 

Boniface VIII and Philip the Fair, Just as heretics 
c^llenged the religious supremacy of the church, so did certain 
kings c^IIeuge its political supremacy. One of these was Philip 
the Fmr of France. Philip Insisted on taxing property of the 
clergy in his kingdom. Pope BonJfaoe forbade this in a bull rierfrif 
Imccs but later had to acknowledge defeat. On another occasion 
Philip answered with troops the Papal demand that the Count of 
Flanders be released from prison. 

The “Babylonian Captivity” (1309-137?), Philip dic¬ 
tated the selection of the next Pope. Clement V, and the two 
rulers abolished the order of the Templars. Avignon, France, 
became the^ Papal capital, and French influence dominated the 
Pop«. This removal caused other nations, especially England, 
to distrust the Papal government, alienated many who favored the 
old capital at Kome, caused the church to lose much revenue, and 
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forced the Popes to increase taxation to make up the loss, A bitter 
qmrrel ensued, and at one time three Popes existecL Evenhially 
Rome once more became the Papal headquarters, but not until 
the church had lost ^ally in prestige, 

QUESTIONS 

L Explain the origin and elements of Feudalism. 

2. Discuss the relations between lord and va.siaT» 

3. Trace the dtveloptnent of feudal France to 132®, 

4. Summarize the mots and results of the Norman conquest of 
England. 

5. What troubles did Kin^ John have with the French; with the 
barons I with the Pope? 

fL Why did not Italy and Germany become strong nations? Dbcuss. 

7* Outline the work of Gregory VII, Innocent III* and Otto the 
Great. 

SL How did the medieval church differ from modem churches? 

9, What were the duties and powers ol various church officials? 

10, Name and briefly eaplaln the seyen sacraments, 

Jl. What evils aFlkted the cburchp and how did it oppose them? 

IZ, Explain the origin and work of the friars- 
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Chapter XI 

MEDIEVAL SOCIETY 

Vurpose: To Learn About the Uoes of the Different Clastes 
of People, Both in the Country and in the Cities. 

Most European countries in the Feudal Age (900-1300) 
were strongly affected by the institutioiis and customs which had 
been introduced shortly after the collapse of the Roman Empire. 
During the fourth and fifth oenturieSi anarchy and disorder had 
disrupted the fabric of the society constructed by the Romans. 
For a relatively brief period (cc. 600-814), the Franks had restored 
order and fostered commercial and industrial progress in the 
territory between the Pyrenees and the river Elbe. The Saracens 
in Spain likewise had been responsible fora high level of prosperity 
and dvilised sodety (cn. 750^1050). Finally, the Eastern Empire, 
for a span of about eight centuries (f», 500-1300), preserved 
much of the heritage of classical antii]uity. But the numerous 
invasions of the Northmen during the ninth and tenth centuries 
and the onslaughts of Slavic and Hungarian hordes during the 
same period caused a great change in the lives of the peoples 
living in western and central Europe. 
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Medieval Society 

SERFDOM AND THE VILLAGE 

General Features. The village, or manor, developed from 
gifts to the lords, seizures of land, or voluntary surrender for 
the sake of protection. It often consisted of a long single road 
or street, along which usually all houses were built, and which 
often bordered a stream with its mill, one or more meadows and 
woods, and three fields of cultivated land. Eaeh village contained 
a church, which was both the social and religious center, and a 
house for the lord or his representative. The houses of the serfs 
were usually one-roomed, thatch-covered, dirt-f!oored, unsanitary 
affairs. 

The Inhabitants. The villein, who was the most pros¬ 
perous kind of serf, generally held a virgate (thirty acres) of 
land and also worked his lord's land, or domain. To this lord 
he owed certain produce and other dues. The cottar had a smaller 
holding than that of the villein, and lived entirely on the commons. 
He often worked for the lords or some villein. Each village boasted 
iU own priest, miller, smith, carpenter, and the like. If the lord 
owned more than one village, he spent only part of his time in 
each place. 

Economic Factors. The land was cultivated in strips 
averaging perhaps au acre each, every peasant holding strips In 
all the fields. Only two fieids were worked in any one year. 
Necessarily, the work was done cooperatively. Rye, wheat, barley, 
oats, and garden crops were grown. Each manor made its own 
products and used them? in other words, it was economically 
self-sufficient. A few products, of course, had to be imported, 
such as salt, iron, and medicines, but they were the exception, 
rather than the rule. There was some intercourse between manors 
of the same owner: there were intenDarriages between manors, 
and serfs were sent on errands for their lords or were even 
allowed to visit a nearby town or fair. Otherwise, there were few 
glimpses of the outside world. The lord’s income came from the 
labor of peasants and later from their money payments, from 
monopoly grants in the village; and from the sale of surplus 
products. 
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The DecUne ot Serfdom- Increases in population^ the 
lure o! town lifcp and the more cominon use of money were three 
powerful factors contributing to the dedine of serfdom^ In FrancCp 
the movement to eomicJpate serfs was begun in the thirteenth 
centiiiy and was oompteted during the French Revolution. In 
Fnglandp the Black Death (1348-1349) depopulated the manorSp 
and the growing towns claimed many serfs. In Germany* the 
serfs staged an unsuccessful rebellion during Luther's day but 
were eaaiandpatcd during the days of Frederick the Great and 
Napoleon. Russia and Japan did not free their serfs till the latter 
half of the nineteenth century, 

TOWNS ANI> TOWN LIFE 

Origin and Growth of Towns* Many Roman towns sur¬ 
vived to medieval days* because they were located on trade routes, 
were easy to defend* or were otherwise important. Others* such 
as Frankfort, grew up around castles. SttQ others grew up around 
markets* shrines, bishoprics, or mines. 

Town Life, Medieval towns were surrounded by walls 
and ditches and were crowded inside. The streets were narrowp 
crooked* and filthy, and contained open gutters. The ordinary 
houses were of straw or need thatches* with ^hops below and 
r^idences above. On the only open tract of land in the town 
was located the churchp with the nearby market and cemetery* 
Medieval towns led in the fight for political privileges, many of 
which they embodied in their charters- 

INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 

The Merchant Gilds. Kach town had its merchant gild* 
which contained those who engaged in trade and sought monopoly 
privileges. Gilds had fraternal feature similar^ in some respcctSt 
to those of modem fraternal lodges. 

The Craft Gilds* The craft gilds began after the mer¬ 
chant gilds* but the two often existed side by side. They consisted 
of people in a town of the same trade* or related trades, and 
had the same monopoly and fraternal features as did their pred¬ 
ecessors* Gradually they developed three stages of workmanship; 
apprentice, |oume3maan* and master. 
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Markets and Fairs. £ach town had Its market st^uare, 
but narkets often grew up outside of towns. To these would 
come merchants and traders fnotu afar. Markets existed con¬ 
tinuously. Fairs, on the other hand, existed in cycles, on the per¬ 
mission of some king or lord, and attracted widespread interest. 
So important did they become that they developed thdr own code 
of trade laws and system of jnsHce. 

Hindrances to Trade. Of course there were many hin¬ 
drances to medieval trade; religious opposition to the collection 
of interest, tolls, poor roads and bridges, robbery and pirary, and 
the insist^ on the ''just price." Merchants and traders formed 
organizations such as the Hanseatic League to protect themselves, 
but even at the best, conditions were unpleasant. 

MEDIEVAL CULTURE 

The Revival of Learning in the Eleventh and Twelfth 
Centuries. The increase in comiuerce and industry was ac¬ 
companied naturally by a revival of learning in the countries of 
is-ffltenj Euri^. Moreover, closer contact with highly civilized 
Saracen Spain and Sicily, as weU as with the Byzantine Empire 
and the prosperous regions to the southeast of Constantinople, 
produced a desire for more learning and for better schools in 
general. It was during the twelfth centmy that the earliest uni- 
verslb'es of medieral Europe originated, such as those at Paris. 
Salerno, and Bologna. Oxford and Cambridge in England were 
also among the earlier universities. Some of them developed out 
of cathedra] schools, as was the case with the University of Paris, 
which was developed from the Notre Dame school. Bologna 
became a center for legal studies, partly because of the demand 
for a better understanding of Roman law In northern Italy, where 
the dries were staging a rebellion against the emperor of the 
Holy Roman Empire, Salerno, on the other hand, became a famous 
medical school, and owed its origin in part to the Benedictine 
monastcty In the vicinity. Cambridge was an offshoot from 
Oxford, and the University of Leipzig was founded by some 
Students and professors who moved away from the older university 
situated at Prague in Bohemia, These early universities revived 
the study of Roman iaw, of Greek thinkers like Plato and 
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Aristotkp and of classical dvilization in general. Fans was the 
greatest ot all medieval uni\'ersitics^ and it u-as known as the 
most impgrtant center for theolc^Ical study m the world. 

Organization and Curricula of the Medieval Umversities. 
The University oi Paris and the tioiversJdes of Germany^ England, 
and Scandinavia were controlled by the professors; but the French 
universities^ with the excepdofi of the University of Paris, as well 
as the universities of Spain, Italy, and Portugal, were dominated 
by the student bodies. Every' university had a liberal arts faculty; 
and most of the others had additJanal Faculties — namelyi those 
of theology, law* and medidne. Each faculty was governed by a 
dean, and the whole university was ruled by a rector. The students 
were divided into “nations." and each nation was governed by a 
procurator or councilor. As a rule, the rector and the procurator 
were elected for a term of only one year. The liberal arts course 
was made up of the tri-yuim (grammar^ logic, and rhetoric), and 
the quadrivium (arithinetic, music, geometry, and astronomy). 
Among the most famous textbooks may be mentioned that of 
Euclid in geometry, Aristotle in philosophy, Galen and Hippocrates 
in medicine, and Donatus in Latin grammar. 

University Degrees^ At the end of the liberal arts course 
a student received the degree of Bachelor, that Ls^ the A.B. degree. 
After taking some work beyond the A,B. degree, he might become 
Master of Arts, that is* alter having produced his masterpiece* just 
as the men engaged in industries had to make their masterpiece 
in order to become a member of a gild and be called a master. 
Sometimes the degree of doctor was granted to a person to 
indicate that he was permitted to teach, but in general there was 
little difference between the degree of Master of Arts and the 
doctor's degree. In the faculty of law, both Canon Law aud 
Civil Law were Studied. In the faculty of theology, much atteutiop 
was paid lo the Sentences, a work of Peter Lombard. Another 
famous writer aud teacher was Abelard, whose works were also 
frequently consulted. 

Methods of Teaching and Study. The teaching was for 
the most part in the form of dictadou, and the professor would 
provide the students with tijs own commentaries for their teict- 
books. Since the inveution of priddng had not yet occurred, books, 
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which were in the form of maauscripts, were far from numerous. 
There was little expeHmentatian in the universities, and the system 
of lecturing was not very interesting. On the other hand, students 
were Uught how to thiiik properly, they were trained thoroughly, 
and they were subjected to an excellent system of discipline. 

Scholasticism. Since theology and philosophy were re¬ 
garded as the most important subjects in the universities, much 
attention was paid to theological and philosophical studies. These 
studies were grouped under the heading of scholasticism. Among 
the greatest scholastic writers may be mentioned Thomas Aquinas. 
He taught with St. Augustine that all things occur on a spiritual 
plane before they are manifested in a material or physical way. 
This conception is commonly called realism. Opposed to this 
system of thought vuis that which is called nominalism. The 
nominalists, unlike the realists, shovred little interest in the sub¬ 
stance, or spiritual essence, that was said to be back of all material 
things. For that reason they placed more emphasis upon the 
concept or the names of things, and so they were called "nomi¬ 
nalists,'' a word derived from rtomen, the Latin word for name. 

Medieval Science. Although in general not much prog¬ 
ress was made in science, there were a few distinguished scientists 
during the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, notably 
Roger Bacon, who insisted that the experimental method should 
be used much more widely than had previously been the case. 
He predicted the manufacture of airplanes. Another important 
sdenb'st was Abelard of Bath. Much interest was also shown in 
the practice and teaching of medJdne. Excdlent hosfutals were 
organized, and operations were upon the whole carefully conducted. 
At the same time, however, alchemy and astrology (the latter 
must be distinguished from astronomy) remained very popular. 

medieval art 

Roman Art In Rome many types of art wens produced. 
The Romans surpassed the Greeks in the building of arches and 
roa^ and the use of cement. One of their buildings called the 
basilica was transformed by the early Christians into a church, 
called also the basilica. Very interesting are the paintings that 

be seen on the walls of the catacombs under Rome and its 
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vidnity. Some show the Madonna with her child Jesus. Others 
are noted for their symbolisinp wherein the fish represents Jesus 
Christ and the dove represents the Holy Spirit* 

Byaantine Art In the ]^t Roman^ or Byzantine Em¬ 
pire, a!L the arts flourished. Mannsoripts were decorated with mar¬ 
ginal d€corationa> ornamental dcsignsp and beautiful illustrations, 
called iV/wfwfnnrionj, These were often bound in magnificent covers, 
profusely deootaied. Byzantine sailpture re^^eaJs the inSuence of 
dassical and Oriental models. The painting was partly mosaiCK 
that is, made up of minute pieces of glass or of stone assembled 
to make one picture. The architecture can be best studied in 
such examples as the famous church called Santa or "Holy 

Wisdom/' at Constantinople. Another example is the church of 
St. Mark at VenicCp which is characterired, like the church just 
meittionedfc by its domes and mosaics. Similarly^ many churches 
in Russia and Scandinavia are Byzantine in structurep 

Mohammedan Art^ Mohammedan art was a mi.xture of 
Byzantine, PersiaUp and ancient Egyptian styles. The Moharri' 
medans worshipped in mosques which were provided with slender 
towers called fHiJtorfffj. They also constructed famous palacesn 
such as the Alhambra in Granadap Spaiup Very famous also is 
the Taj Mahal, a huge monument intended as a tomb^ located in 
the town of Agra in India. The Mohammedans, like the Jews, 
were faithful to the Ten Commandments of Moses, and for that 
reason usually dtd not permit their artists to draw paintings or 
make statues. 

Romanesque Axt^ The word ^^Romanesque^' is derived 
from the word ^'Roman," but this art incorporated features based 
not only upon Roman models but also upon those produced by the 
Byzantine artists and the Syrians. The most famous examples of 
Romanesque architecture are the cathedrab which were constructed 
during the tenth, cleveuth, and twelfth centuries. Some of them 
are stil! to be seen in the towns along the Rhine and throughout 
France^ It^lyp and Spain; while some beautiful examples survive 
in England. Romanesque buildings are characterized by predomi¬ 
nating horizontal lines, thick wialb and pillars, small windows, 
simple decorations^ and square doorways. 
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Gothic Ast- Gothic art originated latei^ than Romanesque 
art — nanidy, at the end of the twelfth century and during the 
thiitcenth century. It was named ^^Gothic” art in derision by the 
Italiansp who thought that they alone knew how to make beautiful 
arL The Il^iaiis looked upon the peoples of the north as barbarians 
sdil, and for that reason they raferi^ to thdr ways as ’^Gothia” 
Unfortunate though the name is, it has been unpossihle to change it. 
In spite of Italian critictsm. Gothic architecture is generally con¬ 
sidered the highest type ever perfected* Many famous cathedrals 
belong to the Gothic typ^^ such as the Notre Dame in Paris and 
the cathedrals in Colc^ne, Reimsp Canterbury* and the West¬ 
minster Abbey in London, Gothic architecture is noted for the 
folloT/ring features: slender walls and thinner piltarSp pointed 
arches and doorways, vertical lines predominating, rather than 
horizontal ones, large windows, and beautiful decorations. Certain 
town halls in Germany, France, and the Netherlands also are 
classed among the superb examples of Gothic architecture. The 
Gothic cathedrab as a rule were decorated on the outside with 
an enormous number of statues^ some of which are called the 
gargoyles. Magnificent stained glass windows are found in some 
of the cathedrab. Gothic painting is characterized by rdtgious 
fen'or and a wealth of coloring. 

MEDIEVAL LAKGUAGES AND LlTEEATIJRES 

The Koinance Languages. Out of the classical Latin 
employed by the literaiy irmters during the Roman Empire^ or 
out of its dialects, various new languages originated such as the 
Italian, Spanish, Frenchp PortuguesCp and Rumanian. At first they 
were not much more than dialects of the old classical LadtL At the 
same time there was developed the so-called medieval Latin, 
distinguished from the classical Latin in various ways in that it 
included many new words, showed different meters iu poetiy, 
paid leas attention to grammatical ndcs. and was subject to change, 
being a living tongue. Some of the most famous hymns sung in 
the Catholic churches and many documents promulgated by the 
dvil govemmerns may be considered as good examples of medieval 
Latin. This must not be interpreted to mean, howeverp that all 
of these pieces of literature were written in bad Latiu* 
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The Gertnajiit Languages. In England there was de¬ 
veloped by the Angles and the Sasons the so-called Anglo-Saxon 
language. As already noted, the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle was writ¬ 
ten in that language. The Franks also developed a language of 
their own. later known as the Dutch or Flemish language, which 
are practically the same. It is spoken today by eight million 
Hollanders and four million Flemings (the latter live in northern 
Be^um). The Goths also had their language, that is, the Gothic 
language; but this language gradually has died out. Much more 
important, indeed, is the langui^e of the German people, which is 
commonly divided into the High German, developed in the south 
of Gerniany, and the Low German, spoken in northern Germany, 
Both languages were amalgamated into one, owing largely to the 
labors of Martin Luther, who in the sixteenth century translated 
the Bible into Ws language, one more closely resembling High 
German than Low German. Luther's language has become the 
literary language of modem Germany. Other Germanic languages 
are; Swedish, Norwegian, and Danish, which are respectively the 
languages of Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. 

The English Language. The English language is unique 
in that it is neither a purely Germanic nor a purely Romance 
language. As one result of the Norman Conquest in 1066, a large 
number of Normans who spoke the French language came over 
to England. They used this language in preference to the Anglo- 
Saxon. But in the course of the next three hundred years the 
language of the Normans became mixed vritb the Anglo-Saxon 
of the masses, so that a new language developed, which was partly 
Germanic and partly Romance, About one-half of the English 
vocabulary is of Germanic origin, and the other half is for the 
most part Romance in origiii. At the same time, also, a large 
number of Greek words have crept into the English tongue. 

Medieval Literature, In the countries of western Europe 
all types of literature were produced during the period from lOOO 
to 1300. Among these may be mentioned the religious drama, 
which was enacted upon the stage and represented scenes from 
die Bible and the lives of the saints of medieval Europe. Interesting 
Tomancts were written in the form of lengthy love stories, while 
at the same time lyrical poetry was produced and set to music. 
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Amon^ the writers of such poetry and music were the celebrated 
troubadours. Excellent, also, were the historical writings caUed 
chronicler and memoires. Among the epic poetry may be mentioned 
the German NibehngenHcd, which was written in medieval High 
German, and tells about the contest between the Huns and the 
Franks, The Scandinavians also produced their own epic poetry, 
such a$ the famous which recount the mythical deeds of 

Scandinavian heroes. During the thirteenth century certain famous 
pieces of literaEure were produced, including the celebrated Pardval 
and Tristan and Isolde. Some tell about King Arthur and the 
search for the Holy Grail, the cup used presumably by Jesus 
Christ during the Last Supper, just before His betrayal. 

QUESTIONS 
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Describe life in a uiedieval village. 

How did Piedleval towns originated 

Compare the merchant gUds with ihe craft gilds. 

How was trade carried on? What hindrances to trade existed? 

What caused the revival of learning during the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries? 

Name eight medieval tmivcrsitlea. 


Why did the University of Paris excel in theology, that of eologna 
in Jaw, and that of Sajemo in medicine? 


Did the medieval 
learning? 


universliics pay any attention to classical 


In which universities did the professors control the organization 
of the cufricultmi? 

Name some of the textbooks used in the ntedieval tiolverstties. 

What was the qmdrimam and the 

What is Canon Law, and what is Civil Law? 

Distinguish between Roman and Rottiancstjtie art. 

What are the characteristics of Byzantine art? 

Cdntrasl RomanGs^tie with Gothic architecture. 

Name sbs Romanesque and six Gothic cathedrals. 

How does the Enslijh laneiiA^e differ from German or from 


What arc the Romance languages? 

What is the difference between classical aad medievaj Latb? 

lyric poetry, religions drama, a chronicle, and 

§rir4:ir‘"si'SH4i “aJis “ 
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CbaPtex XII 


POLITICAL HISTORY IN THE 
LATER MIDDLE AGES 

Tttrpoie: To Trace the Foliticai Et/ents in the Leading 
European Countries During the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Centuries. 


During the fourteenth and fifteenth centurio a great many 
changes occtimed in various European countries, England and 
France were disturbed by the terrible Hundred Ysrs' War. 
Germany and Italy finally became separated from cadi other. 
Both Switierland and the Netherlands loosened the ties that had 
bound them to the Holy Roman Empire, and in this latter state 
a larp number of princes compelled the emperors to give more 
liberties to the smaller states in the cm[Mre. In England, Parliament 
was developed. In Franw and Spain, foundations of absolute mon¬ 
archies were being laid. Poland became a great state, and Russia 
slowly emei^ from centuries of barbarism. The Byiautine 
Empire dedined and finally disappeared in 1453. when CbnstaHti- 
nople was taken by the Turks. Italy sdU remained merely a 
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collection of severaJ independent states. At the same time Europe 
once more embarked upon a policy of comiQest and colonial 
expansion. 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN ITALY 

Lack of Political Unity, The extended strugg^le between 
the Emperors and the Popes had operated effectively to prevent 
the formation of any sttoi^ national government in Italy^ The 
Popes held to certain rather insignificant temporal powers, but 
most of the peninsula gradually fell under the control of despots 
and city-state govemmentSp who sometimes cooperated* as was the 
lase with the Lombard LeaguCp but who were often at war among 
themselves. The use of or hired troops^ became com¬ 

mon* for many of these despots possessed more money than men. 

Venice. Refugees from Attila and his Huns founded 
Venice in the marshy lands at the head of the Adriatic and 
in time it became the greatest city in Italy^ Even before the 
Crusades it had expanded into the Adriatic and farther east, and 
with the impulse of those cxpedicions it reached out territorially 
and commercially* It finally gained territory in northern Italy^ 
in order to get ahead of Milan and to secure a convenient source 
of food supplies. The Doge ww the nominal head of the govern- 
raentp but there was a Council of Ten in acrive charge. It in tum 
was responsible to the Grand Goundlp which was compo$ed of a 
few nobles and which held meetings in secret. This aristocratic 
government existed for about five centuries (13001797)* vritb 
little or no opposition. It favored the merchants* who were too 
busy to govern. 

Milan* An archbishop started the rule of lb* Visconti 
family, and it continued for 150 years. Gian Galeazzo^ the most 
famous of these rulers, by virtue of sheer ability and murders 
extended his domains until Florence checked hinu He also en¬ 
couraged art and literature. The Sforzas, successors to the Vis¬ 
contis, led careers equally as importanL 

Florence. Owing to tb* inland location of Florence* it 
expanded little commerdally but developed greatly in manufac¬ 
turing and banking. It witnessed fierce party conflicts, and its 
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government often lacked stability* The Medicis, its most famous 
rulers, really controlled the dty but preserved the forms of popular 
government* Lorenzo the Magnificent was the greatest of these 
rulers. In art, architecture, and literature Florence stood supreme; 
and it was there that the Renaissance probably reached its greatest 
development. 

Other Cities. Genoa, located on the Mediterranean, 
northeast of Italy, became the great rival of Venice* Cremona, 
Mantua, and other cities were of lesser importance, 

THE HUNDRED YEARS’ WAR 

Warning* The name, “Hundred Years' War,” is a mis- 
fit, for it was a series o£ wars, rather than one struggle, and 
this series covered a period of more than one hundred years 
(1337-1453). 

Causes. The English still held lands in France that 
French kings wanted* Edward HI of England aggravated this 
fundamental cause by laying claim to the French throne when 
the Capetian male line ended in 1328, Furthermore, the French 
had aided the Scotch against the English on various occasions, 
and a rising spirit of nationalism animated them to expel the 
English from the Continent. The actual quarrel began over French 
restrictions of English wool trade in Flanders- 

Early Phases* Armies operated slowly in those days. 
Ten years after the outbreak of trouble in Flanders (that U, in 
1346) Edward invaded France, where English bowmen defeated 
French knights at the battle of Cricy. A ten years truce followed, 
to be broken by another English victory at Poitiers (1356). Four 
years later, in the Peace of Bretigny, Edward renounced his daim 
to the French throne and to Normandy but retained full sover¬ 
eignty over Poitou, Guienne, Gascony, and Calais. 

Internal Affairs. During the interval of peace a dreadful 
plague, called the “Black E>eath," had ravaged both countries 
(134S-1349), the English Parliament had been reorganized into 
two houses (1341), and an unsuccessful attempt had been made 
to reorganize the French goverrunent. 
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Second Period of the War. Edward’s son, the Black 
Prince, misgoverned the French provinces; this led to a French 
re-occupation of all English territory in France except 
But the French quarreled among themselves, and hence could not 
withstand the English onslai^t at Agiitcourt (1415). In the 
subsequent Treaty of Troyes, it was agreed that the English king’s 
son, Henry VI, vtas to be king of France. But the French, led 
by Ji^ of Arc, later won such notable successes as to expel the 
English from all the French possessions except Calais. 

Results. The French kings gained control of the army 
and direct taxation and thus became supreme. The development 
of French oab'onalism during the war also aided in this process. 
The triumph of English archers over French knights struck 
Feudalism a strong blow. Incidentally, the "Black Death" freed 
the vilJcin from many of his shackles. France, with the exception 
of Calais, was now a united territory. 

THE MONGOL INVASIONS 

Early History of the Mongols. The term "Mongols" 
includes numerous tribes of nomadic stock-raising people who 
came originally from central Asia. In religion they are largely 
Buddhjsts, although some have been converted to other faiths. 
The Dalai Lama in Lhassa is their spiritual head. 

Period of Conquests. Under the leaderahip of Genghis 
Khan, or Temujin (&. 1162), the Mongols began a career of 
conquest. Before he died he had overrun Western Mongolia and 
Turkestan and penetrated southern Russia to the Dnieper River. 
Later his successor, Okkodai, sent an army into Europe, as far 
west as Silesia. Another Mongol leader, Kublai Khan, conquered 
China and became its sovereign. Earlier Mongol hordes had 
already overrun Persia and Mesopotamia. Kublai Khan ruled 
over one of the largest empires in the world's history. 

Break-Up of the Empire. In those days of stow com¬ 
munication ft was impossible to rule effectivdy over such an 
immense territory. Moreover, most of the western Mongols were 
lost through their conversion to the Moslem religion. The Mongols 
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held sway in Russia, though, until 1480, when native princes 
overthrew them- Kublai Khan welcomed Europeans, especially 
Marco Polo, who later wrote an interesting account of his stay in 
China. Tamerlane (1336-140S) extended the Mongol soverrignty 
over vast territories, including India and the Turkish domain in 
Asia Minor. His great-grandson, Baber (1483-1530), established 
the Mogul empire in India, which lasted until it was overthrown 
by the English in 1761, The greatest of Mogul rulers was Akbar 
(1542-160S), who reoiganized the government, granted religious 
toleration, and promoted peace and security, The kingdom under 
the weak leadership of Akbar’s successors fell into a state of 
anarchy, making English contjuest easy, with the aid of native 
troops called Marathas. 

The Ottoman Turks. These people were kinsmen of the 
earlier Seljuk Turks, whose capture of the Holy Land brought 
about the Crusades. Under their leader, Osman, they conquered 
Asia Minor about 1300 and threatened to overrun western Europe. 
Only the timely victory of Tamerlane saved Christian Europe 
from the Mohammedan hordes, who captured Constantinople 
(1453) and later conquered the whole Balkan peninsula. A later 
Sultan ey^ended his territory still farther and at one time (1S29) 
appeared at the very walls of Vienna, conquering Hungaiy, as 
well as in Egypt, northern Africa, and islands of the Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea. The Turkish empire gradually declined, however, 
and allowed other powers to capture so many of its possessions 
that it has been aptly called "the side man of Europe." Doubtless 
Turkey would have been dismembered long ago if Europe 
nations could have agreed over a division of the spoils. Russia 
has been the chief aggressor against Turkey, while England has 
been her best friend. In the years immediately preceding the 
World War, however, Germany supplanted England in Turkish 
affections to such an extent as to bring the Turks into the con¬ 
flict on the side of the Central Powers. As a result of that war, 
Constantinople has been internationalized and the Turkish capital 
moved to Ai^ora. There, under the leadership of Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha (d. 1939), the Turkish government and people have once 
more shown signs of energy and life. 
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GERMANY AND THE NETHERLANDS 

P'Criod bfrfore 1273 in. Germany, Por nearly forty 
years Germany and Italy were IcKJsely held together by the illus¬ 
trious Emperor Frederidt II. He had inherited SJdly from his 
mother; and he spent much of his time in southern Italy, where 
he lived in Oriental splendor and adopted features of both the 
Christian and the Mohammedan religions. In Sicily he abolished 
serfdom and feudalism, and he did away with many hindrances 
to trade, but in Germany he was not able to do very much. He 
kept alive the rivalry among various houses. When he died in 
I2S0p he was succeeded by his son, Conrad IV. When the latter 
passed away in 1254, the house of Hohenstaufen wa$ no longer 
able to place another member upon the imperial throne in Germany 
or In Italy^ Now followed nineteen years of dvil war, during 
which no ruler was able to secure universal support: a period 
known as the Interregnum, or the period between the reigns. 

The Hapsburgs. IBarller German kings had failed to 
build a united Station because of their ambition to become Roman 
Emperors, their failure to make the throne hereditary, and Italian 
opposition. Though the Hapsburgs did not unite Germany, they 
at least piayed an important part in Europe's histoiy. This family, 
of which Rudolph became the first Holy Roman Emperor (1273), 
originally came from Switzerland, Rudolph*s successors made the 
crown of the Empire nearly heredJtafy in their house. Maximilian, 
by marrying the heir of Charles the Bold, gained the Netherlands. 
The heir of that union, by marrying the daughter of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, added Spain. Charles V thus ruled Austria, the 
Netherlands, Spam, and the Holy Roman Empire- 

Political Events in the Netherlands. This region was 
made up of about seventeen little states. Some were duchies, and 
some were counties. Eleven of those were ruled by Philip the 
CJood, Duke of Burgundy, in eastern France (1419-1467). Among 
them were Holland and Flanders. His son was Charles the Bold, 
who ruled for ten years and then lost his life when fighting against 
the Swiss. Upon his death the duchy of Burgundy was annexed 
by the king of France* but the county of Burgundy was retained 
by his daughter, Mary. The latter married Maximilian, who in 
1493 became emperor of the Holy Roman Empire, Maximiliaii 
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of Hapsburg and Maiy of Buiguody were followed by a son. 
Philip, who married Joan, the oldest daughter of two famous 
monaidhs in Spain—Ferdinand and Isabella. These two rulers m 
turn had a son who became Charles I of Spam and Charles V, 
Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire, He is often referred to as 
the modem Charlemagne, because he ruled over so many different 
dominions. 

The Government of the Holy Roman Empire. This state 
was "wHp up of more than two hundred units, including about 
sixty imperial cities and over 140 principalities, some duchies, 
other counties, and so forth. Seven of the princes became the 
electors, who were to dect the emperor upon the death of bis 
predecessor. Among these was the king of Bohemia and three 
archbishops. Another elector was the Connt of Brandenburg, a 
member of the celebrated honse of Hohenzollem. There w^ in 
the Holy Roman Empire no real capital, no real army, no national 
supreme court, nor a national coinage. The princes and the repre¬ 
sentatives of the greater dries used to meet in the Rticlistag, or 
the National Assembly. 

Switzerland Breaks Away from the Holy Roman. Empire. 
Had the Hapsburgs ruled more carefully in Switacrland, it is 
likely that the German-speaking part of that country would now 
be a part of Germany. But the Swiss rebelled against the Haps¬ 
burg rulers, and in 1315 won the victory at Morgaiten. Gradually 
the original number of provinces called cantons was enlarged until 
finally in the sixteenth century the republic of Switzerland 
onerged as an independent state, althoi^h its independence was 
not formally recognized until 1648. 

POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS IN OTHER 
EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 

Spain, In 1469 King Ferdinand of Aragon married Queen 
Isabdla of Castile. In 1492 Ferdinand conquered Granada in 
the south of Spain, taking it away from the Mohammedans. 
Ferdinand and Isabella portly succeeded in the attempt to ratab- 
lish an absolute form of government. They took away some of 
the power of the church courts, they reduced the prerogatives of 
the parliaments called corfer, and they also weakened the power 
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of the ooblcs. In 1493 the two tnonarchs decreed that all Jew^ 
must become Christians or leave Spain, and in 1502 they gave a 
sitnitar order to the Mohammedans. They greatly increased the 
strength of the army, so that partly as a result of this and the 
other factors just mentioned, Spain became during the first half 
of the sixteenth century the greatest political power in the western 
world. 

Portugal* Portugal was a kingdom, like Castile and 
Aragon, but ft remained an Independent nation until 1S80 when 
it was annexed to Spain. For sixty years it was merely a Spanish 
province, but about the middle of the seventeenth century it ^vas 
able once more to secure its independence^ It has remained an 
independent state ever since, 

Prussia, The Teutonic Order, as we have seen, after its 
services were finished in the Holy Land, received grants of land 
on the southern and eastern shores of the Baltic Sea. Here was 
established the duchy of E^t Prussia, a fief of the king of Poland. 
When in 1S2S the giand-raaster of the Teutonic Order hecame a 
Lutheran, the order was disbanded and the grand-master became 
duke of East Prussia. In 1618 his house, that is^ a branch of the 
house of Hohenzollem, became extinct in East Prussia, and this 
region was annexed to Brandenburg to form rhe new state called 
Brandenburg-Prussm. Early in the eighteenth centuiy it became 
the kingdom of Prussia, and in the nineteenth century it formed 
the nucleus of the new German empire not destroyed until 1918. 

Poland. At the close of the Middle Ages Poland was 
the largest state in Europe, but it was by no means the strongest 
state nor the most prosperous one. In 1386 Poland and the state 
called Lithuania became united by a tnamage allkiice. Unfortu¬ 
nately the nobility became so strong that they persecuted the masses 
of the people and weakened the power of the king. This is the 
chief reason that during the eighteenth century three powerful 
neighbors distperabered the slate, with the result that it disappeared 
entirely from the map of Europe until it was resurrected in the 
year 1919. In 1939 the German armies overran the country, and 
a fourth f^rtkiou of Poland followed* 
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Scandinavia- Three Scandinavian countnea became 
united in 1397 and were ruled by one king only, but in 1523 
Sweden received its independence. It became a great (»wer dur¬ 
ing the seventeenth century, annexing a number of Baltic stales in 
addition to Finland, which it bad already secured in the Middle 
Ages. Denmark and Norway remained a united nation untU the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. In 1815 Sweden and Norway 
were united, but in 1905 Norway became independent, so that 
today there are the three independent Scandinavian nations of 
Sweden, Norway^ and DenmaTk. 

Bohemia and Hungary, These were two old kingdoms, 
having been established in the ninth and tenth centuries. But early 
in the sixteenth centnry, when the Turks annexed a large part 
of Hungary, the western portion of that kingdom became a prov- 
incfi of the Hapsbnrg dominions. In the third decade of the 
sevenieeinh century Bohemia was likewise permanently annexed 
by the Hapsburg rulers, and it waa not until 1918 that Bohemia 
became independent once more. But in the course of 1938 and 
the opening months of 1939 the Germans again assumed the posi¬ 
tion of masters, and what was called the state of Ciechoslavakia 
was partly annexed by Germany and partly formed into a pro¬ 
tectorate of Germany. 


QTJSSTIONS 

1. Name four Italian city-state*. 

7, Describe the ffOTemni^nt of Venict. 

3. Which two houses ruted the duchy of Milan? 

4. Whkh family ffovemed Florenc* during the fifteenth century? 

5. Describe the causes of iht Hundred Years' War, 

6. Name three important battles m that war. 

7. What were the results of the Hundred Years'’ War? 

S. Who were the Mongol? 

9. Trace the history of the Turks until the end of the fiftecpth 
centary* 

lO- Who were the Hapshurgs and the Hohcneollenis? 

11, What was the duty of the electors in the Holy RoniaQ Empire? 

IZ What was the Interregnum? 

13. Name four iiriportaut emperors in the Holy Roman Empirt 

14. E^cplaiii how Charles V inherited Spain, the Krtherlauds, part 
of America, and the rniperial title in the Holy Roman Empire. 

15. Trace the early history of Prussia 

Id. How did the state called Switrerlaud ori^ate? 
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17. What WM tli« chief ea^se of the decline of Poland^ 

18^ Trace the histocj of the three ScaxidlnaTiao nations. 

19. When was Portugal a part of Spain? 

20, Dl&cuas the earlj history of the English ParliamenL 
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CHArreg XIII 

THE RENAISSANCE AND THE 
COMMERCIAL REVOLUTION 

'purpose: To Study the Revival of Learning, Called 
Renmssanee^ and the l^ature of the Early 
Geographical Explorations. 

Durii^ the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the European 
nations began to shake ofi the characteristics of medieval dviliea- 
tion that had marked them for some eight or ten centuries. In* 
stead of being satisfied to retain any longer the old curricula in 
the universities, to acknowledge the enormous temporal power of 
the ftipe, to stand idly by while the Mohammedans invaded valu¬ 
able areas in the Meditenanean world, or to adhere to the literary 
and artistic standards of an age that was slipping away, Enrpoean 
thinkers and merchants looked about for new ways of living and 
thinking. They ushered in the period that is commonly called 
the Age of the Renaissance. 


THE NATURE OF THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY 
AND ELSEWHERE 

Definition of Terms. The so-called “Dark Ages'* might 
be considered as the period from the Barbarian inundation to the 
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tegin^dg of the Renaissance, Histcrians are erowing more 
skeptical of the term, however, and some even assert that no such 
period as the "Dark Ages" existed. The Renaissance, or re-birth, 
IS a term applied to a great intellectml awakening which affected 
all phases of European life and history during the latter period 
of the Middle Ages. The Humanists were scholars who sought 
to study the classics for their oontem, or thought, rather than for 
thear loriEu 

Why the Movement Started in Ittdy. In spite of its 
backward condition, politically, Italy had been the home of the 
old Roman avilization. There, hidden away to be found by those 
who lool^d, were old manuscripts of the Latin and Greek writers- 
With 3 little encouragement from local despots, Italian scholars 
resurrect^ these manuscripts and thus began a revival of learning 
that the Gentian mind vraa now prejuared to receive 


the new interest in learning 

Importance of the Universities. Long before the begin¬ 
ning of the New Learning, the universities had exerased a potent 
educational influence. Gradually, however, their methods of teach¬ 
ing becMe stereotyped and consisted largely of a dissectioa of 
the Latin and Greek masterpieces, with little or no thought as to 
their content. Those who sponsored the New Learning, there- 
fore, usually had no connection with the universities. 

Dante and Petrarch. To Dante, the Florentine scientist, 
scholar, and poet, must be given an important place in the new 
movement. Because he wrote in his native tongue, he set the 
stan^d for the Italian language. He hdd advanced ideas of the 
<^h, heaven, and hell, and respected the ancient worthies, even 
though they were pagans, Petrarch venerated the andent dassical 
WTitera and wrote "love letters'’ to them. He traveled widely and 
stimulated other writers. He used the Latin, rather than the Italian 
language, and opposed the learning of the universities. 

Si^ficant Aspects of Humanism. Humanism increased 
Skepticism, brause it ridiculed the monks, emphasized the pleas- 
tirea of this life, and created interst in the pagan gods. It created 
a new motive for the study of Latin and promoted greatly the use 
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of Gmit- The search for old manuscripts and the need for keeping 
them safety led to the establishment of many libraries* 

Influence of the Printing Presa. The invention of the 
printing press increased the supply of books, and aided the spread 
of learning. The majority of books, however, dealt with religion 
and popular fiction, and thus did not contribute directly to the 
New Learning. John Gutenberg invented a practicable press; 
others took up the idea and spread it rapidly in Europe. 


RENAISSANCE ART 

Architecture. The art of Italy was distinguished by the 
prevalence of the Romanesque and the absence of the GotWc 
styles of architecture. This style, best exemplified in church build' 
ings, was noted for its simplicity and beauty of proportion, and 
for its capitals, cornices, and domes. 

Sculpture, There was much early dependence on the 
classical models, but more mdqjendcnce and originality later de^ 
vdoped. Michaelangelo stood supreme in this field. 

Painting. Painting was chiefiy confined to religious 
topics and was done on fresoo«, but there were exception to 
these rules. Renaissance painting is perhaps without a rival iti the 
history of the world, and it continued to flourish long after medieval 
days. Giotto was an architect and painter. Fra Angeliro was noted 
for his beautiful frescoes, Raphael, Michaelangelo, and Da Vinci 
are other names that stand supreme in the history of painting. 
Florence and Rome vrere the most noted centers of art. 

The Renaissance Elsewhere in Europe. In the realm of 
painting, the Netherlands may boast of her Van Dyek, Rubens, 
and Rembrandt; Spain, of her Velasques: and so on. Many of 
these, it is true, lived at a later date than the Italian painters, hut 
they had been influenced by the Renaissance- Indeed, the spirit 
of the New Awakening manifested itself in many ways, French 
troops invading Italy caught this spirit and took it back home. 
Geiman scholars caught the idea of research, but directed it to a 
study of Hebrew, rather than Latin and Greek, and gave it a 
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distiflctly religions turn It would hardly be too much to say that 
explorers felt the sdinultis in their discoveries of new worlds. 

EXPLORATIONS AND DISCOVERIES 

Incentives. The desire to trade was at all times a com* 
pelling cause for geographical expeditions; especially was this 
true of spices and slaves, both of which were in much demand. 
The d«ire to ChHstiauiM backward natives and add new territory 
to their domajus also animated many missionaries and monarchs 
to send out explorers. One story current in medieval and early 
modem times was that a group of Christians, led by Prester John 
had become lost somewhere in Africa, and that the Christian 
world was obligated to find 

Early Explorations. The Crusaders were really explorers; 
many were the new products that they brought bade, and many 
the new faces that they saw. The Italian cities, both before and 
after the Crusades, led in opening up paths to the East and in 
Mnexing territory of the Turks and of the Byzantine Empire. 
Marco Polo and his companions visited China and, by means of 
the printing press, told of its wonders. All these people paved the 
way for the great period of discoveries. 

The Portuguese. Portugal, cut off from the Mediter¬ 
ranean, situated on the Atlantic Ocean, and facing west, led in 
modem explorations. Her navigators became acquainted with the 
Afri^ coast; and one of them. Diar, reached the southern tip 
of the continent (I4S6), Shortly afterward (1498) Da Gama 
wmpleted the all-water joumey to the Spice Islands of the Far 
East. These discoveries almost ruined the Mediterranean cities 
and directed the attention of the world to the Atlantic Ocean 
Portugal, however, on account of her inefficient government, did 
not long hold the leadersliip. 

' Spanish, Spain followed closely on the heels of her 
neighbor but turned her attention largely to the New World 
where the exploits of Columbus, Magellan, Cortes. Piano, and 
others followed m rapid order. She added to her domain territory 
“Tger than that of all Europe and introduced new supplies of 
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Other Nations. The English, slow in starting, eventually 
settled along the Atlantic coast of North America. The Frendi 
formed rival settlements nearby. The Dutch centered their chief 
attention on the Far East. Aided by these explorations and by 
the newly recognized Copemican theory of the world, man in early 
modem times had at his command a greatly increased knowledge 
of the universe. 

NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN CHORCH AND STATE 

The Papal Schism (1378-1417}. Among the many 
changes introduced during the Age of the Renaissance was the 
loss of prestige suffered by the papacy. It was bad enough for 
the Popes to have been exiled for about seventy years from Rome 
and to have had their court transferred to the French town of 
Avignon; but it was worse when there were two popes, one at 
Avignon and one at Home. The result was that the members of 
the Roman Catholic Church in the Western World were divided 
in their allegiance. 

Ciitidsm of the Papacy, During the fourteenth century, 
when the humanists in Italy expounded daring theories about the 
Christian religion and the Christian Church, a number of other 
writers boldly stated that not the pope, hut the church council, 
should be considered the leading authority within the Church 
One of these was Marsillus of Padua, who wrote a revolutionary 
work entitled The Defender of the Peace, He said that in a state 
the legislature owes its power directly to the people, and rulers 
must be held responsible to the people. In like manner, he con¬ 
tinued, the Church was governed by the church council, repre¬ 
sentative of the clergy and the members of the Church as a whole. 
The book had a wide following, and resulted in the weakening 
of the papal power. It also contained elements of political democ¬ 
racy. Furthermore, a large number of reformers and mystics 
and heretics appeared in various countries, and complained bitterly 
about the many abuses in the Church, Among these were the 
Waldeusians, so named after Peter Waldo of Lyons. In their 
opinion the Church should be made much more simple and less 
interested in worldly things. Among the critics of the pnpacy was 
John Wydiffe, a famous English writer Vfho used to teach at the 
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University of Oxford. He point^sd out a number of abuses pre^ 
vailing among the dergy. He was followed in turn by a cood- 
nenta] reforiner» John Hues, who lived in Bohemia, where he not 
only spread the doctrines of John WycHffe but also added somie 
"heresies'* of bis own. Then there were the mystics, whose daim 
that a person should seek direct communion with God weakened 
the Church considerably. One o£ th«e writers was Thomas a 
Kempis, whose of Chrtsi was the most vddely read bonk 

ever produced in Europe. 

The Council of Constance. Tn 1414 the largest church 
council that Europe had ever seen was assembled in the town of 
Constance. Here an attempt was made to reform the church. The 
council ended the Papal Schism^ and it had John Hu$3 bumed at 
the Slake as a heretic; but it failed in many other ways to reform 
the Church. It declared that the church council, rather than the 
Pope, is the seat of authority and of administration in the 
Christian Church. 

Pope Alexander VI (1492-1503) and his Son Caesar 
Borgia, Alexander VI w^as one of the most unscrupulous 
men that ever occupied the papal chair. Although officially up¬ 
holding celibacy, he openly acknowledged his own children! one 
of whom was hLs son ^esar Borgia. Both father and son im¬ 
mersed themselves in w'orldly affairSi leading amnes to battle 
and directing the government of the Papal States of Italy. They 
were less interested in the care of souls than in victory upon the 
battlefield. As a result, criticism of tbe papacy increased by leaps 
and bounds and led indirectly to the religious revolution that is 
commonly called the Re formation, 

Machiavelli and His Work, The Prince, At the close of 
the fifteenth century, when a truly wicked man was head of the 
Western Church, and when hunmiisni was responsible in part 
for the revival of paganism in the movement called the Renais¬ 
sance, a writer appeared who boldly announced that a ruler should 
not be compelled to keep his promises or his treaties, if in his 
opinion he could serve his state better by breaking his word and 
by murdering both guilty and innocent persons. Machiavelli set 
forth his opinions in his work entitled The Priftirc. Tbereini he 
condemned the Christian religion, for he stated that it made states- 
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tnen weak rulers. He aJsa referred at length to Pape AlcMuder 
VI and his sou Caesar Borgia, virhom he praised for thdr Jack of 
sincerity and their brutal tactics. He exerted tremendous influence 
in the next two centuries, and in a way he prepared the way for 
the ctMning of such unscrupulous dictators as Adolph, Hitler. 

Erasmus and His Book, The Prehe of Folly, While 
Machiavelli was busy in Italy condemning the Christian religion 
and certain aspects of the administration of the Christian Chureh, 
another writer, counted even more influential than MachiaveUi, 
was beginning to attack the Church from an entirely different 
angle. Once a monk, he had become dissatisfied with monasticism; 
finding it impossible to be released from his monastic vows, he 
turned about and ridicnied the whole system of monastidsm. He 
wrote a famous book, entitled The Praae of Fofty, in which he 
made fun of the popes, the archbishops, the bishops, the professors 
in the universities, the monks and friars, and all people who con¬ 
tinued to support the practices and doctrines of the Roman Catholic 
Church. He was opposed to the system of indulgences, the in¬ 
vocation of saints, pilgrimages, shrines, fasting on holidays, par¬ 
ticularly on Fridays and in the season called Lent, the formalism 
in the Church, the great power wielded by the clergy, and the 
literal interpretation of certain important passages in the Bible. 
In this manner he undermined the whole sacramental system of 
the Qiurch, and he was directly responsible for the disappearance 
of the above-mentioned practices and beliefs in Protestant coun¬ 
tries. The Protestants have given up these things very largely be¬ 
cause of the enormous authority wielded by Erasmus in the open¬ 
ing decades of the sixteenth century. 

The Oxford Reformera. Erasmus had a number of in¬ 
fluential friends in England who are commonly called the Oxford 
Reformers, because they were directly or indirectly associated 
with the University of Oxford. Among these was the son of the 
mayor of London by the name of John Colei, who became the 
dean of St. Paul's Cathedral in London. He insisted upon doing 
away with a number of abuses in the Church, although he was 
not the enemy of monastidsm and scholasticism, as Erasmus was. 
Another member of this group was Thomas More, the author of 
the celebrated work entitled Utopia. More pictured a sodety in 
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which all property w'as held in common, the ideal of the early 
Christians, as most thinkers knew. His ideal republic was based 
upon the maintenance of order and peace through love, AH 
dticens in his state were obliged to work, and in order that every* 
body could be free to devote a reasonable amount of lime to study 
and recreation, he decreed that each person was to work six hours 
a day. He wished to do away with the distinction between slaves 
and masters, a distinction that had been the curse of antiquity. 
Even the most ignorant and incapable workmen in his state w^e 
to be free men. The got'emment was to be established by el^on 
to a body called the Senate, to be presided over by a president, 
who vi‘as to be assisted by commbsioners. Liberty and democracy 
were among its notable features. A public system of education 
was to be provided for, while crime was curbed by the attempt to 
reform evil-minded dtizens. Religious toleration was to be 
granted to everybody, and common public worship was to be 
available. 

The Rise of Modem Democracy. Both Erasmus and 
Thomas More were decidedly opposed to absolute monarchies. 
Moreover, in the Netherlands a number of eminent scholars wrote 
works in defense of popular democracy. They maintained tlttt 
rulers in a state must not receive their offices through heredity 
but must all be elected and must constantly be held responsible 
to the people for their misdemeanors. Should they not know how 
to rule well, they were to be immediately deposed. Both Erasmus 
and More also favored the cause of popular cducatiou, and they 
were directly responsible in part for the building of the secondary 
schools of modem Europe and America. They advocated a more 
properly balanced curriculum in the elementary and secondary 
schools, in which the Bible was to be used side by side with the 
finest works coming from the classical world. Physical punish¬ 
ment should be done away with as muidi as possible, and religion 
should be emphasized as being the most valuable asset in a state. 

The Beginnings of Modem Autocracy, or Absolutism. 
At the same time, however, the rulers of England, France, wid 
Spain continued to do all in their power to enhance the prestige 
of the roi^l office. They tried to limit the powers of the Parlia- 
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incnt in Enflajtd, the Estates-Generat tn France, and the Cortes 
in Spain. They restricted the rights of the nobility and also of 
the municipal conndls. They took many privileges away from 
the courts of the nobles and from the Church. For eseample, in 
Prance from 1485 until the end of 1560 there was never one 
meeting held of the national legislature, the Estates-General. In 
England, during the sttrteenth century, although Parliament re¬ 
mained an important institution and was acknowledged by the 
king as a necessity, the rulers ignored as much as possible thb 
national legislature. Thus the way was prepared for autocracy, 
such as Europe knew during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. It was during the course of the eighteenth century that 
the English colonies in America, which formed the United States 
of America, became the leaders in the fight against autocracy and 
in the establishment of modem democracy, 

QUESTIONS 

Why^ did the start in Italy? 

2- Wlio were the Hummbts? Ducusf the work of two lendb^ 

HumaciLsts. 

3. TtH of Italian dcTelopmenLs m irchilecture^ acnlptnre, and pabtbg. 

4. MentJon eppic signilicaiit aspects of HumanUat 

5. How did the Renaissance Afftct Dihers besidea the Italiana? 

6. What incentives prompted medieval cj^lorations? Give examples. 
?, Trace the explorations of Etjrppcan nations in early modern times. 

Si Describe cotidl^iu m Spain^ Eng^land^ France, Germany, and 
Italy at the befuining of the sixteenth centtiry* 

Identify: ''Dark Ages/^ Renaissance, homanism^ Raphael, Rem¬ 
brandt, CopernicQSt Cortci, lodfe, Calais, Prestcr John. 

10, Which wnfer stated that the prince or the ruler was not re¬ 
sponsible to his own people and could do what he chose? 

11. Which writers were opposed to absolute mouarcliles? 

IZ. Analyze Ihe teackines of Thomas More as expressed in hJs work, 

13, Why was Ths Imitation of C^rUt the most widely read book that 
was ever written in Europe? 

14, How WM the rise of modern democracy mde possible! 

15, Explain the Importance of ErastmiSu 
lb. Who were thr Oxford Reformers? 

17. Why was Alexander VI not a satisfactory pope? 

IS- Discuss the results oi the Papal SchlsoL 

19, How did Wyclifie and John Hti$s prepare for the Reformition? 
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Chapter XIV 

THE AGE 

OF THE REFORMATION 

"Purpose: To Study the Reformation and t^ote Its 
Ejects Upon History, 

In its religious and political effects, both immediate and 
remote, the Reformation was one of the most important move¬ 
ments in history. 


BEOINNINO OP THE MOVEMENT IN GERMANY 

Early Life and Work of Martin Luther, Martin Luther 
(1483-IS46) was the leader of the Refontiation in Germany. 
He was bom at Eisleben, Germany, of relatively well-to-do parents, 
and acquired his early schooling under favorable conditions. He 
took his Master’s degree at Erfurt in 1505 and, in spite of his 
father's desire that he be a lawyer, entered an Augustioian friary. 
He later became a teacher of theology at the University of Witten- 
beiTg, He visited Rome in ISIO-ISII and was unfavorably im¬ 
pressed by its lax religious conditions. He gradually reached the 
conclusion that salvadon came by faith alone. 
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His First Steps in Revolt At that time mdul^ences, that 
i5j Papal remissions oi penalties^ after the forgiveness of sinsp 
including penances in this life and during the stay in purgatory 
in the life to oomCp were being sold. Luther, repelled by the taetics 
of Telael, a seller of indulgences in hia vidnityp posted on the 
door of the church at Wittenberg ninety-five theses condemning 
such practices. These attracted widespread attentign. In a debate 
with Eck, a P^pal representativep Luther was driven into a position 
of opposition to the Church, Then folloived a series of pamphlets 
in whiqh he sought converts. 

The Break with Rome. The Pope finally excommuni¬ 
cated Luther in 1520, and Luther replied by burning pubHc^ the 
P^pal bull of excommunication. Luther soon discovered that he 
had many friends, some of whom were even more radical than he. 
Charles however, was opposed to the Lutheran movement and 
signalized his opposition by summoning the reformer before an 
Imperial Diet at Worms, There Luther refused to recant unless 
it be shown by the Scriptures that he was in error. The 

Diet accordingly outlawed him and* although he had many friends, 
he went into hiding for about a year at the castle called the 
Wartburg, While there he translated the New Testament into 
German. 

THE COMPLETION OP THE REFORMATION 
IN GERMANY 

The Beginning of Church Reform, The newly invented 
printing press proved to be a powerful agent in the cause of 
church reform in Germany, As yet, however, there was little 
unity of belief among the reformers. Some, especially Carlstadt* 
even ad^^ocated breaking up all monasteries* while others, such as 
Hutten and von Sidangen* attacked the ecclesiastical princes, 
Luther preached moderation, however* and the radical movements 
failed. 

Further Progress of the Eefonnation. A new Pope, 
Adrian VI, evinced a desire for reform and called a Diet at 
Nuremberg to consider matters. Neither thb body nor a succeed¬ 
ing one called imder a later Pope In 1524 stopped the Lutheran 
movement. Several Catholic princes didj however, unite at Regens- 
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burg to oppckse the new heresy, thus dividing Germany religioti$Iy« 
The peasants, laboring under intolerable economic grievances and 
encouraged by the success ol Luther’s work, demanded a redress 
of grievances in their Twelve Articles. The movement developed 
into an amted revolt and was suppressed with great cruelty, 
Lulher joining with those who condemned the rebels. Two meet¬ 
ings of the Imperial Diet were called at Speyer in 1536 and 1529. 
in the Erst meeting each ruler in Germany secured the right to 
determine the religion of his people, but in the second, an attempt 
was made to revoke this right- Certain princes protested against 
this, tJius originating the term Frotest&nu The Hmperor called a 
Diet meeting at Augsburg and ordered the Protestants to prepare 
a statement of their beliefs. This statement, known as the Augs¬ 
burg Confession, became the oflicial doctrine of the Lutheran 
church. Germany eventually became divided into two hostile 
groups who did not settle their differences until the Peace of 
Augsburg, ISSS. That treaty allowed each ruler to determine the 
religion of his people, provided that Catholic officials should 
surrender control over church propierty before becoming Prot¬ 
estants, and stipulated that church property secularized before 
1552 should remain in the hands of laymen. Only Lutherans and 
Catholics were included. 

the reformation in other countries 

Events in Switzerland- During the Middle Ages Switzer¬ 
land was a part of the Holy Homan Empire, In the thirteenth 
century three cantons on Lake Lucerne formed a league against 
the Hapsburgs. Other towns soon joined; and this union, though 
weak, maintained its independence. Ulrich Zwingli (HS4-1S31) 
led the religious revolt there. He objected to the employment of 
Swiss troops abroad, especially by the Pope, and in his Sixty- 
seven theses and other writings denounced abuses in the Gntrdi 
even more vigorously than did Luther. John Calvin (1509-1564)^ 
iu the city of Geneva, established an aristocratic state and founded 
a university from which missionaries carried his ideas over the 
world. In his Institutes of the Christian Religion he gave written 
form to his beliefs, one of the most prominent of which was 
predestination. 
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The Work of Henry VllI in England. Henry VIII was 
no Protestant in doctrine; in fact, he won the title “Defender of 
the Faith” by his vigorous denunciation of Lutheramsni. But he 
became angered at the Pope because that official did not grant hun 
a divorce from Catherine, and eventually he led England out of 
the Catholic fold. He secured an annulment of mamage in his 
own courts, married Anne Boleyn, and forced the *5 
to submit to his leadership. Parliament aided him hy forbidding 
the appeal of religious cases to Rome, by making him suprme 
head of the RngUsh church, and by consenting to the confiscation 
of the property of the monasteries in England, 

Edward VI. Edward VI was but a child when he 
ruler, and died after reigning only six years, but both he and 
his regents were strongly Protestant. Therefore f « 

religious changes were made, not the least of which was 
adoption of a revised prayer book and a creed comprising forty- 
two articles ol faitlL 

Mary Tudor. Mary, a daughter of Henry VIII and 
Catherine, was a devout Catholic who labored to restore her reh- 
gion in England. Protestant acts of Henry and Edward wera 
repealed, but the confiscated church property was not restored. 
She married PhiEp II of Spain, an act unpopular in England. 
She persecuted many of those who remained Protestants but in 
the end she failed in her supreme task of makirig England Catholic. 

Elizabeth. The work of the Reformation was completed 
under Elizabeth, The acts of Unifonnity and Supremacy were 
passed, the Thirty-nine Articles of Faith were adopted, and 
Puritanism arose. The Spanish Armada was defeated, commerce 
developed, and colonization began, 

Holland and the Scandinavian Countries. Calvinism was 
carried into Holland and nearby Dutch provinces, and the Dutch 
Reformed Church was esUblished, In Norway, Denmark, and 
Sweden, followers of Luther preached and found ready converts, 
thus leading these nations into Protestantism. 

THE CATHOLIC REFORMATION 

The Need of Such a Movement. Thoughtful Catholics 
had long recognized the existence of serious abuses within their 
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church and had begun to make reforms even before Luther’s day. 
The widespread and immediate success of the Protestant move¬ 
ment, however, undoubtedly hastened the movement for reform 
in the Catholic Church. 

The Council of Trent. Charles V, the Emperor, wanted 
to call a church council in Germany to effect a compromise with 
Protestantism. Trent, almost on the boundary between Italy and 
Germany, was finally selected as the meeting place, and Catholics 
dominated the meetli^s. There were twenty-five sittings of the 
Council, meeting over a period of eighteen years (1545-1563) and 
doing much work. A number of church reforms were introduced. 
Bishops were required to attend to their duties, and educational 
facilities were improved for clergymen; the doctrines of the 
church were restated in unmistakable terms; and a oommittee was 
fomicd which soon began the publication of the Index^ a list of 
books which no good Catholic would read. 

The Jesuits. Ignatius Loyola, a Spaniard (1491-1556). 
while recovering from a wound received in battle, conceived the 
idea of dedicating himself to God. In pursuance of his plan he 
later attended the University of Paris, where he gathered some 
followers. This group finally secured the consent of the Pope to 
the founding of the Sodely of Jesus. The organization is mUitaiy 
in form and demands of its members the vows of poverty, chastity, 
and obedience, with a fourth vow for the most prominent memhers 
of special obedience to the Pope. Schools with no tuition charges 
were founded, with new systems and methods of study. Jesuit 
missionaries went to all parts of the world and zealously fought 
Protestantism in Europe. The order eventually declined and was 
suppressed, but was later restored, and exists today. 

Philip n, the Enemy of Protestantism. Philip II inherited 
most of the possessions of hij father, Charles V. He was a 
thorough Spaniard, a devout Catholic, and a prodigious worker, 
but he did not hesitate to employ deceit and even murder against 
bis enemies. One of the most important events of his reign was 
the loss of the Netherlands. Calvinism had spread there, and 
Philip persecuted the Protestants cruelly through the Inquisition. 
Moreover, he subjected the country to grievous taxes and com- 
meroia] restrictioins. he deprived many qties and nobles of long- 
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held privileges, and his agents inisfttled the cotuitry. The revolt 
began in the form of a protest to Philip's half-sister, the Duchess 
of i^nna, who was Philip's agent, but soon led to the destruction 
of much Catholic Church property. Philip sent Alva, a merciless 
ruler, to the Netherlands, and for six years this man ruled very 
harshly. The rmoltcrs found a leader in the person of William of 
Orange, who kept up the unequal struggle until he was assassinated. 
The provinces were finally divided, the southern portion re¬ 
maining true to Spain, and the northern provinces gaming their 
independence. 

POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS DURING THE FIRST 
HALF OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

England. After the Hundred Years' War had ended, 
England became immersed in a civil struggle known as the War 
of the Roses, This conflict, led by the rival houses of York and 
Lancaster, vras primarily a war between restless nobles. It ended 
with the triumph of Henry Tudor on Bosworth field in 14S5. 
It gave England a new and vigorous line of kings, weakened the 
nobles, and proved to be a temporary set-back to the power of 
Parliament. The first of these rulers was the crafty Heniy VII 
(1485-1509), who was succeeded by his son Henry VIII (1509- 
1547). 

TTf an r* During the Hundred Years Vfar the king 
gained control of the array and the collection of the tax called 

^ 0 , 7 /^_two powers that made him almost absolute. The nobles 

still stood in his path, until the seventeenth century, when Richelieu 
and others made them politically dependent on the king. The 
Estates-General, that b, the nariond legislature, ceased to meet 
from 14SS to 1560. 

Italy. Italy, divided politically, became a fighting ground 
for others. The French King, Charles VIII, claiming the throne 
of Naples, made an unsuccessful invasion of Italy; with the Pope, 
Maximilian, and Ferdinand of Spain opposing him. Hb successor, 
Louis XII, captured Milan, only to surrender it to the Spanish 
king. Fiands I, of France, and Charles V, of Spain, struggled 
for control of Italy, with Henry VIII, of England, looking or 
and aiding the loser. Italy, thus dbuuited, continued long to be a 
bone of contenrion in Europe. 
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Spain. King Charles I (1S16-15S6) was elected Emperor 
in Germany shortly after the death of his Hapsbnrg grandfather 
Maximilian (1519). Dtiring his absence in Germany^ a revolt 
which was soon crushed btoke out in Spain. He also fought four 
wars against Frauds I of Fiance and was confront^ with an 
attack by the Turks upon Viennap the capital nf Austria (1529). 
For these reasons he was unable to check the growth of Proles- 
tantistn in Germany. But in Spain he subjected nobles, clergy* 
and cortes to his autocratic rule. Here he successfully persecuted 
Protestants, Jews, and Mohammedans. He abdicated in 1556, 
because of his many difficultieSp and was sucEeeded in Spain and 
the Netherlands by his son Philip 11. But in the Holy Roman 
Empire the electors chose Ferdinand, the brother of Charles V, 
as successor, instead of Philip IT, because the latter was a Spaniard. 

Sweden. In 1523, under Gustavus Vasa, the founder of 
a great dynasty, Sweden achieved independence from Denmark* 
This country became for a time the powerful state in 
northern Europe. 

The Ottoman Empire. At this time the Ottoman Turks 
reached the greatest height of power in their history* They had 
the most powerful army and navy in the world. Tn 1571 they 
were defeated by the combined fleets of the Venetians and Span¬ 
iards in a momentous naval battle at Lepanto. However, they 
did not yet suffer a decline and even forced Venice to pay them 
a tribute ftax). 

THE SO-CALLED WARS OF RELIOION 

In France. The seeds of the Reformation had been sown 
in France by Lefevre, his pupil Briconnet, and others* before 
Luther's day, French trings^ however, opposed the introduction 
of Protestantism. Francis I persecuted the Waldensians and 
caused Calvin to flee from France. Henry II continued the policy 
of persecution. Charles IX was a weak ruler, largely influenced 
by his mother, the unscrupulous and ambitious Catherine de Medid* 
and by the GuUes, prominent Catholic nobles. The Huguenots, 
or Calvinists, were gaining ground rapidly. The Duke of Guise 
started a civil conflict by massacring a group of Huguenots at 
Vassy* There were eight periods or intervals of conflict (1562- 
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1598). One of the most unportaiit events was the massacre of 
Protestants on St. Bartholotnew's day (August 24, 1S72). This 
affected the course of the struggle very little, though, and eventually 
Henry of Navarre turned Catholic, became undisputed king, and 
the wars ended. Soon after ascending the throne he issued the 
Edict of Nantes, in which lie gave the Huguenots almost complete 
religions freedom and civil rights (1593). Howev-er. they could 
not worship publicly in the city of Paris. They were to be pro¬ 
tected by law and allowed to bold office, were to be admitted to 
all hospitals, schools, and colleges, and were to hold certain fortified 
towns. They paid tithes to support the Catholic Church, 

The Thirty Years’ War (161B-164S). The Peace of Augs¬ 
burg (1555) had several weaknesses: it did not inclnde Calvinists, 
it led to quarrels over church property, and it promoted decen- 
iraliration in Germany. In spite of thn^ weaknesses, however, 
there was a long period of peace, due to the rule of peace-loving 
Emperors and to the desire of both Catholics and Protestants to 
win the country to their side. Eventually the struggle of arms was 
renewed, the conflict beginning in Bohernia. This Hapsburg pos¬ 
session was strongly Protestant, and trouble arose because the 
Emperor apparently failed to grant some promised privileges and 
destroyed two Protestant churches in the capital, Prague, Bohemia 
then declared its independence and elected Frederick, ruler of the 
Palatinate, as king. He was defeated, and both Bohemia and his 
own province were overrun. This interested Frederick's father- 
in-law, James 1 of England, and helped to bring Christian IV of 
EJentnark into the conflict. The armies of the Catholic League 
defeated the latter, and the Emperor issued the Edict of Resti¬ 
tution, which restored to the Catholics all property that had been 
seized since 1555. Gustavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, then 
entered the ivar, in order to aid the Protestants and to extend 
his own territory around the Baltic Sea. He defeated the armies 
of Tilly and Wallenstein but was killed in battle. Cardinal Riche¬ 
lieu, virtual head of the French goveminent, then entered the war 
on the Protestant side, hoping to gain territory for France. After 
ten more years of war the Peace of Westphalia was signed. Both 
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Sweden and France gained territories m Germany, Protestant 
princes received lands they had held in 1634 and could dictate 
the religion of their peoplCp and German states retained treaty- 
making powers. This treaty ended the religious wars. 

QUESTIONS 

L Tell of the work of aht forerunners of the Reforn»tlQii+ 

2* Gbe an account of the life of Luther to 1119. 

3. Trace the Reformation in Gcnnajiy from ISIS to 1555, induriTt. 
4 Trace the die of Protestandsm in Switzerland. 

5. Suminarize the work cf the CouncO of TrenL 

6l Tell of the fonndinf, organixatfon, purposeSi and work of the 
Jesultf. 

7, Trace the English Eeformation from Henry Vltt to Elkaheih, 
inclttiive. 

8L Give the provisions of the Edict of Nantes. How was it buportaot? 
9. Discuss the causes^ events^ and resclts of the Thirty Years" War. 

10. Identify: corVi^t* Granada^ Angsbur^ Confession, indnlgencesK 
Treasury of Merits, conaubstantiation^ Eck, Twelve Articles^ 
Zurich, Ksppelp Protestant Union^ Catholic League, La Eochdlc, 
Liitzen. 
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CHAPTEa XV 


EXPANSION AND CONFLICT 

"Purpose: To Note the Internal and External Expansion of 
Europe and the Americas^ and the Res^ting Conflicts. 

From the beginning, the Stuart kings faced difficulties. 
They lacked the ability of their predecessors, the Tudors, they 
found England at peace and free to think of home affairs, and 
they had to meet with the growing discontent of Parliament and 
of the Puritans. 


THE RELIGIOUS AND POLITICAL STRUGGLE 
IN ENGLAND 

The First Stuart, James I, James 1 (already James VI of 
Scotland) was a son of bfary. Queen of Scots. By training he 
iivas a Presbyterian, but he showed a fondness for the Anglican 
system. He considered himself divinely appointed to rule and 
paraded his ideas of kingship upon every possible occasion. 
Shortly after his accession he held a conference with the dis¬ 
satisfied Protestants at Hampton Court, but nothing resulted from 
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rhe meeting except a decision to translate the Bible. He also had 
difHcuLties with the House of Commona, and that body in the 
Goodwin case won a victoiy by declaring itself the sole judge 
of the seating o£ its own members. Nor was he more successful 
in foreign affairs. A projected alliance with Spain through the 
marriage of bts son with a Spanish princess came to mughtp and 
James labored in vain £0 get his soO'in-law. Frederick^ who was 
then ruler of the PalatinatCp out of trouble in the Thirty Years^ 
War. Prospects were none too rosy when he died in 1625. 

Early Acts of Charles I. Charles I possessed the same exalted 
ideas of kingship as did his father^ but he was more extrav-agant, 
more seeretirep and made more enemies. Early in his reign he 
became involved in a quarrel with Parhament over the collection 
of certain tariffs known as tonnage and poundage duties. He also 
^vanted to aid the Huguenots whom Richelieu was then besieging 
at La Rochelle, one of their fortified towns. Moreover, he desired 
to strike at Spain because that nation w^as supporting tbe Catholic 
cause in Germany. Two expeditions launched for the^e purposes 
failed. In his need for mon^ he resorted to gifts and forced 
loans from his subjects. To end thisp Parliament forced him to 
sign the Petition of Right (162E), which fortade the collection 
of gifts or forced loans, the imprisonment of people without due 
cause showHp the declaring of martial law in time of peace* and 
the quartering of troops on bts subjects. But he continued to col¬ 
lect tonnage and poundagCp and when Parliament protested he dis¬ 
missed that body. 

Period of Personal Rule (1SZ9-1640). Charles angered 
many by favoring certain religious practices that seemed to smack 
of Catholicism. Laud and Wentworth, by their "high church*' 
policies in Scotland and Irdatid* angered many more. The Scotch, 
resenting the attempt to force upon them the Uniform Prayer 
Book* rebelled. When his army had been driven hack* Charles 
was forced to call on Parliament for aid. Many Englishmen had 
also deserted him because of his collection of "ship moneys'' a tax 
levied on Inland and coastal towns. 

The Long Parliament. Instead of granting Charles 
money. Parliament proceeded to a redress of grievances. It im¬ 
prisoned and later executed both Laud and Wentworth* abolished 
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the royally controlled courts of Star Qiamber and High Cdm- 
misaion^ decreed that Parliament should meet each three years 
whether the king should call it or not, declared *^ship money" 
illegal, and In the ''Grand Remonstrance" presented to the coun¬ 
try its side of the controversy. 

War and the Execution of the King. The Idng failed in 
an attempt to arrest five of the Parliamentary leaders who opposed 
him, and both sides prepared for war. The nobility, Anglicans, 
Catholics, and some members of Parliament favored the kingi 
while the Puritans, shipping interests, and middle classes stip^ 
ported Parliament. The king's forces held the initial advantage, 
but Oliver Cromwell, who became leader for the opponents of 
the king, soon led them to victory. Charles was captured and 
negotiated with his army, the Scotch^ and Parliament for a re- 
ttim to power^ Finding that he was deedviog them^ army l^ders 
purged Parliament of the King's friends, created a special court 
before which the King was brought to trial on a charge of treason, 
and had him executed. 

The Commonwealth. For more than a decade England 
had no king, but Cromwell was the real mler. He ruled by virtue 
of a veteran army and in the face of a hostile majority at home. 
He suppressed insnrrectioiis both in Ireland and Scotland. He 
favored the shipping interests, and therefore sponsored a naviga¬ 
tion act (1651) which stmek at Dutch shipping. This act, added 
to previous difficultieSp produced an inconclusive sea conflict with 
the Dutch. England also became involved in a war with Spain, 
in which an English fleet captured Jamaica^ a possession that 
England continued to hold- 

The Restoration. At CromwelFs death his son Richard 
succeeded him, but he could not satisfy the English people, who 
longed for a king. The son of Charles I Avas called to the throne 
and ruled as O^Ies 11. He favored toleration^ but Parliament 
disagreed with him and limited freedom of worship to AnglicanSn 
Charles 11, who was an abler ruler than his father had been, 
managed to maintain himself more or less independent of Parlia- 
menc. In this he was aided by a subsidy from Lotus XIV of 
Fraiwe and by a large dowry from bis Portuguese wife. During 
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the bst years of his rdgn he povrerfol enough to force hia 
opponents to accept his Catholic brother as the next king 

The He volution of 168d« James by his open attempts 
to restore the Catholics to favor, soon alienated many subjects. 
When the birth of a son opened up the prospect of another Catholic 
ruler, the people rebelled^ and the Bloodless Revolution" occurred. 
James fl was overthrown and fled to France. Willian] of Orange 
and his wife Mary, daughter of James 11^ were invited to mle 
England. An act confirming certain fundamental privileges of 
Englishmen, became the taw of the land, and a toleration act soon 
followed which provided limited freedom of worship for all except 
CatholicSp Jews^ and Unitarians. The Act of Settlement provided 
for the succession to the throne. Parliament had won its fight for 
supremacy over the king, and the Puritans had won their fight for 
freedom of worship, 

RRAKGE Am> EUROPE DURING THE AGE OF 
Loina XIV 

The Preparatory Work of Others. Henry IV consoli¬ 
dated the French nation and ended the retigiotis strife. RJehdieu 
destroyed the political privileges of the Htiguenots, reduced the 
powers of the nobles^ and abolished the Estates-General. Mazarin 
suppressed the last rebellion of the nobles (the Fronde) ^ secured 
the bishoprics of Metz^ TouJ, and Verdun, a portion of Alsace* 
and some territory in the Pyrenees. When Louis XIV came to 
the throne* therefore^ be profited by the work of others before 
him. 

The New Kifig. In appearance and temperament Louis 
XIV WM well fitted to be king. He believed in and practioed 
the policy of Divine Right and absolutists He caUed to his aid 
men of tmusual ability. While he refused to grant the nobles 
their lost privil^cs, he gathered many of them around him, where 
they lived as pensioners of his bounty and as servants to his 
every whim. In keeping with his ideas of kingship he erected a 
cnagnifioent palace at VersalllK, near Paris, where he and many 
of the nobles lived. 

LoiiU’ Constructive Work. He was a patron of art and 
literature and encouraged men Hke Moli^re, Radiie, and St Simon 
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to write. He also buiit up the French Academyj started the 
Royal Library, which has now one of the greatest collection of 
books in the worlds established an astronomical obser^'atory, and 
otherwise indicated his interest in learning. 

General Causes of the Wars of Loni^ XIV* The posses¬ 
sion of the hnest army in Europe^ the desire to gain gbr>% and 
the aim to extend the boundaries of France were controlling 
motives for his aggressive wars. 

War of the Spanish Netherlands {1667-1S6S)* LouiSr 
claiming some of the territory through his Spanish wife, invaded 
and Occupied the region. He ms slopped by a coalition of powers 
which included England, the NetherlandSp and Sweden. In the 
Peace of AiK-la-Chapelle, Louis received a frontier strip of the 
Spanish Netherlands. 

War with the Dutch (1672'1678). Louis was angered at 
the Dutch for their part in thwarting him in his plans ^ accordingly, 
he first isolated them by arranging special treaties with England 
and Sweden, and then attacked the Netherlands. The Dutch, 
unable to defeat the French annieSp cut the dykes and flooded 
the country. Brandenburgp the Emperor, and Spain eventually 
came to their aid and halted Louis once more. In the peace of 
Nimwegen, Louis gainecl Franche Comte, but the Dutch lost no 
territory. 

War of the Palatinate (1688-1697). During the period of 
peace before this war Louis revoked ihe Edict of Nantes, an act 
which caused him to lose thousands of his best subjects. He 
precipitated the war by seizing some German districts of the 
Palatinate region. A coalition was formed against him consisting 
of England, Spain, Austria, Holland^ and some German states. 
During the struggle the Palatinate was devastated, but no decisive 
military result \os recorded. In the Peace of Ryswick all former 
possessions were restored* 

War of the Spanish Succession (1701*1713). Philip of 
Anjou, grandson of Louis XIV, was named as heir to the Spanish 
throne. Other nders of Europe opposed what seethed to be a 
virtual union ol Spain and France. A coalition of powers, there- 
fore, favored the accession of Charles, second son of the Emperor 
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Leopold of Austria. In the war which followed, French arms 
for the first time met defeat at the hands of the English general 
Marlborough and Prince Eugene of Savoy. In the Pea« of 
Utrecht and related treaties Philip was to be king of Spain on 
condition that Spain and France should never be united; Austria 
gained the Spanish Netherlands, Milan, Naples, and Sardinia; 
and England secured extensix'e French and Spanish territories 
in the New World and elsewhere, as well as the right to trade 
in slaves with the Spanish West Indies, and the privilege of 
sending one ship yearly to the Spanish New World. 

General Results of Louis’ Wars. The Wars of Louis 
XlV depleted France’s treasury, reduced her army, injured her 
commerce, decreased her colonial possessions, and left her a five- 
year-old child for a ruler. The wars also brought about a con¬ 
siderable expansion of International Law. 


THE RISE OP RUSSIA 

Early Development. The original home of the Russians 
was Asia. Slavic groups drifted into Southwestern Russia about 
SOO B.C, and gradually a number of nations appeared. Tradition 
says that a Northman, Rurik, founded the first Russian state; 
but it is certain that by the seventh century trading posts were 
established and that invasions of the Byzantine Empire later 
occurred. During the thirteenth century the Tartars overran the 
country and conquered it, but a native ruler, Ivan the Terrible, 
established a strong kingdom and became the first Tsar. The 
Russians were influenced greatly by Byzantine dviliiatjon. 

Peter the Great and His Work (1672-1725). Peter was 
ambitious to westernize Russia; and in that connection be traveled 
in Europe, where he gained first-hand knowledge of ship building, 
military affairs, commerce, and industry. He not only induced 
foreigners to live in Russia, but also sent young Russians abroad 
to study, encouraged the printing and translating of books, and 
attempted to make reforms in Russian dress. After he had sup¬ 
pressed an uprising of the Royal body guard, he created a new 
army on the Prussian model. He also displaced the Patriarch and 
made himself virtual head of the Orthodox church. He founded 
a new capital, St. Petersburg, near the Baltic Sea and, at the end 
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of a successful war against Sweden, secured a sure nutlet tn that 
sea. He failed* however* in an attempt to gain access tg the 
Black Sea. 

THE RISE OF PRUSSIA 

Early Growth. Erandenburg was originally established 
as an outpost against the Slavs. Pni^ia* ori|^nalIy consisting 
of a strip of land along the Baltic S^* was conquered by the 
Teutonic Knights in the thirteenth century. The family of Hohen- 
£oIIern secured Brandenburg from the Emperor SigUmund in the 
fifteenth centuiy, and later it fell heir to Prussia. 

Development of Prussia (lMO-1740)^ The Great Elcctorp 
Frederick WiUiam^ built up an araiyp gained territory, and con¬ 
solidated the country. The Elector Frederick III (King Fred¬ 
erick I) gained the title of king. Frederick William I greatly 
increased the army and ruled both the country and his son with 
an iron hand. 

Frederick the Great (1740-1786) and Hia Wars, In the 
first year of his reign, Frederick II seized Silesia from Austria, 
thus beginning the War of the Austrian Succession (1740-1748)- 
Although a number of European powers became Involved in the 
war against fiun, he succeeded in retaining that territory at the 
cud of the conflict. Maria Theresa, Austrian ruler, was dis¬ 
satisfied, however, and soon the two powers found themselves on 
opposite sides in the Seven Years^ War (1756-1763). Notwith¬ 
standing the fact that Frederidc was literally surrounded by 
enemies (Austria, France, Russia, Sweden, and Saxony), he 
managed to hold his own and, in the end, also hdd Silesia. In 
1772 he Joined with the Austrian and Russian monarchs In the 
first pariitiOTi of Poland, Two other partitions, in 1793 and 1795. 
completed the dismemberment of that unfortunate nation. 

Frederick's Constructive Work. Although Frederick had 
almost doubled the size of Prussia and made the Prussian array 
feared and respected in Europe* hb achievements iu developirig 
his realm probably equal those in war. So wisely did he rule that 
he earned the title of enlightened despot. Amoi^ other things* 
he reclaimed waste lands^ encouraged the colonization of desirable 
immigrants in Prussia, built canah, fostered woolen and textile 
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and other industries^ abolished torture^ reiormed the dvil court 
system of Prussia, encouraged literaturCp and inslituted religious 
toleration. 

BRITISH EXPANSION 

Internal Progr^aa ol England. The accession of William 
and Mary to the English throne meant that England was to have 
limited religious toleration^ that Parliament was supreme, and that 
the power of the king wa$ definitely limited. Anne> the last Stuart 
ruler, nsed the veto for the last time. During her rdgn* also^ 
England and Scotland were united under one Parliament (1707). 
It was chiefly during the reigns of George I and George II that 
the Cabinet form of Government developed^ with Walpole as 
the first Prime Minister. 

England and tho Other Nations of Europe (1701-1748)- 
England entered th* War of the Spanish Succession (1701-1713) 
to maintain the balance of power, to expand oDlDfiiahy^ and to 
uphold Protestantism. She emerged from the struggle with con¬ 
siderable accessions of territory. Walpole afterward favored peace 
and devoted himself to the promodoo of commerce j but he was 
compelled to lead England into the War of Jenldn's E^r (!739)p 
a conflict caused hy commercial rivalry with Spain^ This was 
soon merged into the bfger War of the Austrian Succe^ion 
(1740-1743)- There was much sympathy in Engbnd for the 
Austrian ruler, Maria Theresa. On the other hand, George II, 
a$ mJer of Hanover, was a rival of the Prussian king. Anglo- 
French colonial rivalry was another cause for England's eutrauce 
into the war* During the conflict the Stuart Pretender to the 
throne of England was defeated in the battle of Cullodeo Moor, 

Colonial Powers and Progress* At the beginning of the 
modem age Portugal was the pioneer colonial power^ her explorers 
and traders establishing themselves in Africa and India. Portugal 
failed largely because of an iucompetent government and a short¬ 
sighted colonial policy. Spain was next: led by Columbus and 
others she discovered and colonized much of the New World. 
Although she held these colonic® a long dme, other nations soon 
overshadowed her oomiDerdally* The Dutch became interested 
in the East Indira and the New Worii They were tiaden, rather 
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than colon! zerSp and the seventeerth century was their ]>eriod of 
The French were colonizers and land traders ^ rather 
than seabrersp and established themselves in India and North 
America. Before 1700 the English discovered that of all the 
powers here menfioned the French were the most serious rivals p 
both in Asia and in the New Worldi 

Anglo-French Rivalry m the Eighteenth Century. This 
rri^ilry took a serious turn in India. In that ancient empire of 
more than two hundred million people both the British and the 
French EasS India companies began operations about 1600, The 
divided political condition of India and the backwardness of th 
natives made possible this penetration. France and England also 
clashed in North America, where thirteen English colonics had 
been established (1607-1732) along the Atlantic coast, while 
French colonira had been established in Canada, along the 
Great Lakes, and at the mouth of the Mississippi River. In four 
inter-colonial wars the rivals struggled for control: in the War 
of the Palatinate (King William's War)p, the War of the Spanish 
Succession (Queen Anne's War), the War of the Austrian Suc¬ 
cession (King Gcoige's Wat)^ and the Seven Years' War (French 
and Indian War)^ fighting occurred in North America as well 
as in Europe^ In the last-named conflict the English were triumph¬ 
ant in both India and the New World, owing to the superiority 
of British leadership under Clive, Wolfe* Pitt* and others. In the 
Peace of Paris fl763) England gained (^nadap Nova Scotia, 
Cape Breton, Florida, and Senegal, in Africa. The French were 
to have no troops or fortiheatfons in BengaU and they recognized 
English-supported native rulers in the Camatie and the Deccan, 
The outcome of the long struggle ’ivas a signal victory for the 
English. 

Loss of the American Colonies. The ink Avas hardly drj' 
on the signatures to the Peace of Paris when England's colonies 
in North America began to rebd. The colonics had been growing 
away from the mother country for some time. The removal of 
all fear of the French and the derision of England to tax her 
colonies after 1763 more than she had done, were some of the 
causes of the struggle, French aid made sure the success of the 
rebelhoiL 
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QUESTIONS 

1. Tracfl the slruggk betwctu Crown ajid Parliament through the 
reign of the Stuarts, 

2. Give a brief account of the public career of Oliver Cromwell. 

3. What were the chief ittma in the Grand Remonstrance, the 
Petition of Right, the Bill of Rights, and the Act of Settlement? 

4. Give names, dates, peace treaties, causes, events, and results of 
the wars of Louis XIV. 

5. What constructive work for France may be credited to Lonia XIV? 
Trace the rUc of Russia to the time of Feler die Great. 

7. What aims did Peter have for Russia, and how well did he 
fulfill them? 

8. Trace the development of Prussia to 1740, 

9. Was Frederick 11 greater as a warrior or as a ruler? UiscuSi. 

10, Show how the English ousted the French from India and North 
America. 

11. Identify: John Hampton, Naseby^, Grotius, Strasiburg, "'PipIoTnatk 
Tumoveri" Potsdam Giants, Pul lava, Aaov^ Amboina, Dupleiic 
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Significant (Dates 

East India Company Founded 160€ 

Long Parliainent, « , - - - l640-ld® 

First Navigation Act - * ^ , 1^1 

Absolute Monarchy in France l6fil-1787 
Bank of England ^ - 1^94 

Leadership of Walpole , * . 1721-1742 

CeAFTCE XVI 

A SURVEY OF 
EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION FROM 
1500 TO 1750 

“Parposc'. To Trace the Development of CivilizatioTi in Europe 
from the Opening of the Sixteenth Century Untit the 
Second Half of the Eighteenth Century. 

European society preoedinf the outbreak oi the French Revo¬ 
lution is often referred to as the Old Regime. This term signifies 
that the French Revolution ushered in a new age, and that 
European society was greatly altered by this revolution. Not only 
did the last vestiges of serfdom and feudalism disap|>ear in France 
and adjoining countries, but absolute monarchies received the death 
blow in the Western World as a result of. this great upheaval. 
Moreover, great changes also occurred in the soda! structure in 
various important nations. The privileged classes lost many of their 
privileges, and the middle classes became more powerful than 
ever; but the masses of the people remained for another half 
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century or longer in a position of servitude. Consequently! we 
may say that the Old Regime was characteriMd by absolute mon- 
archies, privileged classes, the rise of the middle class* the expan¬ 
sion of commerce and industry on an unprecedented scale, progress 
in education, advancement in science^ but generally s^ealdng, 
stagnation in painting, sculpture, and archjtectnre. Music, on the 
other hand, flourished greatly in this period. 

TYPES OF GOVERNMENT AND POLITICAL 
THEORIES 

Irimit&d Goveriunent in Great Britain^ It wa£ in this 
period that the parliamentaty system of modem England de¬ 
veloped. Partly as a result of the Puritan Revolution from 1463 
to 1649* and of the "Glorious Revolution" of 1688, the king lost 
a great deal of his former power. Two important political parties 
originated called respectively the Whigs and the Tories. In 1707 
the ruler of Great Britain made use for the last time of the veto 
power. Soon after that date the first prime minister began to 
function, namely, Robert Walpole (1721-1742). This able states¬ 
man found a small group of polirical leaders who collectively were 
styled the "Cabinet It later became the custom to select the mem¬ 
bers of the cabinet from the members of the House of Lords 
or the House of Commons, and in a few cases some members 
were selected from other groups. Cabinet members retained their 
seats only as long as their supporters formed a majority in the 
House of Commons. When a majority of the members in the 
House of Commons showed disapproval of the measures adopted 
by a cabinet, then all its members had to resign, and the king had 
to appoint a Prime Minister from among the members of the 
other political party. This Prime Minister would select the mem¬ 
bers of a new cabinet, that is, the new ministery. The Prime 
Minister was the real head of the executive branch of the govern¬ 
ment, and he also introduced legislation in the House of Commons. 
During the period in question only persons with considerable 
incomes were permitted to vote in national elections for the mem¬ 
bers of a new cabinet, that is, the new ministry. The Members of 
the House of Lords sat there for the duration of their lives, and 
their titles were hereditary. From time to time the king could ap- 
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point new niembers, but these jnembcrs were never elected by ihe 
people as a whole. In the House of Lords sat the bishops and 
[he archbishopsp who were called the Lords Spiritual," while the 
other members belonged to the nobility and T,vere called the “Lords 
Temporal/' Before lEOO the House of Lords exercised consider¬ 
able power, but in 1911 it lost the right to veto money bills passed 
by the House of Commons, and it could exercise only a suspensive 
veto of other measures. 

Absolute Monarchy in France. Louis XIV, Louis XV, 
and Louis XVI all ruled as absolute monarchs, at least up to the 
year 17S9. From 1614 to 17S9 the national legislature, called the 
Estates-General, ivas never called together. The king and his 
leading ministers controlled both the cxccttlive and the legislative 
branches of the govemment. Furthermorej they could veto any 
decisions passed by the great law-courts of Francep called Farle- 
jften/j. Naturally there were never any elections for the'members 
of a national legislature, since such a body never functioned. The 
king was surrounded at Iiis castle in VersaiUea by a host of nobles, 
vAiq had been deprived at home of political power and were 
engaged in glorifying the monarch. The king was not the head 
of the Church in France, but the national church had acquired 
a considerable amount of independence of the Pope in Rome. The 
church did not pay regular taxes to the civil government, although 
the latter received from time lo time a lump sum of money, which 
was cliaritably called ihe 'Tree Gift/' The nobles also made 
some contribution to the support of the government, but upon 
the whole the share they paid was exceedingly small. The great 
burden fell upon the masses of the people who v/ere least able 
to pay. 

Other Countries Imitate France, Versailles was the 
model set for a great many other states and courts. This was 
especially true of the princes in the Holy Roman Empire. Even 
the monarchs in Scandinavia and Spain, as well a$ the ruler in 
the Dutch Republic, imitated the grand monarch of France^ In 
these countries the ruler$ tried as far as possible lo concentrate 
in their repective hands ail poIiLical power possible. Privileged 
classes also existed In these states. Absolutism was in fact the 
rule in Speun, and it almost became the nde in Sweden. But in 
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thfl Dutch Republic certain democratically ludined elements were 
able to check the power of the ttadhcHd^r or president. In Russia 
the tsar was both the head of the Church, since Peter the Great 
had changed the relation between church and state about the year 
1700p and absolute ruler in the realm of politics. The sultan of 
the Ottoman Empire also ruJed as an autocrat. The same was 
true of the king of Naples and Sidly. 

Decentralization and Democratic Tendencies tn Other 
Countries. In the Holy Roman Empire the Emperor was 
gradually losing power, so that after 1648 the princes could declare 
war or peace at wil^ without the approval of the Emperor. In 
Poland the king was also shorn of his prerogatives, and the 
nobility took over the control of the national legislature^ made 
up of two houses. About 3S0 members of the nobility had seats 
in these two houses, and any one of them conld block l^slation 
at any time he wished. When a new king was elected, he had 
to sign a charter limiting his powers as a monarch. This i$ the 
chief reason^ as we saw„ that Poland was dismembered at the 
end of the eighteenth century. Switzerland was a republic made 
up of a number of smaller republics called cantons. Venice and 
Genoa also were still republics, in which a number of nobles 
rukd, but never a monarch. These countries were ruled by 
oligarchic forms of government. This was also true of political 
conditions in the Dutch Republic. In the latter country a great 
many writers attacked absolutism and religious intolerauce. The 
press and speech were free in this remarkable land. Here were 
gathered Jews from almost aU nations and ’i'arious exils who 
had left their respective states for political, or religious, or social 
reasons. In the city of Amsterdam alone there were in the seven¬ 
teenth century more than two hundred printing presses and 30,000 
persons engaged in the publishing business. Here books were 
published in French* German, and English, attacking the govern¬ 
ments of France, various states of Geimany, and Great Britain. 

The Beginniug of Religious Toleration and Modem 
Democracy.. One of the chief causes of modern democracy 
was the tendency In CaJvinistic churches to limit the power of 
the ministers. The latter were assisted by dders and deacons, who 
were elected by the local congregations. The system of election, 
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however, was more or less indirect j and the people at large could 
only select from a number of candidates proposed by the ministers 
and their elders and deacons. The government of the Calvinistic 
churches may be styled aristocratic, because the leading minbters 
and elders would habitually assemble in provincial or national 
meetings called synods, where they determined the policy of the 
church as a whole. Nevertheless, ministers, as well as ciders and 
deacons, had to be elected by the congregations. In the annual 
meetings of the congregation, the members of the congregation 
had a great deal to say. The use of the secret ballot in elections 
was also of great importance. Even more influential were the 
Baptists, as well as the Gmgregationalists, who pemutted each 
local congregation to have independence. For that reason certain 
denominations in England were called Independents. The Baptists 
and the Cbngregationalists also made relatively little distinction 
between the ministers on the one hand and the elders or deacons 
on the other hand. Among the Baptists particularly it was the rule 
to minimize the importance ol the ministers. Furthermore, many 
of the Baptists from the very beginning at the end of the sixteenth 
century insisted on complete religious toleration for all Oiristians, 
and even for Mohaminedans and infidels. The influence of the Bap¬ 
tists and other denominations of a similar nature was tremendous. 

Influence of the United States, Especially on American 
soil, the idea of rdigions toleration and political liberties grew 
apace. During the second half of the eighteenth century the 
United States became the greatest force in the establishment of 
democracies. Whereas the French Revolntion, as we shall see, 
failed to introduce democrat, and whereas France had no democ¬ 
racy until 1848, the AnieriH:ans had complete democracy as far as 
was practicable, before the year 1800. Universal manhood suffrage 
was introduced in this country before the end of the eighteenth 
century, when it was unknown in European countries. Besides, 
religious toleration was made possible in the United States during 
the first half of the nineteenth century, when in many European 
countries the state churches continued to function and to check 
religious liberty among the members of other churches. This was 
especially true in Great Britain, while even in France the state 
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church was not abolished untU 1905. Great Britain has its state 
church today, and its bishops and archbbhops still sit in Farlia- 
ment as representatives of the Church of England. 

the expansion of commerce and 

INDUSTRY 

The Great Commercial Companies. During' the seven¬ 
teenth century a number of commercial companies were founded 
which operated as joint-stock companies or corporations and 
were in each case in possession of a charter received from their 
respective government. This charter gave them the power to use 
armed forces, engage in wars with foreign powers abroad, hut not 
in Europe, conquer colonies, and fortify these colonies. As a rule, 
they also obtained a monopoly of trade in their colonies, where 
they tried to keep out merchants from other nations. The most 
important joint-stock company of the seventeenth century was the 
Dutch East India Company, but the greatest company of the 
eighteenth century was the English East India Company. The 
companies trading in America were respectively the Virginia Com¬ 
pany, made up of a former London Company and a Flymouth 
Company; the Dutch West India Company founded in 1621; and 
the French Cdinpany of New France, or Canada, founded in 162B. 
Three successive East India companies fostered by the French 
government were failures, but the fourth company, dating from 
the second half of the seventeenth century, established important 
trading posts on the mainland of India and in what is now called 
Indo-China, France also- secured the important island of Mada¬ 
gascar to the southeast of Africa. 

The Founding of New National Banks. The two great¬ 
est banks founded in the seventeenth century were the Bank of 
Amsterdam, dating from 1608, and the Bank of England, founded 
in 1694. These two banks w*ere models for banks of other countries 
that were established afterwards, 

Stock Markets. The first great modern stock market 
was that founded in Amsterdam during the first half of the seven¬ 
teenth century. It has remained until this day one of the leading 
financial centers of Europe, During the eighteenth century stock 
markets estahlished in London and Paris respectively were destined 
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to overshadow the earlier stock niarket io Amsterdam. During the 
nineteenth century the stock market In New York, commonly 
referred to as Wall Street, became the greatest financtal center 
in the world. Here shares are traded in all the important American 
companies that are known as corporations. 

Mercantilism. What we call "free trade" was practically 
I non-existent during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The 
governments of Spain and Portugal controlled trade with their 
respective colonies. They tried to keep all foreign merchants out 
of these. The same may be said of the great commercial com¬ 
panies Just mentioned. In some of the important European coun¬ 
tries attempts were also made by various governments to control 
the domestic industries. For examplci Colbert, the great minister 
of finance in France under Louis XIV, instituted industries that 
were subsidized by the government. He was one of the leading 
merestilists of his age, for he believed in a policy of securing 
i for his country as much of the precious metals as was possible. 

I He thought that gold and silver formed the true basis of wealth, 
so he promoted the free importation of raw materials, and he 
levied high import duties on manufactured goods of foreign 
coimtries. This policy of Colbert was practically the same as that 
which is fostered today by almost all governments, and which is 
now called a policy of a favorable balance of trade. Tt was only 
during the nineteenth century that the principle of “free trade" 
was encouraged by some of the important nations, especially by 
Great Britain. Today, however, Great Britain is no longer a free 
trade country. During the Bcventeenth etnlury the English govera- 
I ment on several occasions proclaimed the so-called "Navigation 
Acts," which wrere directed principally against the Dutch traders, 
who had control of nearly one-half of all the sea-board trade of 
Europe. But during the eighteenth century British commerce 
grew so powerful that it was no longer in need of such navi¬ 
gation acts. 

Increase in British Trade, In 1696 the Board of Trade 
was founded. Ttiis body of highly trained fiitandal and com¬ 
mercial experts did a great deal to enhance the British trade 
abroad. Whereas in 1700 the annual exports ot England were 
about 320,000 tons, in ISOO tbe total was about 2,000,000 tous. 
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lncrea»« tn Ftendi Trade* French trade increased in 
value during 1716 aud 1787 from the figure of $42,000,000 to 
$220,000,000 a year. At the same time, Dutch trade declined 
perceptibly. Germany had not yet recovered sufficiently from 
the ravages of the Thirty Yeans' War to become a serious com¬ 
petitor of Great Britain or France, and the Italian states were 
also sdU in the process of decline. 

THE SOCIAL CLASSES 

The PrivUeged Classes in France, During the seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth centnries the nobles in France enjoyed a 
great many special privileges bequeathed by foimer generations 
of nobles. Many members of the clergy were of noble blood. 
The clergy and the nobility together owned about one-third of 
all the land in France. Both classes were nearly exempt from 
taxation. Moreover, they were treated with the utmost of respect 
by the masses of the people* In speech, in genetaJ manner, and 
in dress the nobles were set aside a& a special class of people. 
It was assumed that God had placed them in their special status 
and riiat it was impossible to remove them from this privileged 
position. The nobles, upon the whole, spent all their time in 
huntings feasting, and entertainment. Many of the members of 
the higher clcigy in France were wealthy and did veiy little work. 
One French bishop had an income equi^'alent to almost $1^000,000 
a year. One archbishop had an inootoe of about $4,000,000 a year 
in our values of today. These men as a rule lived in beautiful 
homes, while the poor priests in their little parishes had to get 
along on an income of about $2S0 a year. Many members of the 
higher clergy possessed what was called a sinecure* that is, a 
position for which one did not have to do any work at aU. Many 
officials in the civil government were so well situated that they 
would receive sometimes a salary of $5,000 a year for merely 
signing their names once or twice. 

The English Nobility. Although in England the nobility 
had lost a great many of its former rights and powers, there 
were stih a large number of dnkes and earb in England during 
the eighteenth century. It was abo still an honor to be a peer 
and to have a sseat in the House of Lords* la England idie insti- 
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tntion of primogenituTe still prevailed, so that it happened that 
a nobleman’s title and his pocsessioos went to his oldest son only. 
The nobility controlled practically all the seats in the House of 
Commons. Even the lesser nobility out in the country comprised 
an induentiai class, living in lovely homes and owning an immense 
amount of real estate. The nobles naturally held the choice posi* 
tions in the government, and their political power was out of 
■ proportion to their real number. 

The Privileged Classes in Other Countries. In most ol 
the European countries the clergy and the nobles possessed almost 
one-half of all the land and about two-thirds of all the capital. 
As a rule, they exploited the poor peasants, many of whom were 
still serfs in such countries as Germany, Poland, and Russia. 
Even in France during the middle of the eighteenth century there 
were about one million peasants who had to render certain servile 
duties. Everywhere could be seen the castles in which the rich 
lived in ease and splendor. The nobles also could be seen at all 
[ the courts of the European capitals. They traveled in luxury and 
maintained expensive establishments at home. They usually con¬ 
trolled all the voHng power in their respective states. They were 
indeed supported by the sweat of the masses. In the Holy Roman 
Empire the little princes ruling insignificant slates were in a 
position to have armies of their own, to levy taxes, to make war 
or peace, to coin money, to dictate religion to their subjects, and 
to hold court and to administer justice like great potentates. In 
some of the German states the nobles lived in fortified castles and 
I defied tbe emperor himself. Even in Scandinavia where serfs had 
never been numerous, the nobles enjoyed great privileges. Nowhere 
in Europe was a country ruled by a democratic form of gOiverti- 
ment. A government was either an absolute monarchy or it was 
aristocratic in nature. 

The Middle Class. As commerce and industry expanded, 
I the merchants and the owners of Industrial establishments began 
j to rival the nobility and the clergy in the race for control of the 
government and For prestige in society. Especially in Great Britain 
and the Dutch Republic the merchants exercised a great deal of 
power in the policies of the govcnmient. They helped (heir respec- 
I tive governments to finance wars. They had seats in the stock 
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markets, and they cotitroUed the ^eat commerdal companies. Foi 
thdr sake certain trade wars were fought, such as the two Anglo- 
Dutch wars of 16S2-16S4 and of 1665-1667. The only war ever 
declared by the Dutch Republic was that against Sweden in 1658, 
when Sweden tried to dominate the whole of the Baltic Sea and 
the adjoining coast lines. War was fought to protect the Dutch 
traders. Even the War of the Spanish Succession was, as far as 
the English and the Dutch were concerned, largely a trade war, 
namely to check the power of the Spaniards and of the French 
in the American colonics. Furthermore, many members of the 
middle class secured important positions in the professions, be¬ 
coming lawyers, professors in the universities, judges, magistrates 
in the cities, authors of important books, physicians, philosophers, 
popular scientists, and artists. In many cases members of the 
nobility w'ould marry members of the middle class,, and so a new 
aristocracy was formed. In France it was enstotnary for wealthy 
members of the middle dass to buy titles from the king. 

Growth of the Cities. It was in the city that the middle 
class developed its greatest power, and directed its iuBnenoe 
throughout the country. Although in 1800 England and Wales 
had only fifteen cities with more than 20|000 inhabitants each, 
in the year 1900 there were more than IQO such towns. At the 
end of the Middle Ages Paris was the largest dty in Europe 
with a population of 300,000, but by 1800 its population was 
about 7SO,OOOi while that of London was 700,000. In 1800 Berlin 
had perhaps 175,000 inhabitants aud Vienna about 200,000. At 
the same time Amsterdam had about 200i000. During the six¬ 
teenth and seventeenth centuries Italy had more towns of about 
100,000 than any other country in Europe. During the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries Italy lagged far behind such nations as 
Fiance. Great Britain, and Germany. Nevertheless, Venice, 
Florence, and MiLan always were great cities throughout the 
whole of ihc modem period. Rome not very important during 
the sixteenth century, having a population of only 50,000, but in 
the present century its rate of expansion lias been such that the 
number has been increased from about half a million to more 
than 1,500,000 inhabitants. 
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Decline of the Gilds. With the rise of the g:reat com¬ 
mercial companies it became very difficult for the merchant gilds 
and even for the cmft gilds in the leading cities in Western 
Europe to compete with the great national companies. Gradually 
the national governments began to interfere with oominerce and 
industry* and naturally the gilds began a long dedine. Free com¬ 
petition undermined the privileged position of the members of 
the various gilds. Middlemen appeared in all trades and took 
away from the old-fashioned masters and joum^men much of 
their share in the total of commerce and industry. 

The Peasants. At the beginning of modern times about 
nine-tenths of the population lived in the country. Most of these 
people were still serfs j that is, they were: bound to the soil and 
had to work from two to four days a week for their respective 
lords. However^ in England^ Scandinavia^ Italy, and the Nether¬ 
lands most of the serfs were no longer in ejdstcnce. The number 
also declined rapidly in France and Spain, although in Germany, 
Poland* and Russia the number increased once more^ Agricultural 
labor remained about the same as that of the Middle Ages. In 
many fields the oxen still propelled the wooden plows. Seeds were 
sown and crops were gathered in the same old fashion. Cattle 
were still small* and crops harvested were meager. Good soil 
would grow only from eight to ten bushels of wheat an acren while 
in the United States today a crop of from thirty to fifty bushels 
of wheat to an acre Is not uncommon. In the middle of the 
eighteenth century a good cow weighed only about 3SD pounds, 
whereas today no farmer would be satisfied with one of less than 
500 pounds. Modes of transportation were still exceedingly slow 
and clumsy. On the rivers and canals the little boats were pro¬ 
pelled by ropes pulled by men along the banks or by poles from 
the boats. On the roads wooden carts were propelled very slowly 
and painfully by horses or oxen. In England the so-called endo- 
sure system was increased to a great degree, because the owners 
of land found it profitable to turn cultivated fields into pastures, 
thereby throwing out of work many ^ricultural laborers and 
multiplying the distress of the masses. Often the nobles hunted 
at will and destroyed crops everywhere. The poor peasants had 
to pay a heavy tax to the dvil government and another tax, called 
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tithe, to the church. They wtre dressed in coarse dothes, lived 
in dirty UtUe homes, worked during the summer from twelve to 
eighteen hours a cky, knew practically nothing about what we 
would call entertaimnent, and were deprived of almost all the 
comforts that the farmers of our day fed absolutely necessary. 

The Enlightened Despots. As a result of many com¬ 
plaints^ writers began to point out to the general public the abuses 
prevailing in Church and State. Certain monarchs during the 
eighteenth century were thus induced to improve the oouditions 
of the downtrodden peasants and laborers. Frederick the Great 
was one of these ^^enlightened despots.** Monarchs did not believe 
in the ability of the people to rule themselveSp and for that reason 
they did not establish limited monarchies. They remained "despots/* 
but they v^ere enlightened. Another such ruler was Catherine IT 
of Russia, She favored religious toleration, hoped to set commerce 
free from too much government control, and paironiaed writers 
who clamored for reform. Joseph 11 of Austria (1780-1790) was 
another ruler of this type. 

the church and religion 

The Leading DenominatloiiH. The largest denomination 
in Europe was the Roman Catholic Church, while that in the east 
was called the Greeks or Orthodox, Catholic Church, which also 
counted many millions of members. Among the Protestaut de¬ 
nominations, the Lutherans still retained the largest membership, 
but the Church of England, (he Presbyterian Church, the Con¬ 
gregational Church, the Dutch Reformed CSinTch, the German 
Reformed Church, the Sw^iss Reformed Church, the Huguenots 
in France, the Baptists in England and in the Dutch Republic* 
and such bodies as the Quakers (who called themselves "Friends**) 
were also very influential and numerous. The Roman Catholic 
Church was most powerful in Italy, France* Spain, Porttigal, 
Ireland, the southern Netherlands, Poland, Austria, and western 
and southern Germany- 

The Rise of the Methodiat Church. About the middle 
of the eighteenth century a number of religious reformers, led by 
John Wesley and his brother Charles, became dissatisfied with 
what th^ called the formalism in the Church of England. They 
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were very intich interested in the lot of the people^ and they 
insisted upon the necessity of a personal form of religioiL Because 
of their methodica] way of living, they were first nicknamed 
Methodists; but they proudly accepted that name. From England 
the Methi^ists spread to America, where in the United States 
they constitute one of the largest congregations today. 

The Unitarians, During the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries very few changes occurred in the fonns of churdi 
government and in the creeds of the greatest denominations. 
Ptactically all the Christians, or so-called Christiaijs, believed that 
the Bible was the Word of God from the very first page to the 
last page. Everybody believed that there were three Gods in One. 
that Jesus was bom of the Virgin Mary, had been crucified under 
Pontius Pilate, Md had risen from the dead. All the mirades 
related m the Bible actually had happened, so people believed. 
Skepticism and inhdetity in religion were very rare. But during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries a number of people began 
to doubt the doctrine of the Trinity, and for that reason, since 
they believed in only one God, th^ were called the Unitarians. 
They said that Jesus Christ was merely a good man , but not at 
all the Son of God. 

Deism. About the middle of the eighteenth century 
skeptidsm increased in almost all the European countries, A cer¬ 
tain group of thinkers came to the conclusion that God had 
actually created the world, but since the time of creation. He had 
ceased to pay any attention to His creatures. The universe was 
supposed to run Just like a clock, which after having been wound 
up, tuns by its own force. These people were called deists. They 
said that there was no scaise in praying to God, since He would 
not respond to anybody's piayer. 

The Jesuits. The Jesuits, as in the sixteenth centuty, 
continued tn support the power of the Pope, but they were unable 
to succeed in maintainiug for him the power to w*hidi he had 
seemed entitled at the ^se of the Middle Ages. No longer could 
the Pope exercise an important voice in the great assemblies of 
^^jropeaii potentates when they sat down together at the council 
tables to formulate their treaties of peace. Now the Jesuits turned 
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to political affairs in various important nations, and as a result 
of tKis new activity they were greatly disliked by the officials in 
such governments. This was especially true in Spain and France, 
with the result that in 1773 the Pope was obliged to suppress the 
whole order. But during the first half of the nineteenth century 
the order was restored, and today is in a flourishing position. 

Intolerance. The Spanish Inquisition and the Roman 
Inquisition still functioned during the first half of the eighteenth 
eentur>'. Hundreds of heretics were condemned to be burned at 
the stake. Even in countries where the Inquisition was uot power¬ 
ful, as in France and the Holy Roman Empire, religious intoler¬ 
ance continued unabated. During the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries thousands of '‘wfitches'* were burned to death, although 
most of them were absolutely innocent. It was thought that snch | 
persons, most of whom were women, were controlled by evil 
spirits; and since certain texts in the Old Testament insisted that 
the people commonly called witches must be kiUed, the govern¬ 
ments of various European states permitted the execution of these 
poor people. In 1685 King Louis XIV of France revoked the 
Edict of Nantes. Over 200.000 Huguenots had to leave France, 
and they sought refuge in England, the Dutch Republic, and 
Brandenburg. Many also went to the American colonies and to 
South Africa. For about a century France knew practically nothing 
about religious toleration. Only in the Dutch Republic were all 
denominations permitted to worship with very much toleration. > 

LEASHmO AND AST 

Scientific Progress. During the first half of the sixteenth 
cemtuy much progress was made in medicine, the natural sciences, 
chemistry, physics, and mathematics. Copernicus developed the 
heliocentric theory of the universe, according to which theory the 
earth moves around the snn. He was supported in Italy by a 
famous scholar called Galileo Galilei, who however was silenced 
by the Church and was forced to recant- Among the important 
authorities in the field of medicine may be mentioned Paracelsus, j 
who wrote learned works; Vesaltus, who made great contributions t 
to the sciences of su^ry and anatomy; and the English scholar j 
William Harvey, who formulated the theory conceming the circu- ! 
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kt^o^ of the blood in the buimn body* Another ^reat Eridsh 
scientist was Lord Francis Bacon, who served as Lord ChanctUor 
under King James L He was the author of the celebrated master¬ 
piece entitled Afowm Ofganum. He insisted that scientists must 
rely more and more npon Mperimentation* About a century after 
the time of Sir Ftands BacoUp there lived the outstanding sden* 
tist of the eighteenth century. Sir Isaac Newton (1642-1727), 
who was a profes^r of mathematics in Cambridge University, 
He formulated the law of gravitation* and he perfected a telescope. 
The leading Gertnan scientist was Leibnitz* who shared with New¬ 
ton the honor of Having invented the calculus. The cause of sdence 
in Great Britain was greatly promoted by the establishment in 1662 
of the Royal Society of England* while in 1674 the observatory 
at Greenwich was founded. In 1667 the French Academy of 
Sciences was established* while the Prussian Royal Academy of 
Sciences was founded at Berlin in 1699* Among the leading 
mathetnatidatis was the French writer and thinker called Des¬ 
cartes, who was an expert in geometry and trigonometry. Very 
important also was the work of a Flemish scientist called Simon 
Stevin* who introduced the decimal point. 

Progress in Philosophy. The two greatest philosophers 
of the seventeenth century were Descartes, the author of a famous 
book called Meditations, and Spinosa, the son of Portuguese Jews 
in the Dutch Republic. Descartes taught that matter and mind 
existed side by side and were of equal importance i hence his 
doctrine of duality of the universe. Spinoza* on the other hand, 
taught that God is the only true substance of the universe* so 
that both mind and matter are purely mamfestauons of God. His 
view h called monisfH. 

Educational Reforms. Under the influence of human¬ 
istic edutation many enlightened principles were introduced* Even 
Luther, who had little respect for humanhm, was influenced 
thereby. He was largely responaible for the institution of public 
elementary education in Germany. He also strongly supported 
secondary education. The greatest expert in the field of secondary 
educadon was tlie celebrated educator called John Stuim In 
England labored Roger Ascham, the author of an enlightened 
’*^rk entitled The Sehotemaster* He and his coirtcmporaries 
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emphasized tht need of a knowledge of both Latin and Greek. 
As a result, secondary education was dominated by the important 
place occupied hy these two languages in the curricula. The study 
of sdence and the sodal sciences was neglected in both the element 
tary and secondary schools of Europe. Modern education owes 
a great deal to the Bohemian teacher and writer, Comenius, who 
published the first illustrated reading-book. He carefully diidded 
the lives of young people into four periods, each of six years. 
He favored a kind and sympathetic treatment of pupib- 

The Fine Arts. Renaissance and classical models pre¬ 
vailed until the end of the eighteenth century. A new style of 
architecture was bom under the influence of these styles, c^ed 
baroque. A notable example of this style is the castle of Heidel- 
burg in Germany. Much good work was done in the field of 
music. Palestrina in Italy developed the mass for Catholic worship, 
the Flemings perfected the madrigal, and the Italians developed 
both the opera and the oratorio. But the greatest musicians of the 
eighteenth century were the Germans, notably Bach, Beethoven, 
Handel, Haydn, and Mozart, 

Literature. England became the home of the greatest 
literature of modem times. The seventeenth century saw the de¬ 
velopment of the drama, such as Shakespeare s plays, religious 
poetry, such as Milton’s Paradise Lost, religious prose, such as 
Btmyan's Pilgrim's Progress, and epic and lyrical poetry. Samuel 
Johnson was a great literary critic in the eighteenth century. In 
France three great dramatists flourished under Louis XIV's 
patronage —Racine. Mofiire, and Corneille. Germany produwd 
Lessing, the writer of the masterpiece, ffaihan the Wise, in which 
he praised tolerance; Goethe and Herder, the composers of sub¬ 
lime poetry. In Spain the superb novel entitled Don Quixote was 
written by Cervantes. As in art, classical models remained very 
popubf^ 

Etiquette. The privileged classes^ under the leadership 
of thtf court at Vcrsaillea^ developed a code of elegant mauners 
that set them very distinctly apart from the other classes. Until 
this day the French (now at Paris, since Versailles ceased to be 
the French capital in 1789) have directed what the styles in dress 
shall be for degant ladies in all western countries. 
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QUESTIONS 

L Brithh parlmmcntory guvernmeiit 

2. How is an absolute government conducted? Name two examples. 

J. What did Protestantisin contritmte to the rise of modern 
democracy? 

4. What share did the American people have in it? 

5. J>iscuss the weaknesses in the governments of Poland and the 
Hoty Roman Empire. 

6. What Js an oH^rchy? Name an temple. 

7^ What privilege did the great eocnmercial companies have? 
fi. Describe mercantilism. 

9. Why did the gilds decline dnring the eighteenth century? 

10. Who are the Unitarians, the Methodists, and the deists! 

11* How did the privileged classes live? 

12. Discuss the rising power of the middle class. 

13, Trace the decline of feudalism and serfdom to I ISO. 

religious toleration in Europe between ISOO and 

IS. Name the contributions of five great scientists and mathematicians 
in this period. 

ai*^cat lilerary figures and sis leading ainstciara in 

tnia same penoq, 
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Chapteb XVII 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
AND NAPOLEON 


'Purpose: To Trace the Course and Note the Wor\ of the 
French Rettolution and Its Master, 

Napoleon Bonaparte. 


The French RevoTution overthrew absolutism in France, cor¬ 
rected feudal abuses, promoted nationalism and democraiy, re-drew 
the map of Europe, and hastened later revolutions. It U, therefore, 
one of the major events of hlstoiy. 


BACSGROUND 

The Central Govemment of Prance. The king was an 
absolute ruler, but he was not a despot He was assisted by a 
Cbundl composed of nobles, who advised him and assumed direct 
charge of certain executive duties. There was no Prime Minister. 
The king had too much power. There was no central administrative 
unity, and there was too much routine work. Representing the 
hing in the thirty-two provinces of France were Intendants, who 
were absolute within their districts. 
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The Judicial Administration. There were thirteen Parle- 
niedts, or c^ef courts, of which the one at Paris was most im* 
portant, and there was a bewildering number of ptorinaal, 
and other courts. Judges received fees, not salaries, the Crosm 
could interfere at will, and no uniform system of law existed. 
French classes were not equal before the law, punishments were 
severe, the defendant was not allowed eoundl, was tortured, and 
was compelled to prove himself innocent. Imprisonment by "^lettres 
de cachet” without trial was possible. 

The Financial Administration. France was burdened 
with a heavy debt, owing to past wars and extravagant govern¬ 
ments. Many of the upper classes, the heaviest property owners 
and the ones most able to pay, were exempt from the payment 
of direct taxes. Many taxes such as the salt tax, tariffs, and the 
tax on wine, were collected by individuals on the tax fanning 
principle. There were many forms of taxes, all of which the 
lower classes paid, one of the worst of these being the corvee, 
or road tax. The government had no adequate system of book¬ 
keeping. and few people knew the nature and extent of the coun- 

tiy^s debts- 

The Privileged Classes* The Fitst Estate, or clerg^v 
consisted of the Regular clergy, who lived in the monasteries, and 
the Secular derg>', who looked after the welfare of the churches 
and thor members. Of these, the bishops and archbishops, or 
higher clergy, held the laud and the important offices and Uved 
in luxury. The lower clergy, or parish priests, were often recruit^ 
from the Third Estate, were worked hard, and were poorly ^d. 
The Second Estate, or nobles, consisted of the higher nobility, 
who held the choice offices in church and state and received pen¬ 
sions from the king; and the provindal nobles who eked out a 
precarious existence on their estates, their chief glory being in 
tlie feudal obligabons that the peasants owed them. 

The Unprivileged Classes, or Third Estate. The peasants 
were relatively better off than those in most nations of Europe, 
but they sometiines paid half of their income in taxes, were con¬ 
scripted into the army, and paid grievous feudal dues- Many of 
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tlie Bourgeoisie, or town-dwellers, were wealthy and intelligent. 
They paid heavy taxes, and had few privities soctaily. They were 
the group that really started the Revolution. 

forerunners of the Revolution. An intellectual revolt, 
led by some thinkers called Rationalists, preceded the Revolution, 
They opposed tradition, oppression, and the church, favored tolera¬ 
tion, and wanted to keep only the useful customs and offices, 
Montesquieu, in Tjxs Spirit of the Laws, said that different groups 
should be ruled differently and advocated a separation of powers. 
Voltaire lived long and wrote much. He had a strong sense of 
justice and attacked the church bitterly. Rousseau was not a 
Rationalist, but he was influential. In The Social Contract he 
justified the overthrow of a bad government by force. Many 
other thinkers helped to pave the way for the Revolution. 

The Approach of the Crisis. France had lost much terri¬ 
tory in 1763 and was deeply in debt. Louis XV made the burden 
heavier, rather than lighter, Louis XVI was honest, but weak- 
wilied, and listened to bad counselors. He disnalssed Turgot, 
Necker, and Calonre, finanaal ministers who sought reforms or 
wished to tax the privileged classes. 

THE FIRST FRENCH REPUBLIC 

The Calling of the Estates-General, The Parle men t of 
Pam refused to register two new tax decrees, and the King 
decided to call the Estates-General. Delegates were elected from 
old legislative provinces for the First, Second, and Third Estates. 
The Third Estate contained many Bourgeoisie lawyers, while many 
of the lower dergy sat with the First Estate, or clergy. 

Transformation Into the National Assembly. The Third 
Estate favored voting by head; the others, by groups. The Third 
Estate declared itself the National Assembly, took an oath (Tennis 
C^urt Oath) not to dissolve, and defied the King. The latter 
yielded. June 23, 1789, and the National Assembly began to draft 
a constitution. 

The July Riots. A rumor spread that the King was 
going to dismiss the Estates-General, remove N^er, the popular 
nanister of finance, and summon Swiss and German troops to 
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Palis. This rutnor caused a mob to storm the Bastille, an old 
prison in Paris (July 14, 1789). These riots caused the Kin^ to 
change his plans and recall Necker; they saved the Assembly, 
showed the mob its power, led to a beginning of the flight of the 
nobles, and caused the mob spirit to spread to the provinces of 
France. 

Blarly Reforms of the Constituent Assembly. On the 
nights of the fourth and fifth of August (1789) the nobles and 
riergy gave up all the special privil^es that they had enjoyed. 

The October Riots. The report was spread that the King 
was calling out another army to suppress the Revolution. Food 
was scarce, and the populace was in an excitable condition. A mob 
of women marched out to Versailles and forced the King and his 
family to accompany them to Paris. The act virtually made the 
King a prisoner, intimidated the Assembly, and demonstrated once 
more the power of the mob. 

Completion of the Assembly’s Work. In spite of inter¬ 
ruptions and delays, the National Oonstituent Assembly continued 
its work until it completed the Constitution of 1791. That instnl- 
ment provided for a one-house legislature and a king with limited 
powers. The Judges were elective and each of the provinc^ 
practically controlled its own affairs. Incorporated in the CoMtS- 
tution was The Declaration of the Rights of Man and the Citixen, 
a statement of the theoretical basis for the Revolution. The Ciwf 
Conrh'lu/ioM of the Oergy also became a part of the fundamental 
law. It reduced the number of bishoprics in France, made the 
bishop into a government official, provided that the priests should 
be selected locally, and specified that all clergy should take an 
oath of loyalty to state and king. The property of the church was 
confiscated also, by another act, and paper money called Assignats 
viras issued in such quantities that it ev entua ll y became almost 
worthless. 

PUght of the King, The monarchy was steadily losing 
power. The constant giviog-in of the King to the mob, the emigra¬ 
tion of his friends the nobles, and increased suspicions as to the 
loyalty of Queen Marie Antoinette, gradually convinced many 
that France would have to dethrone her ruler. Louis XVI, finding 
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Kis conditton of virtual imprisonment Browing intolerable, made 
an unsuccess fid effort to flee from the couatiy, He was brought 
back and was watched even more closely than had been the tase 
previously. 

The TVar with Austriai France had many enemies with¬ 
out and within. Especially active was the ruler of Austria, whose 
Idnswoman, the French Queen, was being mistreated. In August, 
l?9l, he and the Prussian King issued the Dedararion of Pillniti, 
in which the two monarchs offered to join other European rulers 
in a move to restore the French King to power. This led to an 
outburst of French revolutionary feeling and hastened the growth 
of radicalisin and of revolutionary clubs. The govemmeRt declared 
war on Austria and attempted to capture the Austrian Nether¬ 
lands, but the attempt was a flat failure. 

Overthrow of the King. The King vetoed two bills of 
the Assembly, These acts were so unpopular that a mob invaded 
the Ttiilieries, where he stayed, and treated him with disrespect. 
Meanwhile, France was faced with an Austro-Prussian declaration 
of war and a Prussian advance on Paris. The Prussian leader, the 
Duke of Brunswick, issued a manifesto in which he declared that 
if France did not restore her king, Pins would be destroyed. 
France was highly indignant r an attack was made on the Ttiilieries 
and, although the King and his family escaped, the Swiss Guards, 
who had protected him, were massacred. A revolutionary commune 
was set up to rule Paris, and the Assembly suspended the King 
and summoned a new National Convention to draft another con¬ 
stitution. The first act of this body was to declare France a 
republic. September 22, 1792. 

The September Massacres. A mob broke into the Paris 
pnsons and massacred three thousand prisoners, many of whom 
were non-juring priests. ^ 

Defeat of the Enemies. The Prussian invaders occupied 
Verdun, hut were defeated at the battle of Valmy by the French 
army under Dumouriei. The victorious French then captured 
sevetal German towns, defeated the Austrians at Jemappes, and 
issued an "Address to all Peoples,*’ offering to hdp them d^e 
thdr kings. 
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Execution of the King. Louis XVI was executed January 
21, I79i, and the Queen soon met a similar fate. 

First Coalition Against France. A coalition of powers 
was presently formed against France, consbting of Euglandp 
Kussia, Prussia, the Netherlands^ Austria^ and the States of the 
Church. 

Origin, Machinery, and Operation of the Terror. France 
was in great pent The French army had been defeated, its leader 
Dumourier had deserted, and an alUed artny was slowly advancing 
toward Paris. Furthermore, there was widespread and sullen oppo¬ 
sition within France to the acts of the new government, and 
rebellion was actually occurring in places. To meet this ^ril 
a policy of terror was instituted. The extreme Republicans g^ned 
control of the Convention and decreed death to their opponents. 
French troops crushed the revolt in the prorinceSp The Conven¬ 
tion created the Committee of Public Safety* a committee that had 
control of executive. miUtary* and diplomatic affairs. Two deputies 
with extensive spying privileges went to each province and army, 
while another body known as The Committee of General Security 
was given police power throughout France. Various courts were 
worked overtime passing sentences of death against the enemies 
of the Republic, the mo&t famous of these courts being the Revo¬ 
lutionary Tribunal of Paris. The Rdgn of Terror ended in July 
1794, with the overthrow of the last dictator, Robespierre. It had 
accomplished its purpose of saving France and was no longer 
wanted. 


the rise of napoleon BONAPARTE 

Early Career, Napoleon Bonaparte (1769-1821) was a 
native of the island of Corsica* a French dependency, but was 
educated for a military career in French schools. For several 
years he labored unsuccessfully to free his native island, but he 
finally gave up in disgust and turned his whole attention to the 
artillery service. He showed considerable skill in drawing up plans 
for the capture of Toulon, and later saved the lives of the Direc¬ 
tory, the governing body of France, which was attacked by a 
Paris mob. 




Fr^mA Rci^olii^iofi and NapaUon igi 

Opening Successes, Out of gratitude, the Directory ap¬ 
pointed Napoleon commaiLder of the Army of ItaJy, which was 
one of three forces designed to break up the coaJition against 
France. He aroused the spirit of his troops^ defeated the enemy 
in Italy, led them across the Alps Mountains into Austria, and 
dictated the Peace of Campo Formio, OcttAer 1797, In that 
treaty Austria ceded the Amtrian Netherlands to France and 
recognized the Cisalpine Republic* a new state in Italy nominally 
independent^ but under French protection. He next undertook an 
expedition to Egypt, largely to strike at Englani His army made 
the trip by sea to Alexandria, but the English Admiral Nelson 
destroyed his fleet in the Battle of the Nile, thus cutting off his 
hope of rcttim. Although he won some victories in Egyptp. he 
finally slipped away and returned to France, leaving his army to 
its fate. 

The Provisional Consulateh Shortly after returning to 
France he overthrew the Directory by force and set up a Pro¬ 
visional Consulate* with himself as First Consul and real mier. 

The Second Italian Campaign. During Napoleoti *^3 ab¬ 
sence another coalition of powers had wiped out his earlier gains 
and was threatening France. Once more he led an army into 
Italy, repeated his previous triumphs* and in the Peice of Luni- 
ville compelled Austria to restore the cessions of Campo Fonnio 
and to cede to France some territory on the left bank of the 
Rhine River, The Treaty of Amiens (1802) also removed England 
from the ranks of the enemies^ 

The Consolidatiou of Germany. French control of terri¬ 
tory on the left bank of the Rhiiie meant that many German 
princes would be dispossessed and that they would have to be 
removed and rewarded in some manmrr for their losses. A com- 
nussion of these princes under Napoleon's direction re-drew the 
map of Germany* redudog the number of provinces from more 
than two hundred to thirty-nine. 

NAPOLEON'S DELATIONS WITH EUROPE 

His Constructive Work for France. When Napoleon 
took charge in IKW, France was in a sad plight, on account of 
the excesses of the Revolution. His first work was to centralize 
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the administradoa and make himself supreme ruler. Next, he 
collected taxes carefully, pmcticed rigid economy in governmental 
afeirs, and ended official corruption. To stabilize the financial 
situation he created the Bank of France. In the Concordat of 
1801 the Pope sanctioned the confiscation of church property and 
the suppression of monasteries, both having been acts of the Revo¬ 
lution; the state was to pay the salaris of the clergy; Napoleon 
was to nominate the bishops, and the Pope was to invest them. 
The French ruler also turned his attention to a reform of French 
law, the Code Napoleon being the result of this effort. He also 
put into operation a complete systan of schools, ranging from 
elementary schools to the University of Paris. Moreover, he estab¬ 
lished and Improved highways, drained marshes, and beautified 
P^ris. He was made Emperor in 1804. 

The Third Coalition. Napoleon and English statesmen 
still feared and hated each other, and neither had evacuated all 
occupied territory as had been stipclated in the Treaty of Amiens. 
A powerful coalition was once more fonned agmnst France in 
1803, with England as the moving spirit. Napoleon pretended to 
be planning an attack on England, but Nelson’s destrucrion of 
the French fleet ended any plans that he may have had. Suddenly 
he overwhelmed the Austrians at Ulm and Austerlitj: and forced 
upon them the Peace of Pressburg. In that treaty, Austria lost 
about three million subjects and much tecritory to Frarcc, to 
Bai.-aiia, and to Wurttembcig. Soon afterward (1806) Napoleon 
fonned the Confederation of the Rhine, and the Austrian ruler 
renounced the title of Holy Roman Emperor. Prussia, alarmed, 
offered battle, but Napoleon defeated her armies at Jena and 
Auerstadt. During the next winter (1806-1807) he defeated the 
Russians at Friedland and soon signed the Peace of Tilsit with 
the Tsar. By the terms of that trea^, Warsaw was to enter the 
Confederation of the Rhine; the Turks were to lose all European 
possessions except Rumelia and Constantinople, unless thev 
accepted French mediation between Turkey and Russia; Prussb 
was to lose territory west of the Elbe River; and Russia was to 
exclude British commerce, and was to recognize French control 
in Italy. 
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Nature and Objects of the Contineiital System. In a 
series of decrees and Orders-in-Coundlf England and France each 
sought to destroy the other’s commerce and to starve out the enen^. 

Operation. Neutral commerce suffered, and most of 
Europe became involved. French armies occupied Portugal and 
Spain, and Napoleon’s brother, Joseph, became king of Spain, 
Thb led to a Spanish uprising. Austria also rebelled, but Napo¬ 
leon defeated her at Wagram. Napoleon divorced Josephine, 
married the Austrian Princess, Maria Louisa, and entered into 
an alliance with Austria. 

The Russian Disaster, But the Tsar did not have a free 
hand in Turkey, as he had thought be would have, and he saw 
that the exclusion of English goods was hurting Russia; accord¬ 
ingly, he opened Russian ports to British commerce. In reply, 
Napoleon gathered a large army, penetrated deeply into Russia, 
defeated the enemy at Borodino, and occupied Moscow. But the 
city was burned, and remnants of the French army, after one of 
the most disastrous retreats in history, finally reached French soil. 

The Final Overthrow of Napoleon. Another coalition 
was formed, and Napoleon was defeated at Leipzig (1813). He 
then abdicated the throne to become ruler of the Island of Elba. 
From there he soon escaped and again assumed leadership in 
France. The enemy next defeated him at Waterloo (1815) and 
banbhed him to the far-off island of St. Helena, where he died 
in 1821. 

QUESTIONS 

1h Describe the gOTcrnmefil of Fnnce on the eye of the Revolution- 

Z, Name the privileges and disabilities of the French sockl classes. 

3. Trace the work of cich Ugislative body of the Revolution, 

4. Explain the ori^n^ work, and overthrow of the Terror. 

5. Tr^ce the career of Napoleon Bonaparte to 180L 

6 . DMcdbc the constructive achlevcmcatj of Kapoleon for France. 

7 * Why did the Continental System fail? Trace the process ot 
failure. 

Identify: Rationalism^ Physlocratjp Jacobins, Thccmidorean Reac* 
tion, Berlin Decree* AmicRS. TralaJgarp Talley rand. Acre; Lodi 
Napoleonic Legend, Cisalpine Republic^ Ltm^ville, Tilsit, Elba. 
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Congress oJ Vieniia , , 

Moairoe Doctrine . . ^ 

Jyly RevDlution ^ , 

February Revolution * , 

Germany Unified + , . 

Italy Unified .... * 

Chapter XVIIL 

THE RISING TIDE OF 
NATIONALISM 

‘purpose: To Observe the Groa/th of National Feeling 
from /S/5 to iSjo, 

After Napoleon's overthrow, it became neoessaTy to re-draw 
the map of Europe. This was done at a grand gathering of 
dipfomats at Vienna from November 1814, to June 1815. 

REACTION AND REVOLUTION, 1815-1830 

Personnel and Nations Represented at the Congress of 
Vienna. Each nation sent its ruler or its best diplomat. 
England. Russia, Prussia, and Austria dominated; but lesser states 
that had fought Napoleon also sent delegates. Contrary to the 
usual practice, France, the defeated nation, had a voice io affairs. 

Principlea Followed and Ignored. Legitimacy, or a 
restoration of the old order, was followed. Compensation, whereby 
a losing power received a corresponding gain elsewhere, was also 
observed. National boundaries and the principles of democracy 
and nationality were often ignored. 

w 
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Transaction of Business. In secret conferences the work 
proceeded, not in formal meetings* Selfish interests often hdd 
sway and threatened to disrupt the diplomatic sessions* The re¬ 
appearance of H^apoleon from HIba restored harmony, however, 
and caused the work of the Congress to be completed. 

Territorial Settlements* England gained the Cape of 
Good Hope, the Guianas. Malta, Heligoland, Ceylon, Mauri¬ 
tius. Santa Luda, Trinidad, and trading rights in Central America* 
Austria gained Lombardy and Venetia and acquired a controlling 
voice in Tuscany. Modena. Parma, and other Italian states, but 
she lost the Austrian Netherlands; Prussia gained Posen, the 
left bank of the Rhine, and half of Saxony* Russia gained Warsaw 
and Finland. Sweden gained Norway and lost Finland Holland 
and Belgium were united. Saxony lost half her former territory, 
but regained her king* France regained her pre-war boundary, 
paid an indemnity of seven hundred million francs, and consented 
to allied occupation of French territory for a while. The Swiss 
Confederation was restored, and the finnan Confederation was 
sanctioned. 

The Holy Alliance and the Quadruple Alliance. The 
Holy Alliance pledged the monarchs of Europe to treat each other 
as brothers and their subjects as children, and to rule in accordance 
with the principles of Christian brotherhood* The Quadruple 
Alliance was an agreement in which England, Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria pledged themselves to maintain the erisdng order 
in Europe (November 20, 1815). and arranged to cooperate 
through a series of conferences. The two alliances are often 
confused. Conferences of the Quadruple Alliance were held at 
Troppeau, and Verona. The Alliance suppressed revolts 

in Naples and Spain* The Monroe Doctrine, plus British hostility, 
prevented intervention for a restoration of Spain’s revolting South 
American colonies, however, and this same British opposition 
blocked a contemplated interference in Portugal. The organiza¬ 
tion split on the question of Grcdc independence and gradually 
ceased to be acti\« in the atfatrs of Europe. 

The Bourbon Restoration in France, "When Louis XVIII 
ascended the throne he found France to be in much better con¬ 
dition than might have been anticipated. Thanks to the distribu- 
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tion o£ tlw church property, the nation ooataJued many thrifty 
peasant land owners. Too, the state debt was smail, and the 
countiy was in good condition, the war having been waged else¬ 
where. The Royalists, led by the returning nobles and including 
most of the detgy, were in control; but there were also many 
liberals among the business men, peasants, and former soldiers. 
The new King retained many of the Napoleonic refoims, and he 
issued a constituHon which provided for a two-house parliament 
with limited powers. The new niler made a promising start by 
allowing freedom of worship and of the press and by instituting 
trial by jury; but the Ultra-Royalist party, which shortly gained 
control, soon nullified some of these acts. The assassination of 
the King's nephew by a fanatic liberal conRrmed him in his con¬ 
servative Ways, and when he died in 1824 the gavemment was in 
the hands of the Ultra-Royalists. 

THE REVOLUTION OF 1B30 

In France. The next King of France, Charles X, was 
strongly in sympathy with the Royalists, He restored many 
privileges to the clergy and gave the nobles one billion francs as 
compensation for their revolutionary losses. Moreover, he aboibhed 
freedom of the press, disfranchised most of the middle class voters, 
dissolved a newly elected legislative body that was hostile to him, 
and called for a new election. The press protested, raris became 
aroused, the Natjonal Guard deserted the King, and he abdicated 
the throne in 1830- 

In Belgium. Although the Austrian Netherlands had 
once been a part of the Netherlands proper, nevertheless the two 
groups could not live together in peace; in fact they differed so 
much in religion, race, language, and occupations that political 
union was impracticable. Encouraged by the revolution in France, 
Belgium rebelled, declared her independence of the Netherlands, 
and secured the sanction of the great powers to this action at the 
Conference of London in 1S31. Later the principal European 
nations signed an agreement to respect the neutrality of Belgium. 

In Italy. Austria through the Congress of Vienna had 
gained a strangle hold on Italy, But many Italian patriots dreamed 
of the old days when Rome ruled the world, and longed for 
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freedom. Among these was Mazzini, who organlxed a secret patri¬ 
otic sociciy called "Young Italy.” A Tnovement for independence 
occurred in Piedmont, Modena, and the Papal states; but Austrian 
troops at the behest of the Quadruple Alliance promptly sup¬ 
pressed it. 

In Germany, Napoleon by hss consolidation work had 
furthered the movement for unification iu Germany. At the dose 
of the Napoleonic wars Prussia was ready to dispute with Austria 
for leadership, and the whole German people felt the quickening 
of the spirit of nationalism. The weak German Confederation 
Had hindered this, and Mettemich had deliberately suppressed 
Hberalisni; for example, he prompted the Carlsbad Decrees in 
1819, thus banishing liberal thought from the universities. But 
the French Revolution of 1830 caused some stir and resulted in 
the granting of constitutions to some of the smaller states. 

In Poland. Poland had been blotted from the map, but 
the Tsar Alexander I later granted her a constitution. In 1830 
the Poles attempted to gain their freedom, but a Russian army 
suppressed the revolt, 

the revolution of ism 

In France. Louis Philippe, the king of France from 
1830 to 184S, was a Bourbon of the Orleans brand]. He had 
been a member of the Jacobin dub, had been at the storming of 
the Bastille, had served in the army of the Revolutionists, and had 
catered to the middle dasses. As such, he soon made many enemies i 
patriots, who objected to his policy of peace at any price; Cath¬ 
olics, who had lost control of education | Republicans, who opposed 
the monarchy ; and Socialists, whose strength was increased by 
unemployment. This opposition grew when the King became 
repressive and culminated in the February Revolution, as a result 
of which Louis Philippe abdicated the throne. From 1843 to 1852 
France was a republic, with Louis Napoleon the central figure. 
The magic of the name so captured the imaginatian of the French 
people that they made him Emperor in 1852. 

In Italy. Once more the Bame of Italian patriotism flared, 
but Austrian troops crushed the revolts in Sardinia, Naples, Rome. 
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and dsewhere. The only net gain was a liberal oonstitutioa for 
Sardinia and as emphasis of Sardinian leadership for the future. 

In Germany. Liberalists overthrew the Metterokh gov- 
emment at Vienna and forced that prince to fie*. Revolutionists 
gained control of Berlin and of affairs tn Hungary, A representa¬ 
tive body framed a constitution and offered the crown of a united 
Germany to the Prussian King; but that monarch rejected it, 
largely through fear of Austria, and the forces of reaction cveiy- 
where triumphed. The need of Prussian leadership for unification 
was made plain. 

EMERGENCE OF THE ITALIAN NATION 

Italy in 1848. Although Italy had once been the political 
center of the world, it was far from that in 1843. Most of the 
provinces of northern Italy were owned or controlled by Austria. 
The Pope had temporal control over the States of the Chureh in 
central Italy, while the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, in southern 
Italy, was ruled by a reactionary king of Spanish descent. Sardinia 
was independent; her old king, Charles Albert, had just granted 
his subjects a liberal constitution, but had resigned after having 
been defeated by Austrian forces, leaving his son, Victor Emman¬ 
uel r, to be the next ruler. 

The Growing Spirit of Unity. But there were many who 
remembered the glories that were past and longed to see at least 
some of them revived. Moreover, the Italian peninsula was a 
natural political, as well as a geographical, unit, and the con¬ 
glomeration of states and provinces there was utterly unnatural. 
Napoleon, through the creation of the Csalpine Republic, had 
implanted the idea of unity firmly in the minds of Northern 
Italians, while Mazzini by means of secret societies had furthered 
the same idea elsewhere in the peninsula. It remained for Cavour 
(1810-1861) to complete the preparation and to begin the actual 
process of territorial unity. With the approval of his king, Victor 
Emmanuel, Cavour began to develop an army. Sardinia entered 
the Crimean War, thereby gaining military experience and also 
friends. The Italian statesman persuaded the French Emperor 
to come to Sardinia's aid if Austria should strike the first blow; 
France, in return, being promised the provinces of Nice and Savoy. 
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The war, which occurred in 1859^ wa$ quickly eiided and proved 
CO be a criumph for the allies. Napoleon 111 made an early peacCp 
much to the disgust of Cavour* 

Territorial Unification. Sardinia annexed Lombardy in 
1859, as a result of her war with Austria. In 1860 four more 
stateSr Romagna^ Tuscany^ Modena^, and Parmap overthrew their 
f princes and voluntarily joined Sardinia. Garibaldi and his Red 
Shirts expelled the King of the Two Sidlies from Naples and led 
Southern Italy into the growing union. Ancona and Umbria, 
eastern Papal states, were added in 1860. The Kingdom of Italy 
was created in 1S61 with the first parliament at Turin, but with 
Florence as the later capital Venetia was acquired in 1866, in 
return for Sardinian aid to Prussia in a war against Austria. 
When the Franco-Prussian War broke out in 1870, France with¬ 
drew her forces that had been stationed at Rome. The city then 
became the capital of the new Italian govemmentp and the process 
of unification was complete. 

EMERGENCE OF THE GERMAN EMPXRB 

Early Steps Tow'srd Unificatioa. While Germany was 
supposedly united politically in the shadowy Holy Roman Empiriet 
in reality it had no unity. Napoleon Bonaparte ended this empire, 
annexed much German territoryp and reduced the number of 
German provinces from more than two hundred to thirty-nine. 
The Congress of Vienna provided for a loose federal tmion of 
German states called the German Confederation, each being prac¬ 
tically iadependem. Many of the German stales made a real 
ad^-ance toward union in 1834, when th^ formed a Zolinerein, or 
customs union. The failure of the attempts at unihcation in 1830 
and 1843 at least showed the German people the necessity of 
dqiending upon Prussia for leadership. 

William I and Unification Thb energetic king, who 
ascended the throne in 1861, revived to expel Austria from the 
German Confederation and to unite the country under Prussian 
leadership. With the aid of an able minister, Bismarck^ he forced 
through the Prussian Parliament a bill which increased greatly 
the size and dficieiicy of the ariny^ 
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The First Two ConKcts. War, according^ to Bismarck, 
was necessary to German unity. He took the first opportunity, 
therefore, of precipitating a conflict with Denmark in 1864. The 
oombined Prussian and Austrian armies quickly defeated the 
Danes, and the I>anish provinces of Schleswig and Holstein fell 
into the victors’ hands. Bismarck had little trouble starting another 
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war with Austria two years later over a division of the booty; 
a struggle in which the Prussians were easily victors. In the 
Peace of Pr^ue, which dosed this war. Prussia g^ned Schleswig, 
Holstein. Hanover, Hesse-Cassel, and Nassau. Sardinia gained 
Venetia. the German Confederation was dissolved, and a small 
indemnity was exacted of the German allies of Austria. 

The Franco-Pruasian War. After the Austro-Pmssian 
War the North German Confederation was formed, with the 
Prussian King as President, twenty-two states as members, and 
a twf^house legislative body. But some of the German states still 
held aloof, and Bismarck felt that another oonflkt would be 
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decessary to coroplctc tiic pnxrt^a of unification. The tnemy — 
France—was near, for Louis Napoleon had already suggested that 
France he given Belgiunip Luxemburg^ or the Rhenish Palatinate, 
in return for French neutrality during the Austro-Pnissian War; 
and Bismarck at the proper moment made public this suggestion. 
The Immediate cause of the war, though, ^vas a quarrel over 
the Spanish Crown, The offering of this Crown to a rdative of 
the Prussian King aroused the French and gave Bismarck a 
chance fo maneuver them into war. In this conflict the southern 
German states cooperated with Prussia, and the allies defeated the 
French forces, captured Louis Napoleon, entered Paris, and dic¬ 
tated the Peace of Frankfort. In this treaty Prussia gained 
Alsace and eastern Lorrame, exacted of Fra^nce an iudemriity of 
five billion francs^ and provided for the occupation of French 
territory by German troops for five years or less. 

The Final Steps Toward Unity* The crisis of war and 
the victories of peace drew the remaining German states into the 
North German Confederation. The name w'as then changed to 
the German Empire, the King of Prussia was made Emperor, 
and Bimiardc was selected as Chancellor* The German Empire 
was proclaimed from the Hall of Mirrors at Versailles, January 
18, 187L 

QUESTIONS 

1. Describe the territorial settlement oF the Congress of 

2L What principles did this Congress follow and ignore? Illustrate. 

i Uescrlbe the crigiii, work, and decline of the Quadruple Alliance. 

4. Trace the totirse of the Reyolutfons of li30 and 1S4S, 

5. Trace Italian unification from Napoleon's day to 1370. 

4 Trace Geruian anificatlon from Napoleon's rime to 1S7L 
7. Identify: Mcttcrnlch, Holy Alliance, Talleyrand, Plom- 

bieres^ Bencdctti, Sadowa, Legitbnacyp Garihaldi, 
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Arkwriffhfs Water Frame . . . 17<© 

WhJtney^s Co^tton Gin .... * 1793 


Fultoa'a Steam Boat 1307 
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BdV» Telephone ^ 1B76 
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CEAPTEa XIX 


THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION* 

Turpoic: To Trace ihe Causes, Et^enis^ and Results of the 
Industriai Revolution^ 


Ttie Industrial Revolutionj a movonent the early phases of 
which tcx>k place in England between 1770 and 1825 and in con¬ 
tinental Europe after ISlSp changed fundamentally the industrial^ 
cnmmeTciah political, and social life of the western world. It con¬ 
sisted mainly in the application of machinery to manufacturings 
mining, transportation, communication, and agriculturep and in the 
changes in economic organization that attended these innovations 
of methods. The large scale and basic nature of the changes 
introduced in a period of about sixty years justifies the term 
“revolution/^ although the scientific and economic background 
extends for centuries info the past, and the movement is still going 
forward at a rate perhaps greater tf 3 day than ever before, 

BACKGROUND OF INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 

Agriculture- In the middle of the eighteenth century the 
customs of economic life were little different from those of the 
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Middle Ages. In agrictilture the inefficient "open-field” system 
prevailed. Each peasant cultivated a number of small separated 
strips of land, into wWch the lai^e arable fields were divided, 
and grazed his live stock on the "common" or uncultivated pasture 
land that was free to all. Fertilization of soil, rotation of cropa, 
and controlled breeding of live stock were nearly unknowtL One 
third of the cultivated land usually lay fallow every year. Crop 
yields were poor. The communal oiganization made innovations 
of method difficult. 

Manufacturing. Etymologically the word "manufacture" 
means "make by hand.'’ Handicraft was the only method of 
production. Because it supplied a basic human need, the textile 
industry dwarfed all others in importance. The making of thread 
from raw wool and later from cotton fspinning^ and the making 
of cloth from thread (weaving) were the two chief processes of 
textile manufacture. In the dghleenth century the industry 
carried on chiefly in the home with simple hand tools (spinning 
wheel, hand-loom) requiring little outlay of money. Under this 
‘'domestic" system eadi family was supplied with raw material 
by a middleman known as a "factor," who also purchased the 
finished product. Most families carried on a variety of industries 
— farming in the spring and summer, clothmaking in the winter. 
Production of goods was essentially production for use, not pro¬ 
duction for profit in a free market, since the market was small 
and local, and the amount of goods it would absorb was definitely 
known in advance. 

General Economic and Social Conditions. Travel and 
transportation were difficult and slow. Stagecoaches, sailing vessels, 
and river barges were the ditef means. Little money vras in 
circulation. The rigid class stratification of society and the illiteracy 
of the mass of the population prevented most men from improving 
their condition by thrift and enterprise. Government was mon- 
archial(mud'. of conrinental Europe) or oligarchic (Great Britain). 

CAUSES OF THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 

Commercial Expansion, The explorations and colonial 
establishments of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries led to 
a great expansion of commerce, to the increased use of a money 
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exdiangfi system, and to tht growth of a strong class of business 
men and capitalists. While the effect of this comiaierdal revolution 
on technology was not immediate, the enlargement of the econcjmic 
horizon showed shrewd men unlimited opportunities for money- 
niaking if production could be increased. The MmmerdaJ ex¬ 
pansion opened up a world market ripe for exploitationp made 
available an abundant supply of raw materials, and impbnted a 
new psychology of enterprise. 

Scientific Progress. For two centuries there had been a 
steady accumulation of scientific knowledge, although little prac- 
tidl use had been made of it. But the researches in pure science 
of such men as Galileo and Ne^vtou laid the foundations on which 
later practical experimenters were able to build. 

Favor^le Political Organization. A necessary condition 
for the coming of the Industrial Revolution was the establishment 
of a considciable degree of political freedom and the break-up 
of the medieval gild system in industry and of the feudal system 
of land tenure. Thss wa$ accomplished in England by the revolu¬ 
tions of the seventeenth century^ and in contmeutal Europe by 
the Frendi Revolution and the changes spread abroad by the 
Napoleonic conquests. 

Feadinesa of England to Take Lead. Conditions in Eng¬ 
land were particularly favora^We for the beginning of the Indus¬ 
trial Revolution. England had achieved a higher degree of national 
unity and political stability than other European countries. Though 
much less populous than France, Ei^land had become, through 
her successful wars in the eighteenth century, the leading maritime 
and colonial power of the world. She had also advanced further 
than other nations in the organization of capitalism; she had a 
strong banking system and an ahundanoe of capital seeking profit¬ 
able investmenL Ei^land's natural resources, notably an abun¬ 
dance of coal and iron ore, enabled her to outdistance her rivals, 
particularly after the introduction of iron smelting by coal instad 
of cha r coal (co, 1750), and the widespread use of steam power 
(after 1785), The humid climate of England was ideal for cotton 
spinning. Finally, the disorder on the continent attending the 
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French Revolution and the Napoleonic Wars delayed the aco^t- 
ance of the ladu^tna] Revolution in France, Germany, and the 
Lotsv Countries. 

The Agrarian Revolution. The old wasteful open-held 
system of cultivation gave way to endosures, and sheep growing 
was einphasi 2 ed. Improved methods of land cultivation, new 
crops,, increased knowledge of fertilizing, crop rotation, diversi¬ 
fication^ new and unproved types and breeds of animals, and 
numerous other improvements m agriculture, were also introduced. 

Economic Theory. The industrial and agrarian phases 
were preceded and followed by changed ideas of economic theory h 
P reviously, Mercantilism had held sv?ay. It emphasized the im¬ 
portance of a large supply of gold, approved of a favorable balance 
of trade to achieve this, favored the acquisition colonies to 
furnish raw materials and absorb the hnisbed produvtSi and often 
insisted on a strong navy to maintain the connection between the 
mother country and bef colonies. Government regulation of com¬ 
merce and industry was t^en for granted. 

IiaJssez Faure. Adam Smith and others denounced Mer¬ 
cantilism and approved of a policy that would allow to each busi¬ 
ness undertaker the largest amount of freedom from government 
control that was possible. This theory fitted in nicely with the 
wishes of the growing capitalist class and quite generally super¬ 
seded Mercantilism. 

INVENTIONS OF THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 

Textile Industry, A small improvement introduced by 
John Kay (1733) led to a series of inventions. Kay's ^'flying 
shuttle" speeded up the process of weaving and thus increased 
the demand for thread. James Hargreaves* "spinning Jenny” 
(1767), followed by Richard Arkwright's "water frameH" a water¬ 
power operated spinning machine, (1769), and Samuel Crompton's 
'"spinning mule*' (1779) supplied the demand for thread and 
created a surplus. Edmund Cartwright^s "'power loom” (1785) 
improved weaving methods and thus restored the balance between 
spinning and weaving, Eli Wbitney^s ^"cotton gin" (United States, 
1793) made available a large cheap supply of raw cotton for 
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spinning. The net effect o£ these inventions was to multiply many 
times the arnount of doth that could be made by a given group 
of workers. 

Steam Power. Fundamental in the new industrial order 
was the devdopment of a cheap, portable source of power. James 
Watts* invention of the condenser (1769) and of a practical 
method of converting the redprocating motion of the piston into 
rotary motion (1781) made the steam engine (crude forms of 
which had been invented earlier by Papin and Newcomen) a prac* 
tical prime mover for all kinds of machinery. The steam engine 
soon largely displaced water wheels and windmills. It facilitated 
and made necessary the production of great quantities of coal and 
iron. Applications of the steam engine were rapidly discovered. 
On water Robert Fulton's steam-boat, the Clermont (1807). and 
on land George Stephenson's rail locomotive (1825) were the 
forerunners of modem transportation. The steam printing press 
(1814) decreased the cost of printed matter and facilitated the 
spread of universal education. 

Coal, Iron, and Steel. Early in the eighteenth century 
Abraham Darby and his son made experiments in the substitution 
of coke (made from coal) for charcoal (from wood) for the 
reduction of iron ore. In 1760 John Smeaton improved the Darby 
process by the addition of a water-power driven air blast that 
improved the quality and yield of coke. About 1784 Henry Cbrt 
introduced the “puddling" process for the purification of pig iron 
made with coke. From this time forward coal and iron went 
hand in hand with steam as the foundation of industrialiation. 
Later developments of priroe importance were the invention (18S9) 
of the “Bessemer process” and of the "open-hearth process" for 
the large scale manufacture of steel. 

Communications. With the development of railways and 
steam navigation, travel and communicadoa became much more 
rapid. A pennj postal system was introduced in Great Britain 
in 1840. But the great^t improvement was the practically in¬ 
stantaneous eommunicatioii by electricity introduced with Morse's 
telegraph (1837). The development of electrical science late in 
the nineteenth century led to the invention of Bell's telephone 
(1876) and Maitoni’s wireless (1896). 
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Farming Machineiy^ The applic^tifsn of machines to 
fanning revolutionized agriculture* A thrashing machine driven 
by steam was used in England as early as 1803. Later came 
McGyrmick's reaper (1834) and steam-driven plows and cultiva¬ 
tors (e, 18S0). 

Machine Manufacture of Machinery^ The early textile 
machines were made of wood and hand-worked iron. One of the 
important results of the introduction o£ stsm power and large 
scale iron-maldug was the application of maduriery to the manu¬ 
facture of machinery. The lathc^ the grinder* and the milling 
cutter for working metals made machines the breeders of more 
machines and help to explain how the Industrial Hevolution ex¬ 
panded with great rapidity after a start had been made. Standard¬ 
ization of partSt which b fundamental in all mass productionp was 
made both necessary and easy by the use of machinery. 

InvendoR After 1830. The early advance of the Indns^ 
trial Revolution, while rapid compared with previous technological 
progress* was utterly dwarfed by the flood of inventions that cam* 
in an ever-increasing tide after 1830. So great was the acceleration 
of invention in the nineteenth century that some historians speak 
of a Second Industrial Revolution/' beginning with 1870 and 
including the enormous development of electrical technology and 
of industries dependent on intemal combustion engines that 
occurred during the following forty years. 

ECONOMIC RESULTS OF THE INDUSTRIAL 
REVOLUTION 

The Factory System. The old method of smaJl produc¬ 
tion in the home with one^s own tools could not meet the com¬ 
petition of machine production^ and the cost of machinery was 
ptx>hihitive to the individual workers. Hence arose the factory 
syslenip that is* large scale production m factories using madiin« 
owned by the employer. The factory system stimulated the growth 
of division of labor and of fnass production through standardira- 
tion of processes and parts. 

Expansion of Industry and Increase of Wealth. Old 
industries began to produce on a much larger scale than previously^ 
Hew industries sprang up offeriug uew goods to satisfy man's 
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desires. Particularly sigiiificant was the rise of the pradueers' 
goods industry as distinguished from the cottstimer^goods industry. 
The increasing productiveness of the niacliities Jed to an enormous 
total increase in wealth, but the sur]dus was at first concentrated 
in the hands of a comparatively few rich men. In the long run 
the total increase in wealth led to a general rise in standards 
of living. 

Rise of Industrial Capitalism. The controllers of the 
newly created surplus wealth were the industrial capitalists who 
owned the factories. As the Industrial Revolution proceeded, the 
power and influence of the industrial capitalists grew even greater, 
and it was they who shaped the course of further industrialization 
by reinvesting their gains in new enterprises rather than distribut¬ 
ing the increase to the general population. So great was the 
productiveness of the machines that in spite of lavish personal 
expenditures on non-produetivie display, only a relatively small 
fraction of the total increase in wealth was immediately consumed. 
The rapid devdopment (after 1830) of the limited-liability joint- 
stock corporation greatly fadJitated the investment of surplus 
capital and led to rapid promotion of new industry. 

Economic Imperialism. The great problem of the capi¬ 
talists was the profitable investment of their wealth. The develop¬ 
ment of multiplied productivity required an ever larger market 
for the disposal of the product. Hence arose, especially in the 
later nineteenth century when domestic markets had begun to 
reach a saturation point, the pressure for imperialistic expansion 
and ''spheres of jnfiuenoe” in the undeveloped parts of the world. 

Booms and Depressions. As production for profit in a 
free market replaced production for use, and as innovations of 
method upset the balance in established industries, the phenomena 
of large scale "booms" and "depressions" introduced a new dement 
into economic life. 

Intemational Econonuc Dependence, The Industrial 
Revolution cnonnously accelerated the movement toward inter¬ 
national economic dependence that had begun with the Coitunerdal 
Revolution of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The cotton 
spindles of England, to take a single instance, depended upon a 
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steady supply of raw cotton from tibe shvo-worked plantations 
of tho United States. M the population of Europe^ especially 
of England, became more and more eug^ed in tirban mdustryj 
they raised less food on their farms and became hea’vy importers 
of wheatp meat, and tropical food products^ In exchange for food, 
Europe exported manufactured goods- The entire world became 
a market place. Dislocation of industry in any part of the world 
often has important repercussions in countries thousands of miles 
away* 

SOCIAL RESULTS OF THE INDUSTEIAL 
REVOLUTION 

Dependent Proletariat Concentrated in Cities^ With the 
rise of the factory system came a shifting of population from small 
agricultural villages to the etties^ A vast urban proletariat grew 
up, propertyless^ largely illiterate, and entirely dependent upon 
wage earning for a living. 

Bad Labor and Living Conditions- The rapid growth of 
the industrial citi® that paid no attention to sanitation or comfort 
produced foul slums where the masses lived in horrible squalor 
With no concern for the welfare of the wage earner the capitalist 
and his agents offered small wages in return for long hours in 
unhealthful factorica. 

Large Scale Child Labor, Because little strength or 
training was required to tend the madiineSj women and particularly 
children ranging in ages from six years up were employed in large 
numbers and mercilessly exploded. Children of pauper parents 
were farmed out to factocy owners on terms that amounted to 
slavery* unprotected even by the "'property interest” that mitigated 
the rigors of true slavery* and were Hterally worked to death 
These hideous conditious lasted for more than half a century in 
England but went gradually bettered through the agitation of 
reformers and the quickening of public conscience. 

Insecurity and Mass UiiempToyment+ Because the supply 
of tabor, considered as a commodity, was usually in excess of the 
demand, and because the workers were without any independent 
means of subsistence* the fear of loss of the job became a constant 
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sjyectcr in the worker's mind. Be$ides the possibility of discharge 
for some delinquency there was the danger of large scale shut¬ 
downs as a consequence of business depressions^ Mass unemploy-^ 
mentp new in modem history^ became one of the gravest social 
problems arising from the Industrial Revolutian+ 

Mechanisation of WarfarCi A far-reaching consequence 
of the Industrial Revolution wa$ the development of highly efficient 
mechanized weapons that rendered war immensely more destructive 
and dangerous to civilized progres 3 ^ 

POLITICAl, RESULTS OF THE INDUSTRIAL 
REVOLUTION 

Strengthening of the Bourgeoisie (Middle Class)^ In 
England the bourgeoisie attained a large measure of political 
power through the Reform Bill of 1832^ which redistributed seats 
in Parliament to grant representatiou to the new industrial centers 
and to diminish the representation of the so-called "rotten 
boroughs” I and which gave the right to vote to a large new group 
of the moderately weU-to-do (f^ pound tenants). It was bour¬ 
geoisie sentiment that brought about the repeal (1&46> following 
a terrible famine in Ireland) of the Com Laws^ which had Long 
subsidized the knd-ownipg aristocraqf at the expense of the rest 
of the people. The bourgeoisie were also sucoessful in putting 
down the agitation of the Chartists, which was essendalLy an effort 
to secure for the lower classes the ame poUdcal powers as had 
been obtained by the bourgeoisie through the Refomi Bill, 

In France the position of the bourgeoisie was strengthened 
by the Revolution of 1830. which put Louis Philippe on the throne 
as a constitutioual king and provided for effective control of the 
government by the middle dass as in England^ 

Tlie formation of the Zalfofretft, or Customs Unionp in Ger¬ 
many (1834) established a protective tariff^ which benefited the 
bourgeoisie. This offered an example of umficatlon for commercial 
purposes that was later to foster the political consolidation of 
Germany, 

Rise of Labor as a Political Force. The new proletariat 
created by the Industrial Revoludonp though hampered by poverty. 
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ignonuicc. and lack of leadership, gradually developed a feeling 
of common consdousness and sought means to improve their 
condition by political agitation, combination in Trade Unions, and 
various types of cooperative action. With the advance of dem^' 
racy, which was partly favored by the bourgeoisie, the laboring 
grew stronger politically and were finally able to make their 
influence fdt directly in elections and plebisdtes. Nevertheless, 
the slowness of the improvement in the economic condition of 
the working class and the Wtter opposition toward the rise of 
labor on the part of conservatives in the upper and middle dasses 
gave rise to radical movements among the workers, based on a 
bdief that no reform short of overthrow of the existing capi¬ 
talistic system could be of much benefit in the long itm. 

Dependence of Military Superiority on Induatiializatioti. 
The Industrial Revolution led to a new balance of world powers 
as it became ever more dear that military strength depended on 
industrialization. The thoroughness of the Industrial Rcvoluti™ 
in England, France, and Germany, and its relative weakness in 
Russia and Eastern Europe, generally was the most powerful 
factor contributing to the European dominance by the first three 
states at the beginning of the twentieth century. The Eurofwanizlng 
of the world in the nineteenth century carried the Industrial Revo¬ 
lution with itr so Japan, by its sudden acceptance of the Industrial 
Revolution in the later nineteenth century, became the dominant 
power of the Orient \ so the industrialized Northern United States 
were able to defeat the South in the American Civil War. 

INTELLECTUAL AND CULTURAL RESULTS OF 
THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 

The Socialists. Against the terrible, if cheerful, pes¬ 
simism of the individualist economists arose the socialists, who 
refused to accept as irremediable the bad conditions brought by 
the Industrial Revolution. Robert Owen’s experiment at New 
Lanark, Scotland, was a cooperative community scheme for im- 
provii^ the condition of the worker. The success of the New 
Lanark experiment raised hopes for a rapid amelioration of social 
conditions, but later experiments of the same sort by Owen and 
others were disappointing. In Francsi Louis Blanc and othcis 
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Cried to improve cooditions^ but thdr idealistic sehanes were not 
practicaL However, they created a public opiruDn agaimt tiht 
system of bissez faire, which demanded and obtained better 
working conditions^ a hiEher standard of living, an increased 
leisure, and a greater freedom for women and childreru 

Govemment Regulation. The inability of the wage 
worker to hold his own with the capitalist in the bargaining proc- 
e$s* together with the many and flagrant abuses Incident to factory 
life^ caused the general adoption of a policy of government regu- 
laden through legislation to remedy the abuses that were apparent. 
That system is quite generally used today. 

Kadicalism^ The persistence of evils that were apparently 
inherent in the system of capitalism^ and the inability of govern¬ 
ments to correct these evils, has led many to advocate theories 
ranging from mild Socialism to extreme anarchy. Most such 
theorists favor government control of the tools of production and 
the abolition of private capital. Karl Marx (181S-1883) is con¬ 
sidered the father of radical SodalLsm. Almost every modem 
nadon has a strong party that adheres to his doctrines, and in 
Russia, Germany, New Zealand, and elsewhere, many Sodalisdc 
theories have been enacted into law. 

Rise of Engineering and Research. The Industrial Eevo- 
ludon immensely stimulated sdendfic investigation. As manu¬ 
facturing techniques became more complex, experts were required 
to manage and improve them. The profession of engineering 
became indispensable to the industrial dviliscadon. Science began 
to be more and more pursued for its services to technology. In 
time, large scale industrial endowment o! laboratory research 
became the accepted way of forwarding invention. The achieve¬ 
ments of the new applied sdence appealed powerfully to the 
imagination of the common man. 

Secularization of Interests. The progress of the Indus¬ 
trial Revolution eventually placed an undreamed-of variety of 
irmterial goods in the hands of a large part of the popubtlam. The 
mass-drculation newspaper, the automobile, the motion picture, 
and the radio — all products of the Industrial Revolution — have 
supplied man with a whole new set of interests, and far more 
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than the argumenta of philosophical agnostidsm have brought 
about the seculariiation point of view and widespread religious in- 
differetitism that is characteristic of contemporary life. 


questions 
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Cmapare the importance of the Iiidtistdal Revolution with that 
of the Re forma tlor and that of the French Revotntioii. 

What were the moat important causes of the Industrial Revolution? 
Why did it beeifi in England? 

Name some of the bnproTemeiit* in the textile and metal industries. 
Name Inventions in transpcmatian. liahting, and heating. 

Name othere in agricnlture, chemistiy. physics, engineering, and 
sound traJiamiaiaionH 

Qissify and analyze the results of the Industrial Revolution. 
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Chafteh XX 

IMPERIALISM AND NATIONALISM 

Purpose: To Trace ihe Grosoik of Nineteenth Century 
Imperidism. 

The nineteenth century, particularly the later half, is same- 
times referred to as the age of Imperialism, because of the intense 
strui^le for colonies which occurred dmiog that period- 

GREAT BRITAIN AND HER EMPIRE 

Great Britain After the Kepoleonlc Wars. Much distress 
existed. This was due in part to the Industrial Revolution, which 
had affected the occuparions and living conditions of many people. 
Trouble was also caused by the inability of the former soldiers 
to return to peace time febor, and by the heavy debt and high 
taxes incident to war. Discontent was manifested in the form 
of pubhe meetings and even of riots— whidi led to government 
use of force and fepression- 

Reforming the British Government The Cabinet system 
of government was in operationp with the Conservative and Liberal 
parties alternately In power* Legislative districts were very un- 
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equal, there was no uniformity in qualifications for 
elections were held openly, and fraud was common. The Reform 
Bill of 1S32 equalized voting districts, provided uniform qualifica¬ 
tions for suffrage, and admitted many middle class capitalists to 
the ballot. Another reform bill in 1867 added many dty workers 
to the enfranchised. The Reform Bill of 18fi4 and related bills 
provided for almost universal manhood suffrage and ended other 
outstanding evils. Woman suffrage came only after a bitter fight, 
and after the outbreak of the World War, 

Qrievancea of the Irish. The Irish were a conquered 
people, conquests of Ireland having been made by English mon- 
archs as early as the days of the Tudors. English monarchs 
followed the practice of dispossessing Irish rebels of land, which 
would then be settled by non-Irish people. In this way the province 
of Ulster grew up. After England turned Protestant, the Irish 
remained Catholics, for which they suffered persecution. They 
were restricted in their own freedom of worship and were required 
to support an alien church. Often they were victims of restrictive 
trade laws. They were forced to merge their legislature with the 
English Parliament in London. 

Removal of Some Gtievances, Gradually the English¬ 
man peredved the error of his ways. Through the efforts of 
O'Connell and others. Catholics secured admission to Parliament 
and also achieved religious toleration. The Irish (Anglican) 
Church was disestablished also. A series; of Parliamentaiy acts 
made it easy for an Irish tenant to buy land on long tenns and 
at low rates of interest, with money loaned by the government. 

The Home Rule Question. The English statesman, Glad¬ 
stone, chamfnoned home rule for the Irish. A biU providing for 
this reform passed in Parliament but did not go into effect bewuse 
of the outbreak of war in 1914. The agitation continued, and 
in 1920 the Irish Free State bill became a law. It divided Ireland 
into two separate states, each with the power of forming a separate 
union or of continuing its connection with the English Parliament. 
The Irish secured complete control of their domestic affairs, but 
they continued thdr oounection with England in foreign matters 
and had to take an oath of loyalty to the British King. In the 
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Irish Free State rascal elemcnu gaioed control, elected de Valera 
as President, abolished the oath of lojalty, and decreed the death 
of the Senate. The province of Ulster has continued its con- 
neetton vrith England. 

Extent of the Commonwealth. The Commonwealth is 
of a world-wide nature, both as to location and as to nationalities. 
About eighty-five per cent of the people are non-Emopean. leaving 
only a small proportion of British stock. The non-contiguous 
nature of the empire has made necessary a large fleet, many coaling 
stations, and a wide variety of g^venunents. 

Government of the Commonwealth. Members of the Com¬ 
monwealth enjoy varying degrees of self-goveminent. Diminions 
are autonomous, ‘Vqual in status, in no way subordinate one to 
another in any aspect of their domestic or foreign aflFairs, though 
united by a common aUegiance to the Crown and freely associated 
as members of the British Commonwealth of Nations." A 
governor‘general, or similar oflicial, represents England in each 
dominion, but the dominion is free to act for itself in any sphere 
of activity it chooses. There are seven dominions in the Common¬ 
wealth: Australia, Canada, Union of South Africa, New Zealand, 
Ceylon, India, and Pakistan, the last two having acquired dominion 
status in 1947 after a long struggle for independence. Ceylon was 
also granted dominion status in 1947, but that status did not 
become effective until February of the following year. Cahtties 
arc so called if they do not have "responsible Government,” but 
the extent of self-government among the cofonies varies widely. 
Most have a governor, who is aided by a legislative council in 
determining local policy and by an executive council in administer¬ 
ing laws. In addition some colonies have partly elected legislatures. 
Among the colonies ate Sin^pore, Sarawak, Hong Kong, Fiji 
Islands, Barbados, British Honduras, and British Guiana. 
Prctect(>rates fsuch as the Federation of Malay, Somaliland^ 
Nyasaland, and the British Solomon Islands) are governed in¬ 
directly through native administration. Some dependencies arc both 
colonies ^d protectorates, e.g,, Nigeria, Kenya, and Gamba. 
TmtUesMps, originally acquired under mandate from the League 
of Nations, have very little autonomy. Tanganyika. British Togo- 
land, Nauru, and Tonga Island are trusteeships. Condomittiunts 
(the New Hebrides Islands) are jointly ruled with some other 
power. 
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The World War and the Britisli Coloniee. All the self' 
gnvernin^ colonies declared war oa Germany and sent troops to 
the war rone in Europe. There was some resistance to consmp- 
tioa, especially in Ireland, but elsewhere little disloyalty appeared. 
In ludia, Mahatma Gandhi took the lead in supporting the Britbh 
rausc^ but when the expected independence for India failed to 
be achieved as a reward, he became disbyal. He was imprisoned 
a number of times but continued for several years* nevertheless, 
to lead the movement for Indian independence. In 1942 senous 
rioting again broke out in India, bei^use Gandhi was once more 
imprisoned for demanding immediate independence. 

ricemt colonial and trade rivalries 

Results of the Industrial Revolution. This movement, 
by increasing greatly the supply of manufactured articles, made 
necessary a more intense search for new jmrkets and for colonies 
or other places that would absorb the finished products and f urnish 
raw materials. 

Increased Efl&ciency in Distribution- Methods of com¬ 
munication have been revolutionized. The steam ship has con¬ 
quered the ocearip canals and railways have linked together the 
landp and the development of rapid postal, telegraph, telephone, 
and wireless systems have aided both on land and sea. The truck 
and bus" have become important factors also, and commercial 
transportation by air is being developed. This efficiency of dis¬ 
tribution has increased the wants of the world and has caused 
certain nations to seek to control more widely then ever before 
the markets for their particular commodities. 

Increased Wealth. This increase has been followed by 
greater activity in foreign investments of wealth and by demands 
that such investments be protected- Failure of weak goveroments 
to pay bonds held by dtizens of a foreign country, for example, 
has been a fruitful cause of Imperialism. 

Missionaries. These people spread westeru culture, ex¬ 
plored new regions, created new wants, advertised hitherto un¬ 
known territories* and paved the way for the foreign traderH, 
capitalist* and soldicn 
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Expansion Into China. The Great Wall, built iu ancient 
days, turned many an Asiatic horde west and emphasized the 
Chinese policy of exclusiveness. Modem English, Portuguese^ 
and Dutch traders finally secured permissionp however^ to engage 
in trade at one port^ Gmton. The Opium War (1839-1342) in¬ 
creased the number of ports and opened up trade to still other 
nations. The Boxer Rebellion (1900)^ by imperiling the safety 
of foreign diplomats, brought foreigri intervention and further 
penetration of China by Europeans and Americans. 

Development of Rivalries Regarding China. Japan 
claimed Korea and defeated China in a wax (1S94-189S), thus 
gaining control of the Korean peninsula, Germany secured a 
foothold on the Shantung peninsula. England entered into an 
offensivfr-defensive aJHance with Japan (1902)^ Russia expanded 
the Trans-Siberian raihvay toward the Pacific and> in her search 
for a warm water port^ gained control of Port Arthur. This 
caused the Russo-Japanese war (1904-1905), in which Russia 
suffered defeat and had to retreat from most of the Chinese 
territory she had occupied. The United States, alarmed by Euro¬ 
pean encroachments which threatened her growing trade with 
China, published through SceretaTy Hay the declaration that all 
nations should enjoy equality of trade conditions in Diina. 
Although that doctrine has not been recognized universally, it has 
doubtless operated to check foreign exploitation of the Chinese 
realm. It is called the ''Open Door Policy/' 

The Chinese Republic. The Manchu dynasly fell from 
power, and a republic took its place in 1912, Disputes between 
liberals and conservatives soon caused a division into the rival 
states of northern and southern China, and thereby led to condi¬ 
tions of disorder and anarchy. 

The Westernizing of Japam The Japanese* like the Chi¬ 
nese, long followed a policy of exclusiveness. Although some 
English and Dutch traders and Catholic missionaries gained access 
to the islands, they, with the exception of the Dutch, were later 
driven out and Japan continued to remain largely shut off from 
the Western World. Commodore Perry in 1S53 visited the r^on 
and Secured trading privileges for the United States, after which 
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other nations soon uiade similar gains. Then in rapid (A'der the 
Japanese abolished feudalism and serfdom, remodded die army 
and navy, established a parliamentaiy govenunent, and became 
industrialized. 

The Partition of Africa. Africa, second largest continent 
and seat of an advanced civilization in early times, is nevertheless 
the most backward portion of the world in most respects today. 
Portuguese sailors, at the beginning of the modem age, touched 



at various points on the African coast; and one of them, Diaz, 
rounded the southern end of the continent before Columbus dis¬ 
covered America. The Ehitch established a colony ^ the Cape of 
Good Hope, but the English captured it during the Napoleonic 
wars. Muiy of the native Dutch settlers emigrated north, only 
to be forced to accqx British control after predous metals had 
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been discovered in the region. From the Boer War which foUowed 
{1S99'1902) the British emerged victorious. In 1909 the Union 
of South Africa became a dofflinion of the British Empire, 

The Parddon of Central and Northern Africa. The mis¬ 
sionary, LivingstonCp and the explorer, St^efp did much to 
advertise this region. King Leopold of Belgitini established person¬ 
al control of the Congo territory and expbitcd native labor. World 
sentiment, howeverj compelled him to relinquish his claims in 
favor of the Belgian government Germany started late, on ac- 
cotmt of Bismarck's pre-f5cctipation with home affairs, but com¬ 
mercial interests finally led to German acquiridon of several 
provinces In Central Africa, Italy and Portugal also gained 
control over some territories there. The Frcndi acquired Algeria 
(1857), Tunis (18S1), and Morocco (190S4911). Italy took 
over Tripoli (1911) by conquest* and England gradually extended 
her control over Egypt, In 1914 only a lew scattered bits of 
territory in Africa could be considered independent. 

the united states since 17a3 

Adoption of the ConstitutioiL During the later stages 
of their rebellion against England the Colonies worked out a 
loosely organized govemmerit under the Artides of Q>n federation. 
These proving inadequate, they adopted a constitution (ITBB) 
which provided for a republican form of government* with a 
President who served for four years, a Congress of two houses, 
and a Supreme Court to make final dedsiuns on the constitution¬ 
ality of laws. 

Early Year? of the New Govemment The first President, 
George Washington, gave the young government a good start by 
rtiling well and selecting capable advisers. He adopted a policy 
of steering d^r of European affairs, and he also decHued to 
serve a third tenru The nation expanded rapidly. Already blessed 
with an abundance of natural resources and unsettled land, it 
soon purchased from France (1803} a vast expanse of territory 
known as Louisiana, and later by treaty secured the Floridas from 
Spain (1819). These acquisitions marked the beginning of an 
expansion that finally led to the Ocean, A second war with 
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England, 1812-1814. resulted from British efforts to stop the 
growing trade between the United States and England's European 
enemies and from the American desire to annex Canada. The 
results were indecisive. A few years later some of these same 
nations were threatening to interfere in the affairs of South 
America, and Russia was pushing southward from Alaska, which 
she already held. This led President Monroe to issue the Monroe 
Doctrine in which he declared that the United States 

would re^d any such attempts as unfriendly acts. English 
statesmen supported this declaration, and other states heeded it. 
The annexation of Texas a few years later resulted in a war with 
Mexico, at the conclusion of which the United States not only 
gained undisputed control of that state, but also of an immense 
territory extending to the Pacific Ocean. 

Slavery and the Civil War. From the beginning, slavery 
proved to be a profitable institudon in the southern portion of 
the United States, and the invention of the cotton gin greatly 
increased the demand for slaves. But in other portions of the 
nation, where slavery proved unprofitable, people saw the evils 
of the system and began to demand its extinction* Tension between 
the sections increased so much as to bring about the Civil War 
(1S61-186S), a bloody conflict in which the anti-slave forces, who 
stood for the preservation of the Union as against secession, finally 
triumphed. Three amendments to the constitution foimalty ended 
the slavery controversy. 

Later Progress. The population of the United States 
increased by leaps and boundS;, largely through emigrants from 
Europe, who were attracted to the new country because of its 
cheap and fertile lands, its abundant natural resources, and Its 
liberal govemmenL As this tide of immigration sweUed and the 
population reached, then passed the hundred miliion mark, it even 
became necessary to restrict immigration* The Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion with its machinery wrought miracles in the New World, so 
that the standard of living was higher than in any other place on 
the globe. Giant aggregations of capital, called trusts, were formed 
and often sought to acquire a monopoly of trade in thdt particular 
products. A war with Spain (1898) over the question of Cuban 
independence demonstrated the military prowess of the United 
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States and added to her posseasioos the PhUippme Islands and 
other snmller territories. She entered the World War in 1917, 
and her troops played an important part in the final victories of 
the Allies. In common with the rest of the world, she suffered 
severely from the effects of the great depression which fiegan m 
1929. Many reforms were instituted under the leadership of her 
"'New Deal" President. Franklin D, Roosevelt, who also led 
his nadon into World War 11, after the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor. 

HISPANIC AMERICA 

Mexico. When Spain became involved in the Napoleonic 
war.s she was nnable to retain control of her colonies in the 
Americas, Therefore they established their own governments and, 
in a short time, became independent. In this group was Mexico. 
The rebellion there, begun by Hidalgo and Morebs and continued 
by Mina, was completed under the leadership of Agusdn de 
Iturbide, who was subsequently declared emperor (1822). In 1823 
an uprising led by Santa Anna forced Iturbide to abdicate, and 
shortly thereafter a republic was established which withstood 
many changes of government until 1862, when French troops 
captured the capital. From 1864 to 1867 Mexico was ruled by 
Emperor Maximilian, a puppet of Napoleon I IT. In the latter 
year Juarez defeated Maximilian and reestablished himself presi¬ 
dent of the republic. Five years after Juarez' death in 1872 Porfiro 
Diaz assumed the presidency and remained in power until 1911, 
During Diaz' tenure much capital was invested in Mexico, but 
the laving standard of the masses remained quite low. After 1917, 
when a new' and very liberal constitution was adopted, a policy 
of land distribution w^as followed, with the government seizing 
large estates and giving portions of them to landless peasants. 
Labor laws relating to employer-union relations were passed and 
a social security system was inaugurated. During Cardenas" tenure 
(1934rl940) relations between the United States and Mexico 
were strained because of Cardenas* expropriation of American- 
owned oil property. However, settlements were finally made. 

Central and South America* All of the states of Central 
and South America, except Braiih which was a Portuguese po$' 
session^ were fonnerly under Spanish control hut most of them 
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gained their independence by 1825, For a while during the 
Napoleonic wars Brazil waa the seat of government of the Portu¬ 
guese monarchy, the royal family having 8ed to that pbce. After 
the return of peace, however, and the consequent removal of this 
family back to Lisbon, the Brazilians severed all political con¬ 
nection with Portugal. In the move for South American inde¬ 
pendence several names loom large, but those of San Martin 
and Bolivar are perhaps most prominent. Bolivar sought to unite 
all the countries into a United States of South America, but He 
failed to achieve his purpose. England, Fiance, and the Nether¬ 
lands continued to hold the Guianas. In 1895 President Qeveland 
intervened to secure the settlement of a dispute over the boundary 
between Venezuela and British Guiana. In 1907 EVestdent Roose¬ 
velt also intervened in a rebellion in Panama aj^inst Colombia 
and. by a hurried recognition of the independence of Panama, 
gained the right to Construct a canal through her territory. Colom¬ 
bia resented the art and has demanded and received remuneration 
for it. Since building the Panama nmaiT the United States has 
shovm an increased interest in the afiiairs of Centra] America, and 
several times has taken steps to discourage revolutions, maintain 
order, and otherwise protect her interests. Latin American nations, 
in geneial, fear the United States and wish to see the Monroe 
Doctrine abrogated and a Pan-American Union replace it. Such 
an organization, indeed, has been functioning for some time, and 
has done much toward promoting unity and good will. In matters 
of common interest the so-called A, B, C powers (Argentina, 
Brazil, and Chile) have shown a tendem? to act in harmony, 
This is an exception to the general rul^ however, for most of 
the Latin American stata have been tom by internal revolutions 
and wars between each other chiefly over boundary questions. 
Most of the Latin American peoples speak the Spanish language, 
trade with the United States and England, and look to France 
for cultural Leadership. 

Relations of the United States and Latin America, The 
United States was one of the first nations to recognize the inde¬ 
pendence of the Latin American states from Spain. In 1823 Presi¬ 
dent Monroe warned other powers against further expansion tn 
the Western Hemisphere. United States diplomats protested 
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against the Maximilian regime in Mexico, against German occu¬ 
pation of Venezuelan harbors, and against supposed British en¬ 
croachments on Venezuelan territory. The United States recog¬ 
nized the independence of Panama from Colombia and built the 
Panama Canal. In recent gatherings at Buenos Aires (1936) 
and Lima (1938) the nations of the Western World apparently 
succeeded in uniting in defense against a possible aggressor. In 
general, Latin-American nations fear their northern neighbor, 
but United States diplomats are seeking to dispel these fears. 
In the Panama Conference (1939), the twenty-one nations of 
the Western World drew a neutral zone arotind North and South 
America, and took other measures in a vain effort to keep World 
War II from reaching American shores. 

RUSSIA, TURKEY, AND THE NEAE EAST 

Factors in the Near Eastern Problem. One of these 
factors was Russia. Her statesmen were domiiiated by the idea 
that Russia's “historic mission'' was to gain economic, political, 
and religious control of Constantinople and the straits of the 
Bosphorus and the Dardanelles. Another factor was Turkey. Her 
Mongolian people were Mohammedan in religion, with wretched 
armies, little political ability, weak Sultans, and corrupt govern¬ 
ments. A third factor was Turkey’s Christian subject states: 
Serbia, Rumania, Greece, Bulgaria, and Montenegro ; all of whom 
had fought for and gained their independence by 1908, A final 
factor was the interest of other European nations, Austria wanted 
to expand, England was opposed to Russia, France was interested 
in the Holy Places, Italy in the Adriatic Sea and Turkish Africa, 
and Germany in gaining economic control of Turkey. 

Greek Independence (1821-1827). Stirred by memories 
of a glorious past, the Greek subjects of the Sultan united in a 
movement known as Paij-HeUenism and revolted in 1821. They 
found sympathiaers in both England and Russia; in fact, it was 
largely through the aid of these two nations that independence was 
finally achieved in 1827. 

The Crimean War (1853-1856). The Tsar's demand for 
control of Russian subjects in Turkqr started the conflict. Other 
nations also entered the war: France, to secure Catholic control 
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of the Holy PlaoeSp Sardinia to g^in frieneJSp and England to 
oppose The Russians suffered defeat and in the Peace 

of Parb (1856) saw their proEectomte over Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia abolished, the Danube River intematiotialized, the Black 
Sea neutralized, and Bessarabia given to Moldavia, At the same 
time the Declaration of Paris abolished privateering - outlawed 
paper blockades; decreed that a neutral flag covered enemy goods, 
except contraband of war; and specified that such goods, except 
coniraband, were not habie to capture. This dedaration is an im¬ 
portant addition to International Law* 

The Russo-Turtdeh War and the Congress of Berlin 
(1877-1878), The Turkish provinces o! Bosnia and Herze¬ 
govina, tired of Turkish misnile, rebelled, and in this effort they 
found allies in Serbia and Montenegro* Russia led a movement 
of European powers to bring the Porte to terms* hut failed, and 
finally Joined in the war against Turkey. Turkey suffered defeat 
and in the Treaty of San Stefano lost territory to almost all of 
her enemies. European opposition to this treaty led to its revision 
in the Congress of Berlin. In the resulting treaty Russia lost 
most of her recent gains, Austria gained control of the affairs of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, England gained Cyprus and pledged 
herself to prevent Russian spread into Asia Minor^ and Bulgaria 
lost her previous gains. 

The Independence of Bulgaria* Taking advantage of the 
Young Turk movement and of Austrian friendliness^ Bulgaria 
declared its independence in 190S^ and Turkey accepted the f^l 
accompE. 

The Turco-Italian War (1911*1912), After conducting 
an elaborate diplomatic campaign and gaining the consent of the 
Great European Powers, Italy, on slight pretext, proceeded to 
annex Tripoli^ defeating the weak Turkish attempts to prevent her 
from doing this deed. 

The Balkan Wars (1912-1913). Taking advantage of 
Turkey's war with T^y* a league of Balkan states attacked and 
defeated Turkey (1912). The victors then quarreled over the 
spoils and fought a second war which blasted Bulgarian hopes of 
territorial increases- The European Powers became seriously in¬ 
volved and on several occasions barely avoided a general war^ 
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LATIN EUAOPE 

France Under Ifapoleon Illi Louis Napoleonj a nephew 
of the old NapoteoDj made two or three fruitless efforts before 
he fiuaJly succeeded in establishinif himself as ruler of France, 
He became President of the Republic in 1848 and was crowned 
Emperor in 1852, He led France into the Crimean War and 
helped frame the Treaty of Paris (1856). He aided Sardinia in 
a war against Austria, for which France received Nice and Savoy 
(13S9). It was largely through his efforts that Rumania was 
started on the read to independence. He encouraged Maxiniilian 
to become ruler of Mexico but abandoned him when the United 
States protested vigorously. He allowed Bismarck to outwit him 
and the Prussian army to capture him in the Ftanco-Prussian 
War (18?0-1S71). The Empire feU with his defeat and capture 
at Sedan. 

The Third French Republic. Established in 1871, it 
lasted until 1940 when France was conquered by Naai Germany 
Seme of its achievements were: separation of church and state 
(1905), reform of education, the pining of colonies, increases 
in the army,' industrial progress, and sodal reforms. 

Italy, 1871-1914, During this period Italy faced some very 
serious domestic problems. There was a lack of racial unity, 
taxation was burdensome, emigration was heavy, illitera^ was 
prevalent, the country lacked natural resources, and the Pope was 
bitter over the treatment that had been accorded him. The task 
of meeting these problems taxed the ingenuity of Italian statesmen, 

Spain, 1815 - 1914 . During this period there was a tendency 
toward a more liberal government in Spain. Ferdinand VII (1784- 
1833) granted a liberal constitution in 1830 but soon revoked it 
Then followed a struggle which bordered on anarchy at times, and 
which resulted in the establishment of a republic, then of another 
Idngdom iu 1875, ^th Alfonso XII as king. He was sueoeeded 
by Alfonso XIH, who was dethroned in 1931. Spain made little 
economic progress at this time because of her limited natural re¬ 
sources. Moreover, the church dominated educalbn, which was so 
inadequate that the illiteracy of the country wa-s over fifty per cent. 
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Th« Loss of Spain^s Colonies. The South American 
colonies became independent shortly alter the Napoleonic wars. 
A series of rebellions a^inst Spanish rule tn Cuba ended in a 
war with the United States and the loss of several colonic in 
189S. The defsted natian also parted with the Philippine Islands 
at a forced sale. Only a small portion of Morocco and other 
scattered bits of lerritory remain of Spain's once great cobmaJ 
empire. 

Portugal. The royal family of Portugal fled to Brazil 
during the days of Napoleon but returned later and occupied the 
throne. This brought about the loss of Brazil There ensued a 
long strugglcJietween liberals and conservatives that ended with 
the establishment of a republic in 191 Ol Portugal still retains 
considerable colonial possessions in Africa and elsewberCp but the 
country has little wealth and much illiteracy and offers little proof 
that it will become a very powerful nation in the future. 

THE GERMAN EMPIRE 

The Imperial Government. The government of the Ger¬ 
man Empire after unification was libeml in form hut autocratic 
in fact. Prussia^ die larger staie^ was dominant, and her repre¬ 
sentatives could veto any amendment to the constitution. The 
Emperor^ who was also King of Prussia, controUed the army and 
had charge of foreign policies. Furthermore* the Chancellor was 
responsible to the Emperor, not to the legislature. The national 
(federal) legislature consisted of two houses or chambers: the 
Reichstag^ or lower house, whose members were elected by uni’ 
versal manhood suffrage; and the Bundesrat (Federal Council)^ 
made up of delegates representing the various statesn The total 
membership m the Bundesrai originally was SS* but when Alsaee- 
Lorraine was finally admitted in 1911 as a full-fledged states it 
was represented by 3 members,^ raising the total to 61. Prussia 
controlled 17 of these, and, since only 14 were required for a 
veto power* Prussia always had it* However, this was only nat¬ 
ural, since Prussia possessed two-thirds of the land in the Empire, 
and also two-thirds of the population Since the had 

greater powers than the Reteksiagj and since its members were 
not responsible to the people as a whole hut to the princes or 
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munidpal oDundls in the respective the elements of democ¬ 

racy in the German Empire were not numerous. Moreover, in 
die king^dom of Prussia there was an extremely reactionary form 
of government, with £nandal wealth determining the number of 
votes each person should have. On the other handp dvil service 
in Prussia had long been excellentp and led the way to similar 
practices in other German states and in Great Britain^ where it 
became customary to examine candidates for offices in the govern¬ 
ment, rather than depend on political patronage (spoils system), 
as has often happened recently in a number of our own states- 

Progress Under Bismarck's Leadership. Bismarck sought 
to isolate France, wanted no colonies, cared nothing for a navy, 
and sought to develop Germany internally. He waged a bitter and, 
on the whole, an unsuccessful fight against Catholic political and 
educational influence. To check the growth of SodalJsm, he spon¬ 
sored many social reforms, induding government insurance for 
illness, aeddents, and unemploymeoE, He started a movement to 
assimilate the Poles, the inhabitants of Alsace and Lorraine, and 
those of Schleswig and Holstein—^an effort that met with little 
success* either before or after his retirement. 

William Tl in Control The new Kaiser dismissed Bis¬ 
marck soon after coming to the throne and soon changed many 
of the Chancellor's polides. He wanted Germany to have a large 
army and navy, he desired to play a leading role in world affairs, 
and he wished to gain more colonies- Especially did he bend every 
effort toward securing Turkey's friendship and trade, in connec¬ 
tion with which he sought to have a railway built from Berlin to 
Bagdad. These policies antagonized England« Francei and Russia 
— three nations with which Germany later went to war, 

AUSTEIA-H UNG AR Y 

Government;; the Ausglelch of 1867- Both nations had 
separate parliaments and controlled their own internal affairs* all 
the territory of the empire being divided between the two. They 
had a common ruler (who was emperor of Austria and king of 
Hungary), a legislative body, and ministers of war, who controlled 
foreign affairs and finances- 
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Problems. The Dual Monarchy consisted of the 
most diverse nationalitles* who seemed to bive few interests in 
common. Racial conflicts, therefore, often occurred, in spite of 
the friendliness between the ruling Germans and Magyars. The 
nationalist demands of her Serbs, Poles, and Italians later proved 
Austria*s undoing; while Hungary had to face many racial prob¬ 
lems scarcely less serious. 

Bonds of Unity. The nation was held together by the 
common lave of the aged Emperor, the tmion of the two most 
powerful racial groups, economic inter-dependencep the abser^e 
of economic barriers, the inability of die subject races to unitCj 
andp to a Limited extentp a common religion. 

THE LKSSER TEUTONIC STATES 

Scandinavia. Denmark, Sweden^ and Norway, are in¬ 
habited by peoples dosely related in race. All are relatively small 
in population, are located near more powerful states, and have 
suffered losses from eraigration. Denmark lost Norway to Sweden 
in lS14p and it lost Schleswig and Holstein to Prussia and Austria 
in 1864. The country exceb in cooperative farming enterprises- 
Norway became independent of Sweden, by peaceful means, in 
1905. AH three of the nations have liberal monarchies and boast 
a highly enlightened citizenship. 

Switzerland Switzerland is a country inhabited chiefly 
by Germans, French, and Italians. Tt is a loose federal union of 
provinces and has perhaps the most democratic govemment in 
the world- Its tourist trade, dairy products, and manufacturing 
support its population. 

Belgium. Belgium, once called the Spanish Netherlands, 
later the Austrian Netherlands, was added to Holland in ISIS. 
It rebelled in 1830, gained its freedom, and adopted a liberal 
monarchy government. It has abundant natural resources and 
supports a dense population. 

The Netherlands. Holland has a limited monarchy for 
its fovemmetit. Its inhabitants are chiefly Germanic in descent. 
It is densely populated, emphasizes commerce and agriculture, and 
owns many colonies. 
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QUESTIONS 

1. How ire the territories of the British Eittpire governed? Iliusti^te. 

Z. Trace the c;ctcnsion of suffrage in ETiglaadn 1833-1917. 

3. Trace the Irish Question to 192L 

1 Explain the chief factors in the rccerit development of Iinperialisio. 

5. Show how Africa was partitioned during the nineteenth century. 

6. Give an account oi Western encroachments in China. 

7. Whal factors have mflnenced Balkan history? Explaln. 
Summarize the struggles that occurred In the Balkans, 1S2U1913. 

9. In what foreign problems did Napoleon III concern himself? 
X>I5CU5S. 

10. Contrast the foreign policies of Bismarck and William II. 

It, What can be said of the future of the British Empire? 

12l What progress has Japan made since 18&3? 

IJ. Tell of the adoption of the Constitution of the United States^ aud 
describe the government which it provides. 

14. Trace the territorial eKpansion of the United States before the 
Civil War^ 

15. Describe the rise and settlement of the slavery controversy in the 
United Stales. 

16. Eiqilain the following ilertii of recent United States history: 
a. Growth of population; b. The Industrial R-evolution and its 
effects; c. The Spanish-Amcrican Warj d. The World War; e. The 
Depression and the New Deal, 

17. Trace the history of Mexico sbet ISlD. 

la. Trace the relations between the United Slates and the Latin- 
American coiiutries since 1S20. 

19. Name the high poEnls in Spanish and Portuguese hbtory since 
ISSL 

20. Describe the government of Austria-Hungary, What 

bonds united It? 

21. Give salient facts in the recent history of six of the smaller nations 
in Europe. 
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Significant (Dates 

First World War.1914-1918 

Russian Rtvoludon 1517 

Depression . . - . 1929 
1 Ulo-EtE] ippi^n War . i ■ - 1535-1536 

Spanlsli Civil War , * ^ ■ 1536-1535 

Japanese Invasion of Chiiia . . . 1537 
Conference at Mnnicti . i . ■ « 153S 



Cuhrtm XXI 


THE FIRST WORTH WAR ANH AFTER 


Vurpose: To Observe ike Causes, EventSt and Results of ike 
First World War, 


We are living so dose to the First World War that it is difficult 
to fonn correct historical judgments. People are prone to follow 
preconceived notions and to allow their prejudices to influence their 
findings. On the other hand, an unprecedented amount of diplo¬ 
matic correspondence, foreign office dispatches, memoirs, and simi¬ 
lar publications have been given to the public to aid in soldng the 
war guilt problem. 


CAUSES OF THE WAR 

Imperialism. The desire to gain colonies, or to establish 
some form of control over foreign lands or peoples, was un¬ 
doubtedly a fundamental cause of the war. The mad scramble 
for possession of Africa and parts of Asia, the world-wide com¬ 
petition for markets, Gennany’s desire to gain economic control 
of Turkey, and Russia’s aim to secure a foothold at Constantinople 
and in the Straits — all these efforts led to friction, to fear, and 
to war. 


^37 
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Militarism. Before the outbreak of the war, Europe wa^ 
an armed camp. Universally military consciiptian laws were the 
nitep rather than tlie exception, and warships were being; built 
feverishly, England and Germany were enpged in a naval race; 
Francep Rnssiap and Germany were each striving to maintain the 
mightiest army in Europe. In 1913 esp^aUy* there were great 
increases in armies and military equiprneiit- And as armainents 
increased, fear and distrust also increased; diplomats became bel- 
Hgerentp rather than conciliatoiyp and the ^'inevitable conflict*" was 
brought nearer. 

Kationalism, Previous agreements had sometimes 
ignored the all-potent factor of NationalisfiL Three examples wlU 
show the importance of this motive for war— ^ the French desire 
to regain Alsace-LorrainCp the Itahan wish to secure Italia Irre¬ 
denta and the Serbian hope to annex Bosnia and Henjegovina. 

European Alliances. The Triple Alliance was begun by 
the Austro-German Alliance of 1879 and was completed by the 
addition of Italy in 1883. Italy quit the union when the real crisis 
carntp but the other t^vo powers held firm. The Triple Entente 
was begun by the Franoo-Russian Alliance of 1S94, was furthered 
by the Anglo-Rnssian Entente Cordiale of 1904p and was com¬ 
pleted by the Anglo-Russian Entente of 1907* Much less binding 
in form than its rhal, the Entente grew in strength as time passed. 
The rival groups of powers often took opposite sides in con¬ 
troversies that arose and grew more and more suspicious of each 
other. Their ejdstence made it certain that any war which occurred 
would be a general conflict and would not be confined to two 
powers alone. 

Fear Engendered by Recurring Crises, In the First 
Moroccan Crisis of 1905* Germany challenged the newly formed 
Entente Cardiale over the question of French domination in 
Morocco and met a diplomatic defeat Austria completed the 
annexation of the Serb-inhabited provinces of Bosnia and Herste- 
govina In 190B, This act aroused bitter resentment In Russia and 
intense hatred in Serbia. But Germany supported Austria, Russia 
had not recovered from her defeat by Japan^ and Serbia alone 
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was too weak to fight. Consequently^ no war occurred, but the 
bitterness increased. It was no accident that a murder in Bosnia 
later precipitated the conflict. Other crises have been mentioned. 

The Newspaper Press. Some historians, especially Fay,‘ 
list this as a cause. They say that newspapers inflamed nationalistic 
feelings, misrepresented the situation in other countries, and sup¬ 
pressed factors in favor of peace. This view is doubtless correct: 
certain It is that pre-war newspapers and magaaines were filled 
with articles on the ’‘inevitable conflitt.*' 

THE CONFLICT 

Outbreak. On June 28, 1914, the Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand, heir to the Austrian Crown, was murdered by a pro- 
Serb sympathiser in Bosnia. On July 23, the Austrian govem- 
lacnt sent a harsh ultimatum in which it exacted humiliating repa¬ 
rations for the wrong done. The Serbian reply not being fully 
satisfactory, Austria declared war, July 28. Russian mobilization 
caused Germany to declare war on Russia, August 1, and this was 
followed by a similar declaration on France, August 3, In order 
to attack France, German troops entered Belgium, an act which 
brought England into the war. Other powers joined each side 
till the conflict really became a “World War." 

Early Mili tary Phases of the Struggle. One German 
army beat back the Belgians, invaded France, and attempt^ to 
reach Paris. The French defeated them at the First Battle of the 
Marne and saved their capital, but this did not prevent the Ger¬ 
mans from overrunning Belgium and Luxemburg. A Russian 
army invaded East Prussia but soon suffered defeat. Russia like^ 
wise failed in two attacks on Austria and thereby lost much 
territory. An Anglo-French attempt to take Constantinople in 
1915 proved to be a costly failure. Italy fought Austria on the 
southern front. 

The War on the Seas. The English fleet soon drove 
Germany's commerce from the seas and blockaded her ports. 
England, in order to starve out the Germans, illegally extended 
the list of contraband of war to include foodstuffs to neutrals. 


1 Fiy. SI4iicr 7TW OrtfSiu of thf IFiwU Wir, I. 
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Germany t«taliated with a suhtnajine blockade of the British IsLes^ 
which later led to her downfall. The enemy navies met only once 
— Ill the indecisive battle of Jutland. 

New Methods of Warfare. The airplane served chiefly 
for observation and bombing; the trench and barbed wire entangle¬ 
ments found new uses^ hand grenades, poison gas, gas masks, 
raachiqe guns, and long range cannon became cormnon^ while 
the tank, and countless other new inventiouSi made their first 
appearance^ The truck and railway mad^ possible the most rapid 
movements of troops ever recorded in the annals of vrar* 

The Last Two Years of the Conflict* Russia, suffering 
from misgoveninieiit and war losses, collapsed in 1917 and with¬ 
drew from the war A frightful German submarine campaign in 
1917 brought the United States and other powers into the struggle 
against the Central Powers. A series of gigantic German thrusts 
early in 19IS almost broke the Allied line$. but by midsummer 
the superiority in man-power had passed over to the Allies, and 
thetr leader. General Foch, began a continuous counter-offensive 
which caused a collapse of the Central powers. The Armistice ol 
November II, 1918^ disarmed Germany and really ended the war. 

RESULTS AS EXPRESSED IN THE PEACE TREATIES 

Treaty of VersalILea» June 28* 1919. Delegates from 
thirty-two nations that had fought on the side of the Allies assem¬ 
bled at Paris and Versailles to dictate the terms of peace to 
Germany. Of these, Cleraenceau of France, Lloyd George of 
England, President Wilson of the United States* and perhaps 
Orlando of Italy, were outstanding. President Wilson was an 
idealist^ with little practical diplomatic experience, whose m^n 
aim was tOi secure acceptance of his idea of a League of Nations. 
Lloyd George was determined to make Germany pay for the war, 
as was Qcmenceau. Many of the Allied diplomats were loyal to 
certain secret treaties which had already divided among them mudi 
of the prospective spoils of war. The existence of these selfish 
agreements did much to counteract the influence of less selfish 
statesmen and made harsher the terms of the hnal treaty. Germany 
lost AIsace-Lorralnej Posen, Daudg, and aU of her colonies^ was 
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almost entirely disamiedp on land and sea, and an Allied army 
was temporarily stationed on the west bank of ihe Rhine, She was 
forced to accept the responsibility for the war and agreed to pay 
the cost, to the limit of her ability. 

Treaty of St* Germain, September 10, 19l§. Austria lost 
84,000 square miles of territory* and about 19,000,000 inhabitants, 
was deprived of her sea coast, and was forbidden to become a 
part of Germany. 

Treaty of Trianon, June 1920. Hungary lost approxi¬ 
mately 90,000 square miles of territory and 13>000,000 inhabitants* 
leaving it a country one-third its former siie, and with less than 
half its former population. The army was limited to 35*000. 

Treaty of Neuilly^ November 27, 1919* Bulgaria lost 
Thrace to Greece and most of her western terriiory to Serbia, 
Her army was limited to 20,tXl0 men, and she was assessed an 
indemnity of 2,000,000,000 gold francs- 

Treaties of Sivres and Lausanne. In the Treaty of 
Sevres, Turkey suffered the fate of her allies* but a rebellion 
against the terms of the agtwment* led by Mustapha Kemal* 
caused a new agreement to be made at Lausanne in 1923. In this 
treaty* Turkey lost Arabia, Palestine, Mesopotamia* and Syria, 
but held Constantinople and Eastern Thrace. The Straits were 
internationalized. Turkey is now ncmuually a republic and is 
rapidly adopting Westem ways. Angora is the new capital. The 
Straits are once more under Turkish control. 

The League of Nations. The Covenant of the League 
of Nations was made a part of the Peace of Versailles. It pro¬ 
vided for an Assembly, in which each member state should have 
one voiC;; a CouncUi composed of representatives of Britain* Italy, 
the United States, France, Japan* and four others to be selected 
by the Assembly i and a Permanent Secretariat at Geneva. Elaborate 
provisions were made for the prevention of war and the arbitra¬ 
tion of disputes, in connection with which a World Court was 
established. The League also assumed a guardianship over much 
of the territory taken from the Central Powers, to which the term 
mandaiis was applied. An International Labor Organisation wa$ 
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crated to foster ^rorld cooperation in all matters pertajning to 
labor* The League of Nadom was rejected by the United States 
Senatep but continued to operate, settling several disputes 
that might have led to war and gaining to its credit several 
important humanitarian achievements, such as the regulation 
of the white slave trade and the opium traffic. On the other 
hand, its efficiency crippled by the refusal of the United States 
to join, the League failed in various instances, especially in 
its efforta to prevent the Sino-|apanese fighting in 1931 and 
1932, Japan withdrew from the League because the Lyttou 
Report took issue with her Manchurian policy; Germany with¬ 
drew because of her desire to rearm; and Italy, while still a 
member, defied the League and conquered Ethiopia, another- 
League member. These and other blows so weakened the or- 
gianl^ation that it lost its prestige in political affairs. 


THE NEW STATES OF EUEOPB 

Poland* Poland was re-created# out of territofy taken 
from Germany* Austria, and Russia* largely along its old boundary 
lines. The so-called Polish Corridor gave Poland actsess to the 
free port of Danzig, thereby cutting Prussia in two. Germany 
protested against this arrangement, and it is one of tbe causes 
of the Second World War. 

Caechoslovakia. The p*'Ovinces of Bohemia, Moravia, 
Silesia, and Slovakia were made into a new state. It was pre- 
vailingly Slav in population, but also contained large minorities of 
Germans and Hungarians. The loss of valuable territory to Ger¬ 
many, Hungary, and Poland as a result of the Pact of Munich 
(1938) virtuaHy reduced the country to a state of vassalage to 
Germany, and German troops later occupied it, 

Yugoslavia* The provinces of Bosnia, Croatia, Dalmatia, 
Herzegovina, Montenegro, and Serbia were incorporated into this 
new state. The people were largely Slavic, but differed so w^idely 
in religious, social^ and political ideas as to make their union a 
precarious one. They Had considerable trouble with Italy, which 
took Fiume and kept it. In 1941 German armies overran it. 

New States Carved Out of Russia* Finland, the home of 
a highly civilized people, gained its independence after the over- 
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throw of the last Romanav Estfaoim^ Latvia^ and Lithtiama 

dso eitier^ed as independent repiiblic$H 

GENERAL RESULT^; OF THE WAR 

Losses in Men and Property. Of approximately sixty 
million men who fought, it has been estimated that eight million 
died and six million became disabled for life. The increase in 
public indebtedness alone amounted to about $130,000,000^000^ not 
counting the tosses in property destroyed. Cold figures cannot 
convey any adequate idea of the losses. 

Triumph of Nationalism. Austria-Hungary and Russia, 
the twn most important non-nationalist empires, fell to pieces, 
and several new states appeared instead. Furthermore, in both 
new and old stat^^ the added protection giveo to riational or mda! 
minorities constituted of itself a distinct triumph for nationalism. 

Temporary Tciiunph of Democracy. Republics appeared 
in Germany^ Austria^ Hungary^ Yugoslavia, Turkey^ Rumania, 
and elsewhere; and the movement still affects the world. On the 
other hand, four great royal houses of Europe have been over¬ 
thrown— the HohenzoUems, the Romanovs, the Hapsburgs, and 
the Osmanli. Woman suffrage came to several nations during and 
after the war. 

Development of Internationalism. The League of Nations 
was established in an effort to end war, and numerous other 
attempts have been made toward unity and disarmament. 

Emergence of the Lower Social Classes. The laborer has 
become increasingly important. Sodal insurance laws have multi¬ 
plied, the working day has been shortened^ and labor unions have 
been legalized and given privileges. The movement for breaking 
up great estates and putting the land into the hands of the peasants 
has gone on apace in Russia* Poland, Rumania, and former Czecho¬ 
slovakia, and to a lesser extent in France, Gertnany, and England. 

Economic Supremacy of the United States. During the 
early years of the war, the United States gained economic leader¬ 
ship. Attributable in part to her boundless natural resource, but 
also tn the fact that she suffered less in the war than other nations* 
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she has since maintained that positiozi. New York is now the 
financial leader of the worldp and the American dollar is the 
standard in monetary values^ 

Radical Experiments in Government. Bolshevism and 
Fascism might have come eventually had there been no war, but 
this conflict produced the crises that hastened iheir coming. This 
also holds true of the Naii r^ime in Germany. 

Temporary Financial Chaos. The mark^ the franCj the 
pound, the kronin, and the ruble suffered notable declines and in 
some instances were replaced by new monetary systems. Various 
schemes for stabilization p notably the Bawes pbn for Geimanyp 
were tried. The world-wide depression, in the opinion of many 
financial experts, is traceable to the World War, 

Discontent with the Peace Treaties. The placing of the 
sole responsibility lor the war on Gemmny and her allies has 
aroused many hitter controversies, as has the Polish Corridor 
question. Many felt that the wsikened position of Austria and 
Hungary was unjust. Germany was resentful at being dtsarmedp 
Italy was dissatisfied with the relatively small gains that she made 
in territoryp and France was restless because of her exposed 
position. 

Changes in the Relative Importance of State*. From 1919 
to 1939 there were more small independent states than there had 
been before the war, and there were fewer large ones. One 
shadowy superstatCp the League of Nations, was created. 

Gains for Imperialism. Britain, by annexing much of 
the German colonial empire, made huge territorial gains. France 
was supreme on the continent of Europe in military affairs, Italy 
was strong in the Mediterranean, and Japan had asserted a Monroe 
Doctrine lor the Far East 

THE “INTER-WAR PERIOD” 

The Washington Conference (l92i«192Z). Representa¬ 
tives from England^ FranoCp Italy, Japan, and the United States 
agreed to maintain the naval ratios of 5 :L|^ :3:5 respectively. 
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A new four-power treaty aiDDtig the Uttk^d States, Japan, France, 
and Great Britain took the place of the old Anglo-Japane$e 
Alliance, 

The Locamo Pacts ( 1925 ). Spokesmen for Germany, 
France^ Italy* Belgitun, Great Britain^ Polandp and Crechoslpvakia 
signed a number of agreemejits pledging each power to arbitra¬ 
tion, defense of existing boandaries, and dernilitariration of the 
Rhine r^'on. 

The Paris Peace Pacts (1928). At the insistence of the 
French foreign minister, Briand, and the United States Secretary 
of State, Kellogg, the leading nations of the world agreed 
to renounce war "as an instrument of nationaJ policy” and to settle 
all disputes by pacific means. About the only means of cnfordtig 
these treaties was public opinion. 

The London and Geneva Conferences. The Untied 
States, Japan, and Great Britain reached agreements for naval 
decreases at London in 1930, but France and Italy held aloof. 
At the Geneva conference of 1932 a resolution was adopted de¬ 
claring “in principle” for reduclioti in naval and military estab- 
tishments and condemning the use of poison gas and the bombing 
of diidlians. Another meeting was called for January 1933, but 
was postponed on account of the Sino-Japanese crisis. When it 
did meet in October* it was thrown into confusion by the German 
demand for immediate arms equality and adjourned with little 
having been accomplished. Germany was not repreaented at the 
Disarmament Conference in May 1934, w^hich adjourned without 
ha\nng drafted a treaty limiting military armaments. Another 
conference at London accomplished little toward disarmament 
because the Japanese delegation left after failing to seenre its 
demand for naval equality. 

The New Spanish Republic. Difficulties in Morocco, 
plus internal dissensions, catj$ed the king to place Spain under 
the dictatorship of Rivera in 1923. Advocates of a republic, by 
winning an election in 1931, forced Alfonso XIII to abdicate the 
throne and leave the countiy. Zamora then became president, and 
a cabinet system of government, similar lo that of England, was 
adoptefb Church and state were separated* and Jesuit property 
was confiscated. 
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Pr&nco and the Insurgeata, Gradualty the Leftists 
gained in power until in April 1936, (hey forced Zamora out of 
office and elected an extremist, Azana, to the presidency. This 
produced increasing Fascist unrest, which culminated in a rebellion 
against the government, July 1936. An insurgent government was 
established at Burgos headed by Generalissimo Francisco Franco. 
Aided generously by Moorish soldiers and by both men and 
munitions from Italy and Germany, Franco gradually gained con¬ 
trol of most of Spain, In December 1936, the seat of government 
was moved from Madrid to Valencia; then in October 1937. it 
was moved to Barcelona. With the fall of Barcelona, victory for 
the insurgents was inevitable. With Franco's government already 
recognised by Fngland and France, the Loyalists in the spring 
of 1939 surrendered Madrid, their last stronghold. 

The New Russia, A Bolshevist uprising in 1917 drove 
the last Romanov from the throne and set up a socialistic state, 
with Lenin and Trotsky as the leaders. Both have since died, 
Trotsky in exile; and Stalin became the leader. World opinion 
did not agree as to the success of the Russian experiment, but all 
watched with interest the Five Year Plan, a gigantic state- 
contic^Ied scheme for the economic development of the country. 
Russian officials claimed success for the scheme and at once began 
a second Five Year Plan in 1933. The Communist party, which 
controls Russia, is hostile to reli^on. All the leading nations 
resumed diplomatic relations with Rirssia, the United States being 
the last power to do this (1933), Relations betw'een Russia and 
Japan in the Far East became so straiued, however, as to amount 
to actual hostilities at times, while Hitler for several years made 
no secret of his enmity for Russia and his designs on the Ukraine. 
The German-Italian-Japanese anti-Comintem pact also constituted 
a threat against Russia until the signing of the Soviet-German 
Non-Aggression Pact (1939). Soviet leaders, on the whole, 
abandoned earlier efforts to bring about a world revolution and 
cultivated friendlier relations with other nations. 

The Reparations and War Debts Problems. If Germany 
was responsible for the war, then it followed that she should pay 
the bills. But Allied spokesmen at Versailles could not agree 
as to the amount Germany could or should pay. They appointed 
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a oommiKsioiip therefore^ to study the problem and report. After 
the United States entered the war she lent huge sums to her allies; 
money that was raised by the popular sale of bonds. 

Progress Made by Confeiencefl. The Dawes Plan, and 
later the Young Plan^ provided ways and means for collecting 
reparations payments from Germany, but the Germans evaded 
payments with considerable success. Many finally becarM con¬ 
vinced that the terms were too harsh and should be made easier. 
In July 1^32, at a conference in Lausanne, the total German 
indemnity still due was fixed at about $750,000,000, to be paid 
iu bouds. This was about one per cent of the amount onginaUy 
demanded of Germany, European nationB generally felt that the 
debts they owed to the United States should be cancelled, because 
that nation profited more and suffered less than her allies in the 
war, but the people of the Uuited States were strongly opposed 
to cancellation. Debt agreements were reached between debtor and 
creditors whereby the sums were scaled down considerably and 
payments were arranged over a period of sbcty-<Kld y^rs. Most 
European nations, with the notable exception of Finland* defaulted 
their war debt payments after 1932, and it seemed unlike^ that 
these obligations would ever be met in full^ In reply Congress 
passed the Johnson Act (1934), which forbade defaulting nations 
to sell other securities in the United States. 

The Sino-Japanese Trouble (1931-1939). In September 
1931, ou the plea that there was hostile Station in many pajts of 
China, and that Chinese bandits were especially active in Man¬ 
churia, the Japanese govcfninenE sent troops into that r^on^ 
captured it, and was shortly in full comroL As Japan was a 
member of the League of Nations and a signatory power of the 
Paris Peace Pact (1928), she received protests from several 
member-states in both groups. She gave these protests scant atteu- 
tion beyond the usual diplomadc courtesy, and indioted tbat the 
occupied territory would be held. When China refused to con¬ 
sider peace (although war had not been declared) until Manchuria 
was evacuated, Japan sought to force the issue by invading Shang¬ 
hai. This Chinese port of about one million inhabitanEs contained 
many foreigners and much loreigri property; inEemarional com¬ 
plications, thcrcfore> appeared imminetiL But Japan had chosen 
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her moment weU % the world was war weary, hence it resorted to 
nothing but diplomatic protest. Shanghai was captured after a 
cosUy si^e. Manchuria was placed imder the nominal sovereignty 
of the last menber of the Manchu dynasty, whom the Japanese 
dominated; the region is therefore really under the control of 
Japan. Japanese armies overran large portions of North China, 
South China, and the sea coast areas and captured more than half 
of the Chinese Empire in population, if not in territory. To con¬ 
solidate their gains they established a puppet government beaded 
by Chinese officials in the conquered ari^^ The Chinese, aided 
by such munidons, money^ and other help as they could secure 
from abroad^ contiimed their resistance, tinder the leadership of 
General Chiang-kai-Shek. Upon the outbreak of World War II, 
American and Bndsh forces came to the aid of the Chinescj and 
China became a battle ground of that conflict. 

The World-Wide Depression. For several yeara the 
world waa in the grip of the severest economic disaster of modem 
tini^. It b^an in 1929 with the usual period of over-speculadon; 
but a wave of fear, reaction, and falUng prices soon followed. 
Consumption decreed and failed to keep pace with production, 
unemployment became general^ factories decreased thdr output 
or dosed* banks failed, credit contracted, and hoarding became 
general, A World Economic Conference met at London in 1933, 
but It accomplished !ittle+ President Roosevelt -of the United States 
objected to any discussion of war debt cnncellation and also 
refused to promise that the United States would soon return to 
the gold standard, which it had recently abandoned. This latter 
refusal virtually disrupted the work of the Conference, Many 
nations, especially the United States, have engaged in elaborate 
programs involving public works, unemployment relief, and other 
government aid projects, to conibat the depression. 

The New Germany. After more than a decade of unsuc* 
cossful effort, the Naiioriial Socialist Party, led by Hitler^ assumed 
power in Germany, with its fiery leader occupying the position of 
Chancellor and Fuehrer (or leader)* This party was violently op- 
posed to Communism^ the Jews, and the Treaty of Versailles, and 
demand-ed that Germany be allowed iitimediate arms equality with 
other European oadons^ The new r^ime disbanded all oth^ par- 
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tics, engaged in a bitter persecution of the Jews of Germany, and 
quit the League of Nations. Under Hitler's leadership, nationalisni 
ran riot in Germany, Herr Hitler endeavoring to establish a na- 
tioiial German churthp which would indtide all denominationSp but 
would exclude non-Aryans. Following a victory in the Saar plebis¬ 
cite in January 1935, Germany—^by instituting conscription ^ — 
violated that clause of the Treaty of Versailles which limited her 
army to 100,000 men. Shortly after^ Hitler and Englbh atatesmeu 
reached an agreement providing that the German navy could have 
35 per cent of the strength of the English navy, but with submarines 
not so limited. Still later, Germanyp Italy^ and Japan signed the 
anti-Cfflnintem pact, but Japan refused to convert it into a military 
alliance. 

Hitler and Mus&olini. In an exchange of visits to Rome 
and Berlinp Hitler and Mussolini fiirther developed their friendli¬ 
ness into the so-called Rome-Berlin Axi5+ This agreement* with 
Japan added, formed the basis for the Axis allLance of World 
War TL 


inturnatiokjll crises 

Austria (1934^1939). German Nazi activities in Austria 
culmiriated in the brutal assassination of Dictator and Chancellor 
Engelbert BoUfuss (1934}^ The stationing of troops at the 
frontier of Austria by Mussolinit combined with prompt measures 
of suppression by the new leader* Dr. Kurt Schuschnigg, pre¬ 
vented a Nazi coup at that time. Presently, however, Hitler 
reached an understanding with Mussolini whereby the Italian 
dictator agreed not to interferes then he bided his time* His op¬ 
portunity came when* in 1938, Sdiuschnigg attempted to hold a 
plebiscite or national election which would be so controlled as to 
mean a repudiation of Nazi activities in Austria. Hitler marched 
troops into the country, imprisoned Schuschnigg, and annexed the 
region to Germany* 

Japan and the Far East. Upon publication of the Lytton 
Report which condemned her activities in Manchuria, Japan 
gave the customary two-year notice of withdrawal from the 
League of Nations^ She demanded rhar the S-S-3 naval ratio 
clause of the Washington Treaty {1921-1922) be changed to one 
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of equality, but the United States and England opposed thia de¬ 
mand, Ther^pon the Japanese delegates 'walked out of the Anns 
Reduction Conference at London (1936). They had already 
abrogated the naval ratio treaty. 

The War in Ethiopia. Late in 1935 the Italian dictator, 
Mussolini, sent his troops into the African kingdom of Ethiopia, 
for the avowed purpose of conquering and annexing the territoiy. 
England re^rded this action as a threat to her African interests, 
and the League of Nattons looked upon it as an act of aggression. 
After vainly trying to settle the conflict and restore p«ce, the 
League voted to apply economic sanctions in accordance vifith 
Article XVI of the League Covenant. These sancdous did not 
extend to oil products and a few other vital articles, and largely 
for that reason they failed to stop the conflict, Italian armies soon 
conquered Ethiopia, and Mussolini added it to his empire. 

The Czech Crisis and the Munich Accord. Czechoslovakia 
was made independent after the First World War. Included in her 
borders were the Sudeten Mountains. Hitler deteimined to ac¬ 
quire this region because three or four million Germans lived there, 
because he needed their valuable minerat resources, and because 
th^ constituted a barrier to German expansion eastward. Very 
sJdllfully the German press and propaganda machine, supported by 
the Sudeten Party in Czechoslovakia, conducted a vigorous cam¬ 
paign, Erst for Sudeten autonomy, then for annexation to Germany. 
The climax came with the annual German army maneuvers in 
August 1938, whidi Hitler used as a threat to invade the disputed 
areas. 

Germany Annexes the Sudetenland, As Czechoslovakia 
had defensive alliances with France and Russia, with England as a 
possible supporter, and a$ Mussolini actively supported Hitler, 
another world war was in prospect. Prime Minister Chamberlain 
of England sought a conference to prevent this; and in October 
Hitler, Mussolini, Chamberlain, and Premier Daladier of France 
nitt at Munich and reached an agreement. As a result, Germany 
gained the Sudeten area, and Hungary and Poland gained 
i^tge slices of Gmch temtoiy. England and France signed 
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Agreietnciits with Gerniany and Italy^ which apparently meant iittle, 
however^ for the Ronie-Berlin Axis contitmed to function, and 
Mussolini afterward demanded French territoiy. 

Germany Establishes a Protectorate Over Bohemia and 
Moravia. Bohemia was the remnant of the state created 
in 1918 and called Caechoslovalda. Hitler surprised friends and 
foes when in March 1939, he suddenly invaded Bohemia with a 
Geitnan army and destroyed the new republic. At first, this region 
was not really annexed by Geimany, but the Germans seized the 
famous Skoda muiution factories and a large supply of gold owned 
by the government of Gzediosbvakia. Later the Beich assumed a 
full protectorate over the country, 

Germany Azmexes MemeL Simultaneously with the final 
dismemberment of Czechoslovakia occurred the annexation by Ger¬ 
many of the dly of Memel and vicinity* The popidation m this 
region was overwhdmingiy German, m was the case of Danzig, 
which also used to belong to Germany^ 

QUESTIONS 

L Stmuiwrite the princ^ul causei of the First "World War. 

2. Gl¥c fubatuice sf fieace treitiei that ended the First World War. 

3. Naoic and dUettss important general resnlti of the First World War. 

4. Biscuss results of thct Washington Conference, FarLi Peace Pacts, 
Locarno PaciUp London CoofcrenCCp Geneva CoiiFercnCe. 

5. Explain Hcparadons and War Debts prohlcm; how related? 

6. Describe the trouble between Japan (Mid China (I931-I9f91. 

7. Explain Rilssih's Five Year Plan. 

S« Compare Bolsbcvisni and Fascism in oHgin, principles, ajid achieve¬ 
ments. 

9. IdeatiJy: Ifukden, Foch, Verduii, Erest-Utovski Prinldpo, V^(- 
aelM. Flume, New Economic Policy, UussolinL Stalin, Hitler, 
soviet, GaliipolL 
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Chapter XXII 


WESTERN CIVILIZATION SINCE 
THE NAPOLEONIC ERA 

'Purpose: To Study the Depelopment of Western 
Civilisation from iSis to the Present, 

Since the outbreak of the French Revolution the forces of 
liberalism and reaction have carried on a terrific struggle for the 
control of various Europsn and American states. At first it 
seemed as if democracy would achieve a victory in all the countries 
of western Europe. But before long, revolution was followed by 
a period of reaction, as we have seen. Then, after 1846. liberalism 
and democracy triumphed again and continued on tlieir course 
toward ultimate victory until the outbreak of the First World 
War. But after this war such countries as Russia, Germany, and 
Italy witnessed in part a return to a former age, in which peoples 
had to be satisfied with a very small amount of dvic and religious 
liberties. In the field of culture notable changes occurred, especially 
in science and in econoinic orgamaation. Scientific discoveries 
and inventions, and the growth of mechanization of industry and 
sodety, challenged many hitherto dominant world-views and 
religious concepts. 
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POLITICAL DEVELOPUENTS 

Liberalism, During the nineteenth century in a number 
of important countries, such as Great Britain and Italy, as well 
as in Germany, there was a party called the Liberal P^rty, Until 
the end of the nineteenth century this party was everywhere very 
successful. It was supported by the members of the middle class, 
and it favored the end of advantages enjoyed by the privileged 
class, that is, the higher clergy and the nobility. It was this 
middle class that had organized and carried through a number of 
reforms that resulted from the French Revolution. Napoleon had 
maintained some of these reforms, although he had turned in 
the direction of conservatism. He had restored the titles of the 
nobility, he had made a reconciliation with the Pope, and he had 
also accepted for himself imperial powers and titles. From 1815 
to 184S the conservatives upon the whole were stror^er than the 
liberals, but the revolution of 1848 was distinctly a triumph for 
the Liberal Party. The liberals advocated the freedom of reli¬ 
gion, the freedom of speech, the freedom of the press, the franchise 
for the middle class, a more extensive system of public education, 
freedom of action for business, a reform in the criminal code, and 
the transfer of power and functions from clerical to secular bodies. 
The Liberal Party also exercised power in the realm of economics, 
where it insisted upon less interference by the government. The 
Liberals wanted a better distribudon of w'ealth, but not so much 
for the benefit of the masses of the people. The same was tme of 
the extension of the franchise. Strictly speaking, the Liberal IVty 
was not in favor gf real democracy. It also did not favor labor 
unions and political power exercised by labor leaders. Among the 
great leaders in economics were John Stuart Mill and Thomas 
Malthus. 

The Victory of Democracy. The triumph of liberalism 
in 1848 was accompanied hy a demand for universal suffrage, 
redistribution of seats for parliamentary members in Great Britain, 
the use of the secret ballot, and the abolition of property qualifica¬ 
tion for voters. These demands were expressed in Great Britain 
in the famous document called the Charter of 1848, thereby be¬ 
stowing upon persons who supported this movement the name 
Chartists. At about the same time slavery was abolished in the 
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West Indies, Canada ajid other British dominiocis received home 
rule, the duty on imported graJa in Great Britain was removed, 
France at last received a democratic government^ the remnants of 
serfdom were removed in Ambia and Hungary, the govemmenls 
of Switzerland and Holland were reformedt and the kingdom of 
Prussia and the kingdom of Sardinia received constitutions. Slavery 
was aboHshed in the United States in 1865. The Third Reform 
Bill in 1884 so drasticaJly changed the government of Great Britain 
that we may say that in this year it also became democratic. In 
191 s women received the suffrage in Great Britain. About the 
same time similar privileges ivere accorded to women in other 
important countries. When in 1871 the German Empire was set 
tip^ the lower house in the new empire was so constituted tliat its 
members were to be elected by universal manhood snlTrage^ From 
1848 tp 1914 the forces of democracy were successful in a great 
many nations. Even autocratic Russia was feding the rising tide 
of democracy in the West. We may safely conclude that, if the 
World War had not broken out in 1914, such countries as Ger¬ 
many and Russia would today enjoy a large measure of democracy. 

Continued Growth of Hationalism^ In the Balkan penin¬ 
sula, Greece^ Serbia, Bulgaria, Rumania, Montenegro^ and Albania 
became independent states (1827-1914)^ In 1830 Belgium started 
a revolution which gave her an independent government nine years 
later. In I90S Konvay also became an independent nation. After 
a long struggle for what was called Home Rule in Ireland, a bill 
%vas enacted in 1910 which was intended to introduce such rule. 
Before it was put into actual operation the First World War broke 
out, and after that war Ireland ^ with the exception of the 
northeastern comer called Ulsterp. became a commonwealth in the 
British Empire^ hot not yet an entirely independent state. Nation¬ 
alism was also very strong among the Slavic peoples, and achieved 
its day of victory at the close of World War I, when Poland, 
Q^echoslovakia, and Yugoslavia were made independent states. 
At the same time Rumania and Greece were enlarged- Furthermore, 
on the eastern shore of the Baltic Sea a number of new states 
were carved out of the western portion of Russia- In such 
countries as Finland and Lithuania, nationalism also achieved a 
signal victory. Another symptom of the nationabst trend was the 
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interest in rLational iargxiages. Tfic nanie of Norway's capitsi was 
changef] from Christiania to Oslo, and Constantinople W'as re¬ 
named Istanbul. The Flemings in northern Belgium became very 
active in seeking equality with tlie French-speaking Walloons to 
the south. The Irish have shown their independence by cultivating 
their literary language. Even in the tiny kingdom ol the Nether¬ 
lands one of Ihe eleven provinces returned to its ancient language, 
that is, the Frisian language of old. In Canada the inhabitants 
of French descent have stubbornly clung to the customs and lan¬ 
guage of their ancestors in France. 

Tlic rising tide of nationalism was also to be seen in Africa 
and Asia. In South Africa the natives of Dutch descent became 
strongly attached to their literary language, Afrikaans, In India 
inany Isders sought to obtain complete independence from Great 
Britain. A movement grew up to unify China as a nation. The 
nineteenth century, as we saw, brought independence to all the 
important states of South and Central America. 

SOCIAL MOVEMENTS 

The Beginnings of Socialisiai. Socialism was a move¬ 
ment intended to improve the conditions of the laboring classes 
in the cities. It resulted from the dreadful conditions that pre¬ 
vailed during the first half century of the Industrial Revolution. 
Many owners of factories continued to exploit the workmen who 
had flocked in from the country to find better economic conditions 
for their respective f am i l ies. Not only were living conditions far 
from healthful in those early times, but women used to work In 
the mines, and boys and girls in the factories. For that reason 
the British government was induced in 1833 to pass the celebrated 
Factory Act. This act prohibited the working of children in the 
factories. Furthermore, the Mining Act, passed in 1842, pro¬ 
hibited the working of women and children in the mines. But 
not in all cases did governments show such enlightened polities, 
and not in all cases would employers hecome charitable and kind 
to the workers. For that reason certain leaders originated from 
the masses. One of these was the French socialist Louis Blanc, 
who tried to establish state social ism. For a short while the French 
govemment instituted the so-called “natio.nal workshops," 
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Mancbm. The Communist Manifesto. This treatise was ptib- 
iished in 1S4S by KatI Marx and Friedrich Engels, advocating 
a radical form of socialism. Tliey suggested that all means of 
production^ that is, all mines, all utilities, all modes of transporta¬ 
tion, all fanns, all stores, all factories, and all offkes were to be 
owned collectively by the public at large. Marx*s most important 
workj Capital^ gives an economic interpretation o! history in terms 
of the eeonotnie factor as determinative of all political and social 
change. It secs the history of society as a ^'clasa struggle'^ belivecn 
capitalists and workers, and favors the development of a soaalist 
societj^i tlic "dictatorship of the proletariatThis book forms the 
theoretical basts of Russian Communism. 

The Founding of the Socialist Democratic PartyF In 18?S 
a German Jew called Ferdinand Lassallc founded a new sociahsdc 
party, which was united with the Marxian Socialists to form the 
very powerful party called the Socialist Democratic Party. It was 
this party in Germany which compelled Bismarck to Instil ute a 
number of important social reforms. In the Scandinavian coun¬ 
tries this party was also in operation, while the same was true 
of France, Great Britain, Belgium, and the Netherlands- But m 
Great Britain the party operated under another name, that is, 
the Labor Party^ 

Experimental Socialism. There were many varieties of 
socialism in the nineteenth centuryp and some thinkers attempted 
to put their ideas into practice by eslahlLshing small idealistic com¬ 
munities, particularly in America, such as the famous Brook Farm 
m Massachusetts. 

SyndicafisiEL Radical socialists recommended that the 
labor umons should take over the factories from the owners and 
run them for themselvesp These groups of laborers would be 
called syndicates, and from among their own ranks would appoint 
superintendents. This idea was put into active operation in Italy 
during the year 1919^ when the radical socialists^ led by such 
men as Mussolini, first sat down at work in the factories of 
northern Italy, to the number of half a million men, and th^ 
seized the management of these factories. But the rnovement wa$ 
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put down in 192Ip and its failure enabled Mussolini to lead tbe 
country into Fascism. 

Anarchism. The word "anarchism” infers that a person 
does not bdieve in any govcrruncnt at all. Anarchists want to 
overthrow all governments in existence at the time* and they say 
with the radical sodalists that private property is no more than 
a form of theft. One of their leaders was the famous Russian 
writer Tolstoy. 

The Cooperative Movement In many countries of the 
western world it was deemed desirable by various classes of 
thinkers to do away with the ownership of factories and stores 
and farms. These thinkers thought that it would be more eco¬ 
nomical to have such means of production controlled entirely by 
the men who worked in them or by the consumers of the prc>ducts. 
In the Scandinavian countries the cooperative movement achieved 
a cofisidcrable success, but in others it dwindled from time to time. 
In some of the Anierican states it also has become a failure. One 
disadvantage of the cooperative movement is the difhculty of se¬ 
curing honest and efficient management; another is the diFFtculty 
of dealing with the complexity of mass production and distribution 
in modem society. 

State Socialism. In some European countries the govern¬ 
ment took over the management of the utilities, and also began 
to control the railroads and the mines. In other countries govem- 
mem and private capital cooperatedp so that the government would 
own some of the railroads and mines^ and private capital would 
own the rest. In this manner effective competition often resulted. 
This is partlcidarly the case in the kingdom of the NetherhuidSp. 
ivhcre one-half of the railroads and mines were owned by the 
govemmentp and the other half by pris'Ste capital. As a rule 
European governments own the telegraph and telephone sysLems. 
In many cases also the govemmeuts have instituted the dole 
system* and they have found work for men who need employinenL 
Government-operated insurance for old age, sidoiess, unemploy- 
ment, and accidents is also very common in various European and 
American coimbries. 
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Labor Unions &nd CoUiective Barg^ainin^. At the close 
of the ninetecnih century the countries of western Europe wit¬ 
nessed the formation of huge labor tiiuons^ which were able to 
carry on collective bargaining with the employers of the respec¬ 
tive w'orkmen. Upon the whole these labor unions flourished^ 
and the genetal public assumed that the labor movement was 
inevitable and upon the whole desirable. In the United StateSp on 
the other handK business men did not generally see why socialLsm 
was a necessity in America. They reasoned that without labor 
unions and without state socialism the United States had become 
the most prosperous state in the worlds On the other handp in 
recent years the demand for social justice and collective bargaining 
has been so strong that the government has taken various measures 
to satisfy this demand. The Wagner Labor Act and the New 
Deal reforms exemplify this trend. 

COMMUNISM AND FASCISM 

The Establishment of Bolshevism in Russia- When in 
the course of 1917 the Russian government was overthrowu^ owing 
in part to the defeat administered to the Russian annies by 
the Germans, a number ol political parties strove for the control 
of the national government. For a tune it appeared as if the 
Liberals would be able to assume control of the national govern¬ 
ment* but presently the radical socialists established the dictator¬ 
ship of their own party. Their desire was, as expressed in the 
Cemmuniss Manifesto, to “bring about the dictatorship of the 
proletariat." They were led by Lenin, a Marxian Socialist. 
Another important ofhdal among the Bobhevtks was Leon Trot¬ 
sky^ the Commissar for Foreign Affairs- (The name “Bolsbcviki" 
means the majority party*) Before long they made it impossible 
for any other political party to function in Russia. 

The Dictatorship of the Proletariat in Operation. Under 
the new government the members of the clergy, the former 
nobility, the middle class, and all others who did not favor Com¬ 
munism were deprived of the fTanchise. Moreover, it was decreed 
that laborers in the city bad more political power than the peasants 
out in the country. The real government of Soviet Russia was 
a small coundl of offldals called the Coundl of People's Cbm* 
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missars. They in turn were led by a dictator^ the first of whwn wm 
L enin; when he died in 1924 he was succeeded by Stalinp whose 
name means man ef He removed from his path all riv-als 

of whom he w^ afraid. Among these was Trotsky himself^ who 
was banished from Russia. All the privately owned means of pro¬ 
duction were confiscated by the Communists. They cancelled the 
public debt;^ and they inflated the currency until it became absolutely 
worthless. Under the socallcd Five Year Plan (192S-1933) a 
great deal was accomplished in the economic field. Russia had 
been very slow to follow the lead of the western countries in the 
field of the Industrial Revolution. But now% imbued with a desire 
to overcome the initial handicap^ the Communists set about very 
seriously to have large numbers of factories built and railroads 
constructed. Peasants were forced to wrork on cooperative farms, 
or rather collective farms. They had to cooperate with each other 
and harvest the crops together. The Communists were very suc¬ 
cessful in extending the elementary public school system. On the 
other hand, in order to achieve their economic* political* and social 
goals, they thought it necessary to abolish freedom of speech, 
of the press, and of religion. The Russian Orthodox Church was 
at first suppressed. Later it was again recognized* but deprived 
of its educational and charitable functions. The family as a soda! 
unit was considered as subordinate to the state. 

The Rise of Fascism in Italy. The Fascists originated in 
1921 when the great sit-down strike of 1920 was put down by 
conservative dements. The moderate Socialists rallied under Mus¬ 
solini* and began to cooperate w'ith the business leaders. Many of 
the original leaders were war veterans, having organized into 
groups called /wd* wearing black shirts. Their bitter opponents 
in the civil war of 1921 were the Communists* who had been 
back oi the sit-down movement. Rome was sdzed by the Fascists 
in the year 1922, but King Victor Emmanuel HI retained his royal 
title. Mussolini was now the "Leader/' or in ItaHan H Duce. 
He did away with local government, placing in ^ch dty a gov¬ 
ernor in charge of municipal affairs. Like the Communists in 
Russiap the Fascists tried with all thdr means to improve economic 
conditions, in which they succeeded. They buUt magnificent roads, 
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greatly reduced the number of beggars^ improved public hygieuCp 
increased the productivity of the soil,, and enlarged the great dties 
of Italy. 

The .Fascist Regime. Mu$so]ini soon became absolute 
dictator. No political party was permitted to function except that 
of the Fascists, and in 1936 Mussolml did away with the Chamber 
of E>eputies, the national legislature representing the Italian people. 
Opponents of the state were ruthlessly suppressed by Ariolent 
methods. Mussolini abrogated the rights of freedom of speech 
and of the press but not that of religion. Unlike Commumstn and 
Nazism, Fascism did not oppose the Christian church; instruction 
in the Christian religion was made compulsory in the public schools, 
and in 1929 the Pope was recognized as sovereign of Vatican City. 
The economic organization was put under strict government con¬ 
trol. Alt w'orkmen were organized into official unions, with radical 
elements outlawed and strikes practically prohibited. Business 
men were also organized into unions and subjected to state r^ula- 
tion. Both employers and employees became vassals of the state. 

Nazism In Germany. Shortly after the dose of the First 
World War^ Germany became a republic, and it seemed as if the 
American people had succeeded in their crusade to ^'make the 
world safe for democracy/' Emperors and kings had been removed 
from their thrones^ new constitutions had been formed in several 
new states, the franchise was fended, and many new dvil rights 
were accorded to the subjects of Germany. But when the great 
economic depression of 1929 arrived in Germany, economic condi¬ 
tions became so bad that it seemed impossible to carry on under 
a democratic form of government, which appeared to the Germans 
too clumsy and ineiHdeDt. Besides, the Treaty of Versailles wa$ 
held to be grossly unfair to the Germans, who had been deprived of 
their merchant Tnarine, their army^ thdr navy, and their air force. 
They had also lost their colonies abroad and many valuable 
European territories* So in thdr hour of distress they rallied 
behind a political leader called Adolf Hitler. In 1933 he became 
Chancellor^ w'hile soon thereafter he abolished the republican form 
of govemment and assumed dictatorial powers for himself. He 
also removed all political parties from Germany except his owti, 
that is, the Nazis. (The word ^^Nazi" is an abbreviation for the 
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National Socialistic Party In Germany,) Local self government 
was abolished in Germany, as it had been in Italy under Mussolini's 
l^dershlp. The state took over absolute control of aJI political, 
economiCp social, and religious matters, using terrorism to promote 
its aims. The educational system stressed loj'alty to the state^ 
militarism, and belief in the superiotity of the German or Aryan 
^^raceJ^ Jews, Communists, and all political opponents of Naaism 
were brutally persecuted. A national church w'as estahlishedt and 
regarded as a branch of the government: its doctrine claimed to 
be Christian but stressed nationalism and repudiated all Jewish 
elements in Qiristlanity* 

Comparison of Nazism and Communism. Although the 
Nazis claimed that only then philosophy could defeat Communism, 
there were certain superficial similarities between the two systems 
of government. Both accepted the doctrine of state absolutism, and 
both condemned the traditional forms of political and economic or* 
ganJzation in western countries* Both imposed certain restrictions 
upon civil liberties and upon property rights as formerly protected 
by most civilized nations. But apart from the partial similarity 
in governmental form, the ideologies of the two differed widely, and 
the dissimilarity in the historical background of Germany and 
Russia makes a v^id comparison impossible* 

NEW DEVELOPMENTS IK THE FIELDS 
OF SCIENCE AND RELIGION 

Physics. Physics is a relatively new science, but during the 
past hundred years it has made tremendous strides forward. Es¬ 
pecially notable has been the development of the new theory of 
matter. As early as the eighteenth century it had been shown by 
a great French scientist called Lavoisier that matter is indestruct¬ 
ible. In the middle of the nineteenth century physicists proved 
that energy remains constant and that it is always peiiectiy con¬ 
served. Very remarkable have been the discoveries in the study 
of the atom and its structure, culminating in the use of atomic 
fission in the atom bomb. Einstein's revolutionary Spiedol Th€Qry 
of Retijiivity was published in 1905. The great progress in elec¬ 
trical research is evidenced by the work of such scientists as 
Marconi and Edison. 
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Chemisti;. Cbemfstry has become one of the most prof¬ 
itable fields of research, because it has aided both agriculture and 
industry. New fertilizers have been perfected for tbe farmers, 
new artihciaJ dyes have been produced, and roany new chemicaJ 
elements have been developed. For example, it has become pos¬ 
sible to produce more than 300,000 compounds of carbon with 
other elements. Extraordinary progress has also been made m 
the textile iijdustriesp owing to the re$eardi done by scientists. 
This IS especially true of the work done in the rubber industry 
and in the mantifactuie of rayon. 

The Natural Sciences. As a result in part oi the new 
interest shown in science during the second half of the eighteenth 
century, zoologists and botanists increased iti luimber by leaps 
and bounds. Much interesting work was done in the perfection 
of new plants and in the breeding of animals. Darwin's Origin oj 
Spades, in which he presented his epoch-m^ing theory of evolu¬ 
tion, was published in 1859. 

Applied Science, The number and variety of scientific in¬ 
ventions produced during this period i:evolutionizjed the world we 
live in- Transportation and communications have seen the intro¬ 
duction of automobile^ airpJanen steamship, railroad, telephone* 
telegraph, radio — producing an enormous ^'shrinking''' of our 
world. Electric lighting, heatiqgp and refrigeratiou Jiave trans¬ 
formed the home- Alovies and television have added new dimen¬ 
sions to our entertainmedt. The list of mechanical inventions and 
use$ of applied chemistty seems inexhaustible. New weapons and 
military devices have changed the fundamental nature of modem 
warfare- 

psychology and Mediciue- Both psychology and psychiatry 
have made great strides in the past fifty years. Hand in hand wrtii 
the medical expert, who has extended the average life of human 
beings, has alleviated the pains in diildbirth, has made use of 
anaesthetJesr and has made a very careful study of the nature of 
various germs that have caused many diseases tn the past, the 
psychologists and the philosophers have seen a close relation be¬ 
tween functions of a normal body and a normal mindT and, con¬ 
versely, of an abitonnal body and an abnonnrf mind- 
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Tile Social Sciences. In history, economics* sociology^ 
political sdence, gec^raphy, and anthropology niudi progress has 
also been made^ This has been especially true in the field o£ 
archeology* so that now wc know mtich more about ancient 
Egypt and Mesopotamia than sdiolars did during the nineteenth 
century. 

Religion- On the one hand, a gr^t many denominations 
of Qiristianity have seen ihe attendance at churdies dwindle 
away. Many ministers have sought to modernize the church by 
discussing social and economic problems. On the other handp 
certain religious denominations have turned to the religious 
standards of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries for a revival 
of orthodox Christianity, Among the ranks of the Roman Catholics 
there have been repeated revivals and returns to tlie standards 
of the Middle Ages. Considerable advance was made during this 
period in the field of Biblical criticism or interpretation. Inspired 
in part by the oontroversy over the s^Lficance of the evolution 
theory. Scientific explanations were sought also for the miracles 
of the BiblCp and for modem seemingly miraculous euros aud other 
spiritual phenomena. 

Church and State. In 1S6+ Pope Pius IX issued the en¬ 
cyclical Syllafewj of ErrorSf In whidi he condemned Uberal re- 
li^'oiis and social views, and denied the supremacy of the state 
over the Church. In 1S7G tlie Vatican Council decreed the doctrine 
of the infallibility of the Pope. This provoked Bismarck to enact 
a number of anti-Catholic measures, constituting the so-called 
Kuht4rkQmpf ('-struggle for civilization*’). But under the con¬ 
ciliatory Pope Leq XIII tension relaxed and Bismarck withdrew 
some of his decrees. 

LITERATURE AND ART 

Romanticism. The first half of the nineteenth centmy is 
the period of the "’Romantic movement" in literature. Generally 
speakings the Romantic writers were iudividualisis who ignored 
the established artistic rules and forms of the '"Qassical" eighteenth 
century and who placed greater faith in the imagination. Thdr 
writings are characterized by an intense interest in the society of 
the past — particukrly of the Middle Ages, which they depict as 
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adventurouSp glamorous^ and mysicrioiis. Among the Cbndnental 
Romanticists afe Goethe (author of Panst), Schiller^ and HeLde. 
Among the English ones are Wordsworth and Coleridge (whose 
Lyricid BnUads, 1798, is said to have established the rnoveniejit)^ 
Byrorti Shelley, Keats, and Scott. 

Realism. The second half of the century shows a trend 
toTft'ard realism. Authors emphasize Jess the advetihirous and the 
Imaginative; they turn from the glamorous past toward the facts 
of contemporary life. Les Mis^iibhs by Victor Hugo and some 
of the novels oi Dickens and Thackeray reflect the change. There 
is a growing attempt among writers to record all aspects of 
society with scientific accuracy. Among the most realistic authors 
may be mentioned the French “naturalists” Flaubert and Zola, 
the Norwegian dramatist Ibsen, and the English novelist Thomas 
Hardy. The realistic tendency has continued into our own day^ 
and literature has become to some extent an Lnsttument for social 
criticism. 

Music. Mu^fc, too, expresses the spirit of the Romantic 
period. Individualism is apparent in the great diversity of styles 
and the emotional expression of personal feeling among the various 
composers. The love of the past—^of medieval subjects — Is evi¬ 
dent in the opetas and songs of the nineteenth century. The be¬ 
ginning of the period is represented by Beethoven; and most of 
the great composers are German, Fr«ich, Italian, or Russian — 
not English or American, Among leading compcsers of opera 
arc Wagner> Gounod, Donizetti, Verdi, and Moussorgsky. In 
piano mn$ic Liszt and Chopin are well known. Among the com¬ 
posers of Romantic s>Tnphooies are Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, 
and Tschaikovsky. Toward the end of the century and in our own 
period new trends are se^ in the works of Stravinsky, Schbnberg. 
and other pioneers. Even American jazz and Latin American 
rhythms begin to make an impression upon serious compositions- 

The Fine Arts. The nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
have seen the development of several schools of painting, including 
the Romantic (Millet* Corot); the Impressionistic, which stressed 
color effects particularly {Manet, Monet, Renoir); the 

Post-Impressionistic or Expressbnistic, which trended away from 
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realistic or imitative treatment {Ceianne^ Picasso^ Van Gogh, 
MatiMe); and ttie more radical Abstractionist, Cubistj and Sur¬ 
realist styles. Similar stylistic trends were reflected in the sculp¬ 
ture of the period. The outstandiiig developments in architecture 
were the evolution of the skyscraper and the increasing stress on 
functionalisitr 

QUESTIONS 

h Define Libcj^lism auid describe the aim$ pf the Liberal Party^ 

2, Nsinie three ^reat Liberal state amep tpf the nincteenlh century, 

J. Trace ihe prog^ciss of democracy in Great Britain^ France, Ger¬ 
man y^ and Italy. 

4. Distinguish between moderate and radical Sociallsnu 

What did the British do for the protection of the 

workers in the factories and the mines? 

6. Describe Marxian Socialisin and the principles enunciated in the 
CommunLt Afafii/eaCo, 

7 Compare syndicalism with anarddsin^ 

& Mendoo the ^ood and bad points in Fascism and Coenmunism, 

9. Distinguish between the Nazis and the Fascist!. 
iQ. Who are the Modernist! and the Fundamentalist!? 

M. Describe the Darwinian theory of evolutloo. 

12. Arc religion and science natxiraJIy opposed to each other? 

13. Describe the Kulta^kampf. 

14. Discuss necent progress made In physics, chemistry^ medidoc, the 
nahitat and the social $cienc». 

15. What are Romautklsm and Realism in literattire? 

16. Name six great mu^iciait! in the period since lfll5. 
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Chaptei XXIII 


THE SECOND WORLD WAR 
AND AFTER 

Turposc: To Tr£ice t&e EpmU of ike Second World War and 
the PosuWar Problems 


BEGINNINGS 

The Rim of HiGerA The injustices of the Treaty of Ver¬ 
sailles^ plus the inability of the Weimar government in Genmny 
to function properly during the dqiression of 1929-1933, made 
possible the coming to power of a new world figure, Adnlf Hitler. 
Beginning as the leader of a minor party shortly after the dose 
of the World War, he gradually gained so many foUowers that 
he became Chancellor of Germany In 1933. Upon the death of 
the aged President, HLndenhurg^ Hitler also became President. 
Afterward in rapid succession he secured the return of the Saar 
valley to Germany, refortified and occupied the Rhine territory 
which by the Treaty of Versailles had been demilitarized, and 
caused the Rdch to withdraw from the League of Nations* 

Diplomatic Preliminaries* The German annexation of 
Austria and the diplomatic triumph of Hitler at Munich were 
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sooB followed by the abs^^rption of Czechoslovakia, Great Eritain 
and France now decermiaed to stop the rapid German expansion 
in Europe. They entered into agreements to defend by force of 
[inns the Independence and existing^ territorial integrity of Poland, 
Rumania, and other small nations. Choosing Poland as the next 
victinttp the German political leaders now launched a propaganda 
campaign against that nation. At first they demanded the return 
to Germany of Damcig and the Polish Corridor, but later they 
also demanded the retxim of all Polish territory that had b™ in 
Gennany before 1919. English diplomats sought to secure Russian 
adherence to a three power military alliance designed to stop 
Germany, but the Germans beat the English to an aUiatice by 
signing with the Russians a non-aggression pact that evidently 
contained secret articles providing for a partition of Poland and 
a renundation of German designs on Russian territory. The 
Japanese took offense at this blow against the anti-Comintern Pact, 
but they finally agreed to a truce in the border warfare along the 
Siberian-Manchukuo line. Thus relieved of the fear of Russian 
interference, the Japanese redoubled their efforts to end the 
^"Chinese inddcnt/* 

The Declaration of War, The Poles, encouraged by 
Anglo-French support, rejected German demands for territory, 
whereupon German troops occupied Danzig and invaded Poland. 
After the Germans had ignored a British ultimaiuin to evacuate 
Poland, both England and France declared war; and most of 
the British Dominions; and important colonies indicated sup¬ 
port of the mollier country, 

THE BLIT^SJERJEG TRIUMPHANT 

By skillfully coordinating air powerp mechaniKed unitsi^artil- 
leiyp and rapid troop naovefflent$, the Germans almost won the war 
in the first two years of fighting, and seemed to have the continent 
of Europe at their mercy. It was not until their foes gathered 
strength and experience that they were finally stopped in the vast- 
nesses of Russia, 

The Conquest of Poland. German force$ swept into Po¬ 
land and in three weeks of September 1939, conquered about one- 
third of the country. The capital, Warsaw* held out longer, but in 
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the end it too fdl. Ru^ian aimies also entered Poland from the 
east, while England and France looked on helplessly, unable to 
send aid* In the tieaty of September 28^ 1939, Russia took all 
Polish land east of the Bug river, and Germany took the rest. 
Some government officials and a few military and naval units es¬ 
caped to set up a government in exile in London, or to continue 
fighting. Hitler then offered p^ce to the Allies on the basis of the 
status quo in Poland, but they rejected his offer* 

Conqueats m Western Europe. Meanwhile rival Anglo- 
French and German armies had begun operations along the French 
Maginot Lmc and the German Siegfried Line. On April 9, 1940, 
the Nazis marched into Denmark and established without blood¬ 
shed a protective custody over that country. Then, aided by Nor¬ 
wegian pro-Nazis, Gennan troops conquered Norway and much 
of France, but most of the English army was evacuated from Dun¬ 
kirk and reached England in safety. Next the Yictorious Germans 
rapidly overran the Netherlands, Belgium, Luxemburg, and 
France. The French signed an armistice on June 21, which left 
Paris and northern Fiance in German hands, but provided for a 
French Fascist govemment at Vichy under Laval and Petein, 
General Charles de Gaulle formed the so-called Free French gov¬ 
ernment at London. Neither the Germans nor the Vichy govern¬ 
ment had control of French Africa. The British destroyed |^rt of 
the French fleet at Oran, a few vessels joined the Allied forces, and 
later the rest were scuttled to keep the Gemians from capturing 
them. 

The Battle for Britain. Triumphant over France, the Ger¬ 
man Luftwaffe now sought to bomb England into submission, pre¬ 
paratory to a fiiU-scale invasion of the British Isles. But the Royal 
Air Force rqjelled the invaders. London and other English towns 
were badly damaged, but England was saved. On the seas the 
British navy fought the German submarines, which were intent on 
destroying English merchant ships, neutral shipping, and naval 
units. The British suffered tremendous losses from German and 
Italian attacks, for Italy had entered the war in June 1940* as an 
ally of Germany. But the United States furnished ships and sup¬ 
plies to England and Enally entered the war with her. By 1944, the 
submarine menace over, the Allies controUed European waters. 
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The Russo-Fitmish War. After the fall of Poland the 
Finns rejected Russian demands for territory in southern Finland, 
whereupon Russian forces invaded that cotlnt^ 3 ^ For lOS days the 
Finns made a heroic stand against mighty Russia, with the support 
of public opinion in Allied countries. Finally, in March 1940( the 
Finns were compelled to submit to a humiliating peace treaty. After 
Germany made war on Russia, Finland became a Gennan ally. 
Later, however^ the pro-Goman government was replaced by a 
pro-Russian one, and with the aid of the Russians the German 
troops were driven out in 1944. 

The Fall of Greece, Anxious to emulate Hitler's con¬ 
quests, Mussolini called upon the Greeks to grant privil^es which 
sdrtiially meant thdr loss of independence. When the Greeks re¬ 
jected the demands, Italian troops began the wsr* For six months 
the surprising Greeks held the Italians at bay in xAlbania. The 
British sent aid to the Greeks, and Hitter likewise aided the Italians. 
He had already made a pact with Bulgaria and had conquered much 
ol Yugoslavia, when it had refused likewise to submit. With the 
ra^d to Greece thus cleared, German forces defeated British and 
Greek armies and soon became masters of Greece and nearby Crete. 


THE BLITZKRIEG IK TROUBLE 

The Russo-German Pact. The Allies had ignored Stalin 
in making the Pact of Munich and had condemned him for invad¬ 
ing Finland* They now tried to form an alliance with him, but 
Hitler prevented this from occurring* In August 1939, the two 
dictators signed 0 non-aggression pact. As a result, Russia gained 
Jarge military', naval^ and politick concessions in Lithuania^ Es- 
thonia, Latvia, Poland, and the Balkans^ and Hitler was made 
temporarily secure against a two-front war- 

The War in Russia. However, Comirtunism and Nazism 
were still potential foes, and Russia blocked German expansion to 
the East. Moreover, Russia was gaining without bloodshed as much 
as was Germany through waL War seemed inevitable, and on 
June 22, 1941, Hitler's forces invaded Russia on the claim that 
Russia had violated her pact with Germany. German armies ad- 
^'anced over a wide front, ranging from Leningrad to Kiev. The 
Russians lost valuable tcrritoiy, and both sides suffered huge 
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casualties. A Rusdan winter connter-offendve refined $ome lost 
ground, but in the spring and stutimer oi 1942 the Germans a^in 
surged forward. They captured other territory including Sevas¬ 
topol and Rostov, but they failed to take Staiingrad or Leningradn 
A second Russian winter offensive, 1942“43^ put the Germans 
definitely on the defensive. The drive of 1944-45 swept across 
Poland and took the Silesian industrial region and MemeL By 
Febmaiy 1945j Russia had invaded Germany and was threatening 
Berim, 

The War in Africa;- In the fall of 1940 the Italians started 
a campaign in Africa, but British forces defeated them in Eastern 
Libya. The Nazis came to their aid, and the British were forced 
out of Libya. However, the Italians lost Ethiopia Me in May 1941^ 
and Haile Selassie was restored to Ms throne. In the fall of 1941 
the British were again victorious in Libya, but the German gen¬ 
eral Rommel struck back and was not stopped until he had reached 
El Alameinp seventy miles from Alexandria. In November 1942, 
the British general Montgomery^ aided by American forceSp re¬ 
sumed the ofFensive and did not stop until the enemy had been 
cleared from African soil* 

The War in Italy, Combined English, American, and 
French African forces now in^’aded and captured Sidly and con* 
tinned up the Italian peninsula. By the beginning of 1945 they had 
reached northern Italy and had established an anti-Fascist govern¬ 
ment in the liberated regions. Benito MussoHm, shorn of his power, 
had managed to escape to Hie shelter of the German army, but 
he was later caught and executed. 

The Liberation of France* After long preparation, Ameri* 
can and British forces^ on June 6, 1944, landed in Normandy, and 
later in southern France from the Mediterranean. After stubborn 
fighting they broke the German defenses and by the fall had recov¬ 
ered virtually all of France and Bdgiump much of the Netherlands^ 
and portions of western Germany, However, the Germans managed 
to stabilize their lines behind the Siegfried Line, and before the 
end of the year to start a counter-offensive in Belgium. 

The War in the Balkans^ With the Balkan states con¬ 
quered or unwilling allies, Germany seemed to be triumphant in 
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that area. However^ General Tito kept up ^erriUa opposition in 
Yugoslaviai and with the fall of Italy and the advance of Russia^ 
the German position there grew desperate. The Germans withdrew 
from Greece* and British occupation troops tried to restore order 
and end disputes between rival political factions. In December 1944, 
the king of Greece agreed to the formation of a regency. 

Help from the United States^ From the first* American 
sympathy was with tlie Allied powers* and the “cash and carry” 
policy furnished the British many supplies. Later America traded 
fifty old destroyers to England for leases on naval and air bases in 
western waters. American troops also occupied Iceland and Green¬ 
land* thus releasing British units for action elsewhere. In August 
1941, Roosevelt and Churdiill drew up the so-called Atlantic 
Charter, an eight-point statement of peace aims. President Roose¬ 
velt later stated that the post-war world must have freedom of 
speech and expressbn, freedom of rdfgion, freedom from want* and 
freedom from fear. In December 1941, Churchill visited the 
United States* which had then entered the war* President Roose¬ 
velt recognized the exiled governments of conquered nations. 
Meanwhile, under lend-lease, huge quantities of war materials and 
food were reaching allied uations from American sources. 

THE WAR IN THE FAR EAST 

Strained United States-Japanese Relations, In 1931 Japan¬ 
ese forces entered Manchuria and in 1937 began an undeclared war 
on Qnna proper. The League of Nations condemned the Man¬ 
churia action* whereupon Japan quit that organiiadon. Seeldi^ 
friends elsewhere* Japan entered the Berlin-Rome-Tokyo Axis* in 
which the three powers recognized Japan's interests in China, Italy^s 
in Ethiopia, and Germany^ in Czechoslo\^akia and Austria. Later 
they pledged mutual aid if the United States should enter the Sec¬ 
ond World War. Thereupon England pledged aid to the United 
States if Japan attacked her. Gradually the United States stopped 
seliing munitions to Japan but attempEed to appease her* Japan 
estEibtished a protectorate over French Indo-China (1940), and 
over Thailand (1941), thus threatening the East Indies and nearby 
regions. The new Premier* Tojo* was warlike in hi$ utterances* but 
a Japanese envoy, Saburo Knnisu* was sent to Washington for a 
peaceful settlement. 
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Pearl Harbor Even as he talked, Japanese carder-based 
planes attacked F&rl Harbor^ December 7p 1941, and other Japan¬ 
ese forces Likewise attacked the Philippines, other American ist^ds, 
Malaj^, and Hong Kong, These surprise attacks were unifonnly 
successful. 

Declarations of War. The day after the Pearl Harbor 
attack Congress declared war on J^pan, and England followed the 
American example, Italy and Gennany soon declared themselves 
into the struggle. On all 3 ide$ war preparadons were speeded, and 
on January 2, 1942, twenty-six nations pledged to %ht against 
the Axis until victory. But the initial Japanese successes continued 
for a while. Tltey took Manila, Singapore, the Sumatra oil fields, 
Java^ Burma, New Guinea, the Andaman islands^ and the Solomons; 
and after four months of fighting they captured the fortress of 
Corrcgidor and captured or dispersed General MacArthur's men 
on Bataan Peninsula. Colonel Doolittle's air raid over Tokyo 
was the only blot on the Japanese record of 3and successes, 

American Naval Victories* It did not take the American 
navy long^ however, to begin giving a good account of itself. In 
the battles of the Coral Sea and Midway^ severe losses were in¬ 
flicted on the enemy* The Japanese fleet bnded troops on the islands 
of Kiska, Attn, and Agattu, in the Aleutians, but American forces 
later regained these areas. Further American victories were gained 
off the island of Saipan (1944), and Americans inflicted heavy 
damage on the enemy in the landings of MacArthur's army on the 
islands of Leyte and Mindoro, in the Phdippines* The American 
fleet also aided the army in making landings on New Guinea, the 
Solomon islands. New Georgia^ the Gilbert and Marshall islands, 
and elsewhere. Ainerican submarines w^ere taking a huge toll of 
Japanese merchant ships, and carrier-based planes bombarded Truk, 
Formosa, Manchuria, Malaya, and Japan itsdf. By the end of 
1944 an iitdependent British fleet was also operating in Pacific 
Far Eastern waters. 

The Road Back to Tokyo. After much see-saw fighting in 
Burma, British and American forces recovered portions of Burma 
and opened the Ledo Road to China. The Japanese^ on the other 
hand, struck from bases in Southern Asia northward and threat¬ 
ened to sever connections between Eastern China and Chungking^ 
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and even to threaten capture of that cajMtal city. Hyge Amencan 
bomberSj the B-29*s, struck Japanese war industries with increasing 
effectiveness in the latter nionths of 1944. That same period also 
witnessed the return of American armies to Leyte and Mindoro, 
central islands in the Philippines group. All Japanese efforts to 
reenforce the besi^ed islands proved ineffective, and in making 
them the ertemy suffered heavy losses. American bombings of the 
Manila area indicated an early attack ori the Philippine ca[MtaI; and 
in February 19+S, Americans took the city. Meanwhile New 
Guinea was already in Allied hands, and large Adlied forces were 
collected in India for a drive on Burma and China. 

OTHER PHASES OP THE STHUQGLE 

The Supply Problem. To transport men and supplies for 
lighting a war in the far-off Pacific was a huge task, and to 
furnish food, clothing, and war munitions to English and Russian 
allies was a solemn duty, so far as the United States was con¬ 
cerned. To build the largest navy and merchant fleet in the history 
of the world, and to recruit, arm, and train the second largest army 
was another task wliich America met. She did a record task in 
producing munitions of war: aircraft, oil, merchant ships, guns — 
in fact all kinds of war materials. Much of this went to Russia, 
England, and other Allies in the form of lend-Iease supplies. 

Conferences of Allied Powers. To make general plans for 
both war and peace. Allied leaders held a number of confer¬ 
ences. As previously mentioned, Roosevelt and Churchill held one 
in the north Atlantic and drafted the so-called Atlantic Charter, 
even before Pearl Harbor. In 1942, ChurchiU visited Canada and 
the United States, where the North African campaign was planned. 
At Casablanca {January 1943) plans were made to settle the E>e 
Gaulle-Giraud trouble and to invade Sicily and Italy, At Quebec 
(August 1943), Roosevelt and Chunchi!! planned closer collabora¬ 
tion with Russia, This bore fruit in the Moscow Pact (November 
1943), in which the three powers agreed to joint action in making 
war and peace and in forming an international organization to pre¬ 
serve peace. In December 1943, Roosevelt, Churchill, and Chtang 
Kai-shek met at Cairo and planned to take care of Japan during and 
after the war. In that same month Stalin met with Roosevelt and 
Churchill at Teheran and made further plans for military operations. 
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A second Churchfll-Hoosevelt mcctitig was held at Quebec, and at 
Ehunbaiton Oaks (n&r Washington) delegates of the principal 
Allied powers drew plans for an international organization to func¬ 
tion after the war. At Yalta (1945) Roosevdt, Churchill^ and 
StaJin made final plans for victory and peace. 

The Home Fronts^ In all the warring countries, universal 
militaiy conscription was practiced* amd voluntary units of women 
in uiufonn were organized« Gvilians were encouraged or com¬ 
pelled to take jobs essential to the prosecution of the war. Priorities 
were established on needed war materials^ and many ordinary 
peacetime items were no longer available to civilians, A fewildering 
number of regnlatious appeared governing defense activities, with 
government boards to operate them. Hitherto unheard-of sums were 
voted to prosecute the war, and taxes were raisftl again and again 
to furnish part of the money. 

Intet-American Unity, President Roosevelt extended the 
Good Neighbor PoUty to include economic, political, and military 
collaboration ■with Latin America. A number of conferences were 
held in Bnetios Aires (1936), Lima (193S), Far^ma (1939), 
Havana (1940), and Rio de Janeiro (1942). In these conferences 
the United Slates tried to convince the Latin American republics 
that she cherished no aggressive designs, and they in turn condnded 
a number of agreements looking to closer cobpciation. When the 
United States acquired naval bases in the western world she made 
them available to the naval forces of Latin American slates. All 
of the Latin American countries participated in the Second World 
War as belligerents against one or more of the Axis powers and 
contributed much to victory, including military hases^ economic 
cooperation, and armed forces. 

THE END OF THE WAR 

In Europe^ American and Britbh forces sexjn stopped the 
German counter-offensive in Belgium and pushed on into (Germany. 
In the east, Russian forces swept on relentlesslyp finally capturing 
Vienna^ Warsaw, Budapest, and Berlin. The German hold on 
Scandinavia crumbled; and under the Allied formula of -"uncondi¬ 
tional surrender,” (Jerraan forces disbitegrated and both they 
and their homeland were captured. Hitler was reported to have 
committed suicide. V-E Day came on Iday 8* 194S, 
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let tbe Far East. FoLLowm^ the reftisa] of the Japanese to 
surrender "or be destroyed/' Anierican planes drt^ped two 

new and powerful atomic bombs on the Japanese dlies of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki^ Shortly after tbU, die Soviet Union declared ivar 
on Japan, and Red armies rapidly began to overrun Japanese- 
occupied areas bordering Siberia^ The Japanese Emperor there¬ 
upon surrendered all his armed forces to General MacArthur on 
V-J Day, September 2, 1945. In both Europe and the Far East 
it took some teme to round up the scattered remnants of the 
enemy's forces, but the process went on rapidly. Thus did the 
greatest war in history come to a dose. 


POST-WAR PROBLBHS 

Former Enemy Countries. Germany and Austria were 
divided into zones, occupied by the Soviet Union, the United 
States, Britain p and France. West Germany and Austria regained 
sovereignty as republics in 19SS, but East Germany remained un¬ 
der Soviet control. Japan, having reformed its government under 
the supervision of the United States, regained sovereignty in 
1952, The Emperor kept his throne, but his powers were limited. 

International Problems. There was a reshifting of the bal¬ 
ance of power among the Big Five (the United States, the Soviet 
Union, Britain, France, and China). Due to the devastation of 
war, Britain and France were unable to meet their former com¬ 
mitments; China was tom by dviJ strife; thus the United States 
and the Soviet Union emerged as the dominant nations. Basic 
disagreements between the two powers repeatedly came to light 
in the United Nations and the meetings of foreign ministers. In 
1947 the "Truman Doctrine" made dear the intention of the 
United States to protect independent nations against Communist 
aggression. This policy was implemented by the Marshall Plan 
to provide hnancial aid to European nations that cooperated in 
a reconstruction program. (Such aid was contmued in Other forms 
after the expiration of the Marshall Plan in 1951.) In 1949 the 
North Atlantic Trealy Organization was established to provide 
for collective defense among West European and North Amer¬ 
ican nations. The Southeast Asia Treaty Organization (created 
in 1954) had the same aim for the Pacific region, MeanwhUe the 
Soviet Union had secured domination of Eastern and Central 
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Europe by setting up Communist satellite goventments there. 
After the death of Stalin in 1953* Soviet Jeaders Bulganin and 
Khrushchev condnuecl a general policy of hostility towards the 
West. The tension was somewhat abated by the Summit Con¬ 
ference at Geneva (July, I9S5)* in which the leaders of the 
United States, England* France, and the Soviet Union partid- 
pated. But there was no agreement on concrete measures to end 
the cold war. 

Domestic Problems- In the United States Harry S'. Truman 
Succeeded to the presidency upon the death of Roosevelt in 194S 
and was elected in his own right three years later. Much of his 
Fair Deal reform program, however, was blocked by Congress. In 
19S2 and again in 1956, Republican Dwight D. Eisenhower was 
elected as a "merferate conservative.'^ In England a Labour 
government* headed by Clement Attlee* displaced the Churchill- 
led Conservative regime and pushed its nationalizing program. 
This trend w^as reversed in 1951 when the Conservatives returned 
to power, under the successive leadership of ChurchiU, Anthony 
Eden, and Harold Macmillan. In France a new constitution estab¬ 
lished the Fourth Republic but failed to solve the old problem 
of continual upheaval among various political blocs. Italy abolished 
its monarchy and created a republic, which with American aid 
was able to defend Itself against the constant menace of Com¬ 
munism. In Spain the Fascist dictator Franco continued in power^ 
and a milder dictatorship prevailed In Portugal. Pro-Russian 
governments took over Poland* Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Hun¬ 
gary* Bulgaria, Albania, and Yugoslavia. In Yugoslavia, however, 
dictator Tito broke away from Moscow to pursue an independent 
national policy. ResisLante also developed in Poland and in 
Hungary, where in 1956 an attempted revolution was crushed by 
Russia. Mao Tze-tung’s Communist forces continued their fight 
against the Chinese Nationalists and by 1950 had driven Chiang 
from the mainland to Formosa and proclaimed the People*s Re¬ 
public of China, which was recognized by some nations* induding 
Great Britain, but not by the United States. 

Former Colonial Territories. The nsing tide of nationalism 
in Underdeveloped regions* where native peoples had been held 
in check by hunger, disease, ignorance, and exploitation, was 
greatly accelerated by World War II. Following the war, a number 
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of new natiorts came Into beings some by peaceful evoltition, 
others by the violent ousting of former rulers. The division of 
India into the Dominions of Pakistan and India took place in 
1947 despite widespread Teligious rioting between Moslems and 
Hindus; later both states became republics, loosely ojianected with 
the British Common wealth ^ France was forced to withdraw' from 
Indo-China, granting independence to Cambodia, Laos, and South 
Vietnam and leaving North Vietnam under Communist domina¬ 
tion. The Netherlands lost territory in the East Indies to native 
insurgents who established the Republic of IndonesLgu The in- 
dependence of the PhilippLneSp a result of careful planning over 
a long period^ was effected in 1946. Other states that became free 
after the war included Burtnap Ceylon^ Jordan, the Sudan, Lebanon, 
Syria, Morocco, and Tunisia. Nationalist guerilla warfare w'cnt 
on against the French in Algeria and against the British in 
Cjprus. Palestine (a British mandate prior to World War II) 
had long been a scene of conflict between the native Arabs and 
the Jews who claimed it as a national homeland, panJcularly for 
refugees from Nazism. In 1948, when attempts to reach a com¬ 
promise had failed, the Republic of Israel was forcibly established. 
But there was no final tenitorial settlement, and sporadic Eghting 
between Israelis and Arabs continued after the 1949 armistice. 
In South Africa (which had become an independent member of 
the British Commonwealth) an unusual situation existed. The 
nationalist leaders, Boers of Dutch descents espoused a harsh 
poliqr of apartheid (segregation of natives). The ivorld-wide 
trend, however, was towards native self-govemment and freedom. 

The United Nations. Long before the end of the war, 
discerning statesmen were laying plans to create a world order 
to function in place of the dd League of Nations, which had 
failed to preserve the peace. These plans resulted in the formation 
of the United Nations organization at San Francisco in 194S. 
The two chief bodies of the United Nations are the General 
Assembly and the Security Council. The General Assembly is 
composed of aO member nations. (There were 80 members by 
the end of 1956, including a number of the new nations discussed 
above.) It has general powers of debate and recommendation, 
with each member having one vole. The Securi^ Council is 
empowered to take action for the maintenance of international 
peace and security. It consists of eleven member states, each 
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having oqe vote. Six. of these are non-pertnaneiit members^ decled 
for two-year tenris by the GeneraJ Assembly. The remaialng five 
(China, France, the U.S.S.R.i the United Kingdom, and the 
United States) have permaEient seats and the right to "Veto" 
snbstantive decisions. There are a number of other United 
Nations bodies that have authority in various fields. The Inter¬ 
national Court of Justice has riiarge of the judida! setdemeut of 
disputes that are brought before itn The Secretariat performs 
administrative functions. The Trusteeship Council supervises the 
governing of territories not yet considered ready for independence^ 
The Economic and SociaJ Coundl Is responsible for improving 
economic, social, cultural, educational, and health conditions 
throughout the world. Allied with it are a number of specialized 
agencies, including the United Nations Educational, Sdentific, 
and Cultural Organlzalion (UNESCO) ; the Food and Agricul¬ 
ture Organization; the Iniematlonal Labor Or^nization; the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development; and 
the World Health Organization (WHO). In 1946 the Atomic 
Energy Commission was created to make proposals for the Inter¬ 
nationa] exchange of scientific in formation and control of atomic 
weapons. However:^ the unwillingness of the Soviet Union to 
submit to international inspection caused an impasse in this 
program, and the stock-piling of atomic, and later of hydrogen^ 
weapons continued. 

Matters of IntemationaJ concern taken up by the United 
Nations Include the withdrawal of Russian troops from Iran, 
border violations along the Greek frontier, international trustee¬ 
ships in Africa and in the Far East, the Palestine problem, and 
the invasion in 1950 of South Korea by North Korean troops- 
The Security Council (with the Russian delegate absent) branded 
the North Koreans aggressors and approved the use of arms 
against them. A United Nations armjp headed by General Douglas 
MacAithur, was sent to Korea. By the end of 1950, the North 
Koreans had been driven past the 3Sth parallel, which was the 
demarcation between American and Soviet occupation zones 
(Korea had been a Japanese territoiy before the w^ar). Chinese 
Communist troops then Intervened to attempt to drive out the 
UN aT^Il 3 ^ After protracted fighting in which neither side could 
claim victory, an armistice was signed in July 1953, by United 
Nations and Communist delegates at Panmunjom. Korea r^ 
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mained divided between the Northern Communist state and the 
Southern republic. 

In 1952 the African-Asian bloc of the United Nations in¬ 
sisted that the topic of home rule for Tunisia and Morocco be 
debated. (Both territories were later granted independence,) In 
1954 the dispute between Britam and Greece over Cyprus, and 
the daim of Indonesia to the western paji of New Guinea occu¬ 
pied the General Assembly. In September 1955, France tem¬ 
porarily withdrew from the Assembly in protest over its decision 
to investigate Frendi rule in Algeria, South Africa followed suit 
m November, after an Assembly committee had voted to continue 
an inquiry into its race segregation policy. 

In 1956 a crisis arose involving the Suez Canal Zone, which 
because of its strategic importance had been internationally regu¬ 
lated since 1888. Egypt had become a strongly nationalist republic, 
under the presidency of Colonel Nasser^ and v^as a focal point of 
conflict between East and West. In the summer of 1956, after 
the United States and Britain had turned down his request for 
a large loan to start the Aswan Dam project, Nasser seized and 
nationalized the Canal. (British troops had previously been with¬ 
drawn from the arsa in accordance with an Anglo-Egyptian agree¬ 
ment*) In an attempt to regain use of the Canal, Israeli, British^ 
and French forces invaded Egypt. Immediately the United Na¬ 
tions General Assembly (with both American and Soviet backing) 
caUed for a cessation of hostilities and withdrawal of the invading 
armies. This demand was complied with, and the first United 
Nations Emergency Force took over supervision of the Canal 
Zone, 

Another hopeful sign for world peace came in October I956j 
with the establishment (by the United Nations) of the Inter¬ 
national Atomic Energy Agency. This body, an outgrowth of 
President Rbenhower's “atoms for peace” proposal, was or- 
E^ized to provide atomic materials and technical information to 
nations that intended to use them for peaceful purposes. 

questions 

u Give pertoiect faeta of the Germto ™qa«t* m Poland^ m WeiterD 
Europe. 

^ l>eicrn>c the Germui effort to coaoner EntU^d Whj did h 
Of udiiat aigiiificaDce wu the fultfreP 

How and why did Rusita and Finland ffo to war? What waf the 
oatcooie ? 
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4 . Trice the Greek part ta the wir. 

5v What wu the Hider-Staliii peace asneaiieat? How and whj wu 
it br^efl? 

& Tdl about the war in Afrkaj in Italy. 

7, Gm detail! of the Mbentioii of Franc*, 

a Whit waa the to(o of the United State* tn the war before ibc eo- 
texed itr 

9, Trace the main eeent* of the war hetween the United State* and 
Japan. 

19. Whf wa* the piobtcn of iupply ™ch a ireiins one to the Allies ? 
How was it met? 

11. What atepi baT* been taken to achiere unity threrash conference* 
id Allied leaden? 

12. What steps have been taken to achiert £reat?ff cnity in tbe Intef-^ 
Amcrkia world! 

13. How were the defeated cotmtrie* handled! 

14. What are the cuirent political and sodal problem*! 

1j. Trace conditions in Fairs!ine since the Fir*l World War^ 

16. Trace erent* in India that culminated in freedom. 

17. Summarize Iradinj^ events in Germany since World War IL 

18. Give the background and general contents of the Atlaiilic Fact, 

19. Describe the organization of the United Nation*. 

^0; What are Some occasion* on which the United Nations ha* acted 
tnaintaift or rfstoxe pcacc? 


CHRONOLOGY OF 
IMPORTANT EVENTS 


B.C. 

434 i— Egyptian calenilAr 
3DOO" Founding ol Assyria 
JMO-2475— PyraDud Age of Egypt 
2475-1600^Ftudal Ag-e of Egypt 
2i00— Founding of Babytofiia 
2^00— AcKaean invasion of Gft«e 
Conquest of Egypt hy the 
Hyksos 

IWy-lSDO— Grand Age of Crete 
l&OO-l^QO— Period of the Egyptian 
Empire 

lSi»^12«J^Mycenaean Age 
^500^Doirian invasion of Greece 
1330— Libyan invasioit of Egypt 
liOO—Bcgrnning of Assyrian greatness 
930— Divisioti of the Hebrew Kingdom 
®ft)-600 —Age of the Nobles in Greece 
?30-i*-Ethiopliiii invasion of Egypt 
S73— Assyrian conquest of Egypt 
650-500— Ape of the Tyrants in 
Greece 

631^Draco‘s Code 
594—Reforms of Solon 
flO^Founding of the Roman 
Republic 

49T-— Persian invasion of Macedonia 
to-479— Greco-Persiao Wars 
4^^1-404 —Athenian supremacy 
4&4-37i^Spartan supreinaey 
—The King's Peace between 
Persia and Greece 
17i-3SZ —Theban stipremacy 
^-27S— Macedonian supremacy 
334— BaUie of Granicus 

?^201^PiiiiiC Wars 

214-168— Roman conquest of the 
Hellenistic East 
— Caesar's conquest of Gaul 
zJ^Assasslnalion of Julius Caesar 

B.C..14 A.D.—Foundire at the 
Roman Empire by Au- 

A.D* 


l^W^Tiberins, 

l—Caiigula, 


emperor 

emperor 


41-54—Qaudiua, emperor 
54-58—Nero^ emperor 
70-79—Vespasian^ emperor 
79-81—Titus, emperor 
Sl-95—Domitian, emperor 
96-98—Nerva, emperor 
93-3l7^Traiant emperor 
105-107—Conquest Of Dacia 
117-138—Hadrian, emperor. Wall be¬ 
tween Britain and Scotland, 
l3S-1bl—Antoninus PiuS| emperor 
101-180—Marcus Aurelius, emperoc 
ISZ-lCS^War with the Parlhians 
Z84-305—Diocletion, emperor. Rcor- 
ganlaatlon of the empire. 
Last persecution of the 
ChriatianSr 

311—Recognition of Oimtianity by 
Galenus 

313—Edict of Milan granting tolcca- 
tian of Christians 
333-337—Confilantuie^ emperoc 
325—^Wicene creed 

330—Capital of the empire removed 
to Constantinople 
378—Battle of Adrianople 
410—Sack of Rome by the Goths 
429-439—Vandal conquest of northern 
Africa 

451—Battle of Chalons 

455—Sack of Rome by the Vandals 

476_End of Roman Empire of the 

West 

511 —Dmsion of the kingdom of 
Clovis 

S71(?)—Birth of Mohammed 
590-604—Gregory the Great. Fo^ 
59A—St Augustine's luiisiou to Eng¬ 
land 

622—Hegira of Mohainmed 
g3;g^340--Moh2iQmcdan conquest of 
Egypt 

664—Council of Whitby 
711 —Mohammedan conquest of Spain 
71i—St Boniface's mission to 
Germany 
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73£—Eittte ol Tcmrs 
771—Chuinugiic, sole king of tb? 
FraiUc^ 

7i0-8O9—HircMm-aL-Ri5chid, rtilcT mt 

Bigdmd 

BOO^—Charleni^^e crowned Holy 
Roman Emperor 
814—Death of Charlemagne 
B43”Diybion of CharlemaEpne^a Idng^ 
dont at Verdtui 

85S—Death of Lothairc and divJaton 
of his kiiigdoin 

88S—First Russian expeditious against 
Constantinople 

BTt^l—'Alfred the Greats mler of 
England 

907—Second Russian expedition 
a^inst Conetaiitinople 
929^Foimding of the Mark of 
Brandenburg 

936-973—Reign of Otto the Great of 
Germany 

982>~End of the Carolingian kings. 

Accession of Hugh Capet 
1901^1026—Hoh amotedai] Invasions 
of India 

1038—Conquest of Persia by the 
SeLjnk Turks 
lO+S-^oancil of Sutri 
1066—Battle of Hastings 
107S—Breach between Gregory and 
Henry TV 

1D9S—Preachinfif of the First Crusade 
1099-^Capture of Jerusalem by the 
Crusaders 

1122—^Coocordat of Worms 
n 44—Turkish capture of Edessa 
1153-1190—Frederick Barbarossa, 
emperor 

1155—Diet of Roncaglb 
1167—FormatSon of the Lombard 
League 

1176—Frederick's defcaf at Legnano 
1180-1223—Philip Augustus, king of 
France 

1183—Ttittce of Venice 
1187'—Saladin^s capture of Jerusalem 
1190—Founding of the Teutonic 
Knights 

1190-1216—Innocent HI* Pope 
l^lO^Founding of the Order of 
Franefsoans 

1215— The Lateran Councit 
Granting of the Magna Carta 

1216— Founding of the Dominicans 
1229—Establish meat of tbe Inquisi¬ 
tion 

1244 —^Turkisb recapture of Jerusalem 


1265—^De Ifontfort'i Parliunent 
1Z9S— The Model Farliamtnt 

Return of Marco Pol* from the 
Far East 

1309-1377— The ‘^Babylonian 
Captivity"* 

132S—English recognition of Scotch 
independence 

I33D-13S4—Ufe of Wydiffe 
1337—Beginning of the Hundred 
Years' War 

1356—Battle of Poitiers 

Golden Bull of the Emperor 
Charles W 

1360—Peace of Bretigny 
1395—Tamerlane^i invasiot] of Russia 
1415 — BattJe of AginCOurt 
Death of Hoss 

H53—Fall of Constantinople to the 
Turks 

1467 — Birth of Erasmus 
1485—Battle of Bosworth; beginning 
of the Tudors 

l48iS—Voyage of Diaa arottnd Africa 
1492 — Discovery of America by 
Columbus 

1498—Voyage of Da Gama to India 

1509-^Birth of C^vin 

1522 — Excommunication of Luther 

1526, 1529 — Diets of Speyer 

1545-15ti3—Council of Tr^ent 

1555—Peace of Augsburg _ 

1562- 1598—^Religious conflicts in 

France 

1563 — Defeat of tbe Spanish Armada 
1598 — Edict of Nantes 
1618-1648—Thirty Years' War 
164S—Peace of Westphalia 

1651 — CromwciTs Navifatiqn Act 
1667-1668—War of the Spanish 
Netherlands 

1672-1678—War between Spain and 
the Dutch 

1688—The "Glorious Revolution'* 
1688-1697--War oF the PalatiAate 
1781-1713—War of the Spanish 
Succession 

1787—Union of England and Scotland 
1713—Peace of Utrtcht 

1739— War of Jenkin's Ear 

1740— Accession of Frederick the 

Great 

1740-1748—War of the Austrian 
Succession 

1756-1763—Seven Years' War 
1768—Birth of KapoUofi Bonaparte 
1773* 1793, 1795—partitions of 
Poland 


Chrondogy of Important Eircats 


of IndeptmlerLCfi of 
the Amcricui colonica 
1789-^utbrei.k of the Freoch RefO^ 
lotion 

Jul^ H, Storming of the EastUle 
1751— Ccmiplction of the French Revo¬ 
lutionary Constitotbo 
DecUratiofl of Pilfniti 
1791 (Septraber W)—France a 
republic 

17’93 (Januaiy Jl)—EiKntioo of 
Louis XVI 

1797— ^^Peace of Caropo Fonmo 
IflieS— Treaty o! Aiaiens 
ia04— Napoleon, emperor of France 
IflOfi— Confederation of the Rhine 
lil4-lS15—eagres» of Vienna 
IStSr^BatUe of Waterloo 
IAI9 —^^C^Ubad decrees 
l^l^I7cath of NatMileon Bonaparte 
1823— The Monroe Doctrine 
J827— The independence of Greece 
leJO, li4«—Liberal rerolutiong In 
Etifope 

J8i2—Napoleon Hi emperor of 
France 

ia53-lS5d--The Crimean War 
ISSd—Peace of Pariah Dectaralwn of 
Paris 

1«32, l»67-ieW—Suffrage reform in 
England 

I lfi;59—Austro-Sardiniaji War 
I lft59-W70--TejTitor1al unificatnm of 
Italy 

ISM—War. Denmark vt, Prussia and 
Austria 

IS^S^Auetro-Pmuioo War 
1SI57—Formation of the Dual Mon^ 
Rrehy 

tS70^1S71 — Franco-Pmssian War 
LB71-^reatJon of the German 
Empire 

Birth of the Third French 
Republic 

11177-1178—Rosio-Tutldsh War 
]S7B^-<Zongress of Berlin 

1892—ForTOatlop of the Triple 
Alliance 

IW-iSSS—Sino-Japanese War 
1194, 1904, 1907—Formation of the 
Triple Entente 
t89fl—Spaniah-AmeHtan War 
1900 — Boaer Rebellioii 
19Q2—Angla-Japaneie Alliance 
1904-1905—Russo-Japanese War 
1906—Independence of Norway 
1905, 19tt-l<Irises in Morocco 
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1901—The Boiniin Crisis 
1910—Founding of the Pnrtuguesc 
Republic 

lOll^ttalian annexation of Tripoli 
1912-1913—The Balkan Wars 
1914-1911—The World War 
1917“Trtumph of Bolshevum in 
Ru9sU 

1918 (November —Armistice cln*- 

ing the World War 

1919— Peace of Versailles 

1920— Birth of the Irish Free State 

1921— 1922—Washington Anns Con¬ 

ference 

1925 —^Locamo Pacts 
lt2*-^Paris Peace Pacts 
1929 — Beginning of the World 
Depression 

1931 — Formation of the Spanish 
Repuhik 

1931-1932—Sino-J apanese trouhle re¬ 
garding Manchuria 
1933—Beginning of the Hitler Dic¬ 
tatorship in Germany 
1935-1938—Italo-Erhioplan War 
1935— Saar returned to Germany 
1936^BeginnLng of Spanish CivU War 
1931—Germany annexes Austria 

1938— Conference of Munkh 

1939— Beginning of WorM War If 
Fourth Partition of Poland 

1941— Genaan invosieo of Ruuia 
Atlantic Charter 

Japanese Attack Oft Pearl Har* 
bor and entrance of the 
United Statca into Second 
World War 

|p^2—Victories of CoraJ Sea and Mid¬ 
way 

1942— 1943^Battle for North Afrk* 

1943— Stoliagrad 
Surrender of Italy 

1944— Liberaticm of ForU 
Invasion of Germany 

1 P 45 — SurrcTidcr of Germany and 
Japan 

1945— iJnited Nations Conference 

1947 — Establisliincnt of India and 

Pakistan 

1948— Establishment of l&rael 

1949— Atlantic Pact 

19 50— Invasion ol South Korea 
1953— Death of Stalin 
L9S4—Paris A^eetnents 

I95S — Geneva Conference 
1958—^Suex Crisis 



Albmf* 

1478-1911, 

1913-1914. 

1918-1927, 

192&-1939, 

1939-1943, 

1943-1945, 

1945- 

Pwnur: 

194S-1954. 

1954- 

Antuia 

1493-1S19, 

1519- 1520, 

1520- 1564, 
1564-1576, 
1576-1612, 

1612-1619, 

1619-1637, 

1637-1657, 

1657-1705. 

1705-1711, 

1711-1740, 


1740-1780, 

17M-1790, 

17TO-1792, 

17W-1835. 

1835-1048, 

1848-1916, 

1916-1918, 

1918-1938. 

1938-1945. 

1945- 

Prefident: 

1945-1950, 

1951- 

1516-1713, 

1713-1797, 

1797-1815;, 

1815-1830. 

1831-1865, 


CHIEF RULERS 


Pin of Tuj-lceaf 
Williiin of Wied. prince 
Republic 
Zoff I 

PiTt Italy 
Provisional Government 
Repubik 

EnTCr Hoxha 
Mchmet Shehu 


ICaximiliui 1 
Cbftrle# I (V u Holj 
Rooian Emperor) 
FerdiJiuid 1 
UajcmDuM H 
RodoipH V (IImHoIt 
R omui Emperor] 
Minbiu 
Fcrdumid 11 
Ferdlnind Tlf 
Leopold I 
Toteph I 

Charla II (VI te Holy 
Roman EiBpa'or» III of 
Hmgsn} 

Mam Tbtreaa 
Joseph IT 
Leopold 11 

Frlncii 1 (II m Holy 
Rjoman Enkperof) 
Ffl-disajid 1 (TV oE 
Hungary) 

Frajicia Joseph 
Diarla I (IV of Him- 

BW7) 

Repoblie 

Annexed to Germany 
Republic 

Karl Renner 
Theodore Koemor 


Pan ol Spaiuab Mae- 
irehy 

Fart of AtLstrian llon- 
areby 

Part of Franee 
Part of Nethertandj 
Leo^ d I 


1S6M909. Leopold H 
] 909-1^34, Albert 
1934-I944p Leopold 111 
1944-19 SO, Prince Charles, regent 
1950^ p Baudouin I 
Bobonia 

See Czecboalovalda 
Boicaria 

1393-1^7^ Part of Turkey 
lft70-liS6, AlexandcTp prince 
lSS7-]90a, Ferdinand 1. prince 
1909-j9iS« Ferdinand 1, krnff 
me-1943p Bor^s III 
1943-194€. Regent 
1946- I Republic 

Byeantiiie ^nperm-s 
39S- 408, Arcadios 
408- 4S0, Theodosias II 
450- 4S7, Marcianus 
4S7- 474, Leo I 
474 , Leo IT 

474- 491, ZeoO 
491- 518, Aitastasiiii I 
518< 527« Juftthnafl 1 
S27- S6S, Justinian 
565- 578p Juttinos 11 
578- SS2, Tiberttia 11 
SS2- 607, Mauritius 
60Z- 610, Pbokaa 
610- 641, Keraclitu 
641 ^ Constantine HI 

641 I HeracleonU 
641- 668p Constanee 11 
66S- 685, Constantine IV 
685- 695, Just^ian II 
695- 69^ Leanciui 
§98^ 705, Tiberms Ill 
70S- 71L JosfiflM II 
711- 713, Philippicua SartMneB 
713- 716> Anastainis It 

716- 717, Theododui HI 

717- 741, Leo Ul de Isaurilr 
741- 77Sp Conitandne V Copron- 

ymns 

775^ 700, L« IV 
780- 797^ Constantine VI 
m- 802. Irene 
B02- 81V NicepHoros 1 
Oil , Staoracioi 
011-013, ktkbael 1 
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Chief Rulert 


2fi7 


S13- 

820- 

A42- 

&56- 

B$7^ 

^J2- 

920- 


820, 

S29. 

S42, 

as6, 

867p 

884 

012, 

0S9p 

944. 


9S9- 9«3. 
96a- 969. 
969- 974 
976-102^. 

10a4-IO4i, 

1041- 1042, 

1042- 10S4. 
1054-1054 

1056- 1057, 

1057- 10S9. 
1099-1067. 
1067-1071, 
1071-1071. 
1078-1011. 
lOBMlll, 
1111-1143. 
1145-1110, 

iiio-im 

1183-1185, 

1185^1195, 

1195-1203, 

1203- 1204, 

1204- 1259, 


1259-1312, 

1282-1324 
1328-1341, 
1341-1391, 
(1347-J 355, 
1391-1423, 
(1399-1404 
1423-1444 
1441^1453, 


Leo V 
likhmel 11 
Th^hil^ 

Theocon 
Ukhui III 
I 

Lm VI 

Constaatine VII 

I (wood 

finperor) 

Ranxnas 11 
Nicephow 11 PliokiA 
Jahn I 
BssiUDd It 
Constantine VIII 
Romanuj 111 

Mrrhsfi rv 

Ukhad V 
Cnastantine IX 
Tbeodor* 

Mklied Vt 
Isuk I ComnedUA 
Cons^^tine X 
Rapianns IV 
Ukhad VII 
Kkepbcmjt 111 
AleiatiA 1 CcHKtnentiA 
John II Comnenns 
Mi4)ud 1 CdfaneitaA 

Alextns II CcmuiediiA 
AdrcmictiA 1 Cdmceauj 
iHjik An^eltzl 

in 

Alemi rV^ 

Lfttin Eznpire of the 
East 

UkhaeJ VHI Pnle- 

Andranictu II 
AndftifikDt ni 
Jcho V 
John VI) 

Emmunel 111 
John VI n 
John VIII 
Cdnitaotiae XII 


The Carnlmtiarn 
617- 714 Pippin 
714- 741, Charles yirte! 
751- 764 Pippin I 
716- 771, O^icmagne and 
Carlonun 

771- 814, Charirmigne 
814- S40 h Louis the Pioos 

Coqriand 
See Latvia 


CnoattA 

1102-1918, Part of Hunfarj 
1918- « Part of Yd^oitavk 


Caechoalovahda 
1471-1514 LadisUms 1! 
1516-15% Louit 
1527-1914 Pnrt of Anatria-Hun- 

1918-1939, l^blk 
1939-1945, Annexed to Germany 
194S- f Kepiablic 
Preakkritt!: 

1920-1936, Thomaa Masaryk 
1936-1948, Eduard Beues 
1948-1953, Clement Gottwald 
1953- p Antonid Zapotocky 

Dunmartt 
1411-1514 John 
1513-1523, Dmitian II 
1523-1533, Fredenck 1 
1533-1559, Oirktiafi III 
1558-1584 Fnderkk II 
1588-1648, Chrbtiau IV 
1648-1670. Frederick III 
1670-1699. Chnstian V 
1699-1730, Frederick IV 
1730-1744 Chmuad VI 
1746-1764 Frederick V 
1766-1804 Oirbtkn VII 
1808-1839, Frederick VI 
1839-1144 Chriitko Vltl 
1841 1863. Frederick Vll 
1863-1904 Cbrktkn IX 
1906^1914 Frederick Vlfl 
1912-1947, Christian X 
1947- r Frederide IX 

Dutch Repdbilc 
See Netherlanda 

East Frankknii (Germany) 

840- 174 Lopk the German 

876- 880, Carlocoan 

876- 884 Lonk 

876- 117, Charles the Fat 

887- 899. Arnulf 

889- 911, Louis the Child 

911-914 Conrad 

919- 934 Henry I 

936- 964 Otto 1 

Enfiknd 

Sec Gffeat Britain 


Ectonk 

1346-1561. Part of Estates of Teu¬ 
tonic Knights 
1561 1721, Fart of Sweden 
1721-1917, But oI Raiakti Empire 
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]9t8-1940, Republic 

1P40- , Coastitucnt R^tibHc of 

U,S,S,R, 


FinUnd 

m9- 

Fnau 
987- m 
99^1031, 
mi-iom, 
106D-1 im, 
1108-1117* 
11J7-11801, 

ll80-]221p 

1221-12215, 

1226-1 

127(K128Sp 

1205-1314, 

nZ4-lJl^ 

13I6-1322; 

r322 1328, 

1326-1350. 

1350-1364, 

1364^1380p 

1380-1422, 

1422-146 tp 

146M433, 

14S3-149& 

149S-1515, 

1515-1 S47p 

lS47-lSS9p 

1559- I560. 

1560- 1574, 

1574-1569* 
1589-1610* 
1610 1643. 
1643-1715, 
1715-1774, 
1774-3792; 
17^-1804. 
1804^1814. 
1814-1824* 
1824-1830* 
1830-1848, 
t848-ia52, 
1852-1870. 
1870^1940p 
I940-194S. 
1945- * 

PrcsdcDti 
ll71-1873p 
1173-1879* 
Ii79-1387, 
1087-1894. 

1894- 1895, 

1895- 1899. 
1899-1906, 


Part ol Swedish Mon¬ 
archy 

Fart of Kuaiian Empire 
Rcptiblic 

Hnffh Capec 
Robert the Plona 
Heojy f 
Philiii I 
Loais VI 
LouU VII 

Philip II (Au|n>*^) 

Lodia Vnt 

Loaii IX 

PMlip HI 

Philip IV 

Louis X 

Phnip V 

Charks IV 

Philip VI 

John 

Charles V 
Charlei VI 
Charlea V|I 
Loola XI 
Charlea VIII 
Lonia Xlt 
Frmndi I 
Henry II 
Franeij IT 
Qiaxlea IX 
Hetuy 111 

Henry IV 
Lonia Xlll 
Lemis XlV 
Lmrii XV 
Lpu« XVI 
Firat KepublLe 
Napoleon I. emperor 
Louis XVUI 
Charlea X 
Loida Fhiltppe 
Second RepublJc 
Napoleon fiL emperor 
Third Republic 
Vichy Gorerrinient 
Fourth Republic 
and Dktatorm: 

Adolph Thiera 
Marshall MaeM^on 
Julea Gr6vy 
F. Sadi Caroot 
Cssimir-PMer 
Filix Faure 
Emile Loubet 


1906-I913w Armand FaHiirca 
1913-1920p Raymond Poincarl 

1920- 1921, Panl Deachaod 

1921- 1924p Alexandre UiUeraitd 
1924^ ] 93 X. Gaaton Douraermie 

1931- 1932, Paul Doumer 

1932- 1940, Albert Lehran 
1940-1SM2, Marabal Pitin* Vichy 

chief oE state 

I94Z-194S, Pierre Laval. Vichy 
diclator 

1945 * Charles de Gaulle 

1946 * Felix Gonin 

194^1947, Gtofge Bidault 
1947-1954* Vincent Auriol 
1954- * Rene Coty 

Germany 

Up to 1806^ Part of Holy Roman 
Empire- 

1815-1866^ Part of Germanic Con¬ 
federation 

1871-1888. William I (Kine of 
Prussia, 186^1838) 

1888 , Frederick III 

1888-191^ William 11 
PreKdenta and Dictators 
1919-1925, Friedrich Ebert 
1925-1934, Paul von Hindenbura 
1934-1945. Adolf Hiller* fuehrer 
1945-1955, Allied occupatiba 


Federal Republic of Germany 
President: 

19^- , Theodore Heuss 

Chancellor; 

4949- , Konrad Adenauer 


Great Britain 

802- 039, Egbert 
839- 858* Ethelwuif 
858- 860. Ethelbald 
m- 866. Ethelben 
866- 871. Ethdred 
871- 901, AUftd the Great 
901- 925* Edward the Elder 
925- 940* Athelstan 
940- 946: Edmund I 
946- 9SS, Eifeed 
955- 959. Edwy 
959^ 975. Ed^ 

975- 979, Edward the Martyr 
979-1016* Ethelred the Unready 
1016-1035. Canute 
1035-1040, Harold 1 
1040-104^ Hardicanute 
1042-1066. Edward the Confeesor 
1066 « Harold II 

1066-1087* William 1 
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WilJtam II 

Hcary 1 
Stephen 
Rmty II 
Richard I 
John 

Hcnrr III 
Edward I 
Edward ir 
Edward in 
Richard 11 
Kenrj IV 
Henry V 
Henry VI 
Edward IV 
Edward V 
Richard III 
Henry Vll 
Henry Vllt 
Edward VI 
Kary I 
Elizabeth 1 

James 1 (VI nf Scot¬ 
land) 

Charles I 

Reptibilc (Oliver and 
Richard Cromwell) 
Charles II 

Jamci n {Vn of Scot- 
land) 

William III and Mary 
II 

William III 
Anne {Queen of Great 
Britain after 1707) 
George I 
George IT 

George 111 (King of 
Great Britain and Irc- 
Jand after 1800) 
Sovereigns of Scotland^ 1488-1707! 
14S8-IS13, Jimea IV 
1S1J-1S42. June* V 
154^^1567. Mary 

1567-1625. James VI (1 of Eng¬ 
land 1603-1625) 

1603-]707p Sycceasioni as in Eng¬ 
land 

Sovereigm of the TJmted Kingdom^ 
li01-]820p George 111 
1820-1830. George IV 
1830-1837. William IV 
laiT-mi. Victoni. 

1901-1910* Edward vn 
1910^1936* George V 
1936- . Edward VIII {abdi¬ 

cated) 

19J6-1952. George VI 


1952- , Elizabeth 11 

Prime Miniitera of Great Britain 
1868-1874, William R Gladstone 
1874-ie80| Benjamjn Disrael] 
188&-1885p WiiliajEi E, Gladstone 

1885- 1886, Marqtie&s of Salisbury 

1886 * William E. GiadetOfic 

1886- 189^ Maroncss of Salisbtiry 
1892-1894, WUliam E. Gladstone 

1894- 1895, Earl of Rosebetty 

1895- 1902; Marquesi of Salisbury 
1902-1905, Arthur J^ Balfour 
1906-1908. Sir Henry Campbell- 

Bannerman 

1900-1916^ Her'^rt H. Asriuitli 

1916- 1922. David Lloyd George 
1922-1923* Andrew Bonar Law 

1923 , Stanley Baldwin 

1924 ^ Ramsey MacDonald 
1924-1929, Stanley Baldwin 
1929-193St J. Ramsey MacDonald 
1935-1937, Stanley Baldwin 

1917- 1940. Neville Chamberlaio 

1940- 1945, Winston Churchill 

1945- 1950, Clement R. Aitlee 

1950-1955. Winston Churchill 
1955-1957* Anthony Eden 
1957- , Harold Macmillan 

Greece 

1453-1829, Fart of Turkey 
1829-1832, Republic 
1812-1862. Otto I 
1863-1911, George I 
1913-1917^ Coostantine 1 
1917-1920, Alexander I 
192Q-1922, Constantine 1 (restored) 
1922-1924. George 11 
1924^1935, Republic 
1935-1941, George II (restored) 

1941- 1944. German Occupation 
1944-1946, Archbishop Samaskino* 

regent 

1946- 1947, George II (restored) 

1947- , Paul I 

Holy Roman Empire 
M2- 973, Otto I 
971- 981. Otto II 
981-1002, Otto III 
1D02-1024, Henry JI 
1024-1039. Conrad II 
1019-1056, Henry HI 
10S6-H86, Henry IV 
1106-1125. Henry V 
1125-1137. Lothair Ill 
1117-1152, Cofind IH 
11524190. Frederkk I 
1190^1197, Henry VI 
1197-1208^ 0?to and Philip, rival 
cliimant* 


1087-1100* 
1100-1115, 
1135-11J4. 
1154-1189, 
1189-1199. 
U994216. 
1216-1272, 
12724307, 
1307-1327. 
1327-I377p 
1377-1399. 
1399-1413, 
1413-1422, 
14224461, 
14614483. 
1483 

1483-1485. 

1485-1409, 

1509-1547, 

15474553. 

15534558, 

1558-1603, 

1603-1625. 

1625-1649, 

16494660. 

1660-1685. 

16854 638. 

1689-1694, 

1694-1702, 

1702-1714, 

1714-1727, 

1727-1760* 

1760-1820, 
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1208-1211. 

12U-1250. 

12S0-I254. 

I27J-1291, 

1292-1298, 

1298-1308, 

1308-1313. 

1314-1347, 

1347-1378. 

1378-1400, 

1400-1410, 

1410-1437. 

1438-1439, 

1440-1493, 

1493-1519, 

IS19-1558. 

1558-1564, 

1564-1574 

1576-1612, 

16124619. 

16194637, 

l6S7^m7, 

I6S8-170S. 

mSA7ll, 

1?I14740. 

1?42.1745. 

1745 1765p 

1765^1790. 

1790-1793, 

I792.ia€6. 


Pbilip 

Fr«def!cfc II 
Con rid IV 
Riidolph I 
Adolf 
Alhtn I 
Hcory VII 
Loiiii IV 
Chirics I V 

WettGCBlai 

Riipcrt 
Sfgismund 
Altwt H 
Frcdtriek ill 
MiKiimllan I 
Qiarlea V 
Ferdinand I 
^axifflilian II 
Rudolph 11 
Mitt Ji 111 
Ferdinand 11 
Ferdinind III 
Leopold I 
Joseph f 
Charles Vi 
Charles Vll 
Frineli I 
Joseph ir 
Leopold If 

Frmcb ir (a/ter IW4 
Francis I, Emperor of 
Austfii) 


1490 JS16, 
15I6-1526. 
1526^1918, 


Lidisliui II 
Louis 11 

Firt of Austriin Mor 
PTchy 

Republic 
Kin^doin 
Republic 
Presidents nnd Kerent: 

1918-1919, Nfichael Kirolyi 
Bela Kuu 

Nicholas Horthy.regen'l 
Niei Control 
Zoldin TiJdy 
Arpad Szafcasits 
Sindor Ronii 
htvan Dobi 


1918-19Z0. 

1920-1946, 

1946- 


1919-1920, 

1920^1944. 

1944-1945, 

1946-1948, 

ms-i9M, 

19SCki953, 

1952- 


(Eire since 1937) 
1922-1937, ^«3f-governin^ Domii 


Preiidefits: 
193S-1945, 
1945- ; 


Dou^Tis Hyde 
Sean T. O Kelly 


Italy 

Kings of Sarduua: 

172D-17J0, Victor Amideus fl 

Charles Emmanuel III 
Victor Amadem III 
Charles Emmanuel IV 
Victor Emmanuel 1 
Charles Felix 
Charles Albert 
Victor Emmanuel II 
. As King of Italy 
Kings of Italy: 

Victor Emmanuel 11 
Humbert 

Victor Emmanuel HI 
(abdicated)! 

Republic 


1730 1731. 
17234796, 
17964 0O3p 
18024821, 
182LliJl, 
18314849, 
18494 878, 
186K . 


mB-tm. 

19004946, 


1946- 

Dictator: 

19224943, 

President: 

19464948. 

1948*1955, 

19SS* 


Benito Mti$$olini 

Enrico de Nicola 
Luigi Eiiiaiidi 
Ciovanni Gronchi 


Latria 
12374 S49, 

15494629, 

ldZ9472L 

17214917, 

19184940. 

1940- 


Part of Estate! of Teu¬ 
tonic Knights 
Pin of Polish M on- 
archy 

Part of Swedish Mon^ 
archy 

Part of Rus$ian Empire 
Republic 

ConstJttieiit Republic of 

U.SS^R. 


Lettland; LettouJa 
See Latvia 


Lithttania 

15014793, independent Part of 
Polish Monarchy 

j^^^^'^517, Part of Russian Empire 
1^18- , Republic 

LivocnU: See Latvia 

Middle FnnMand 
840- 8SS^ Lothair 
ass- 87Sv Lonti 
8SS* 863, Charles 
8SS- 8^( Lolfiair 


Montenegro 
1696-1735, 
173547B2. 
17824830, 
183D48S1* 
18514860, 
1860-1910, 


Danilp, prince-bbhop 
Sava and Vmsilije 
Peter I 
Peter II 
DanOo I, prince 
Kieholas 1, prince 



CArV/ Rulers 


1910-19 IS. 

I9ia- 

Netherlindft 
IS16-1SSI. 

1SS14S84. 

)5S4-16^, 

1647-1650* 

I65<H672p 

1W2-1702, 


171M747* 

1747-1751, 

17SM79S. 

J 79 S-JS 06 . 

lS06-lS10p 

lazcMiBn. 

laij-im 

lS40-ia49, 

lS49-ia90p 

jsoo.im 

194«- 

Sorm^r 

1J97-IS14. 

IS14-Z90S. 

1905- 
Palimd 
149M501. 
I50M506. 
IS06-154S. 
1S4S-1S72, 
1575 1574. 

IS7S-15B6, 
ISS7-I632, 
]63^-]64g, 
164S-166S. 
1669-1673. 
1674 1696. 
1697-1704, 
1704-1709. 
1709^17 JJ. 
1733-17H 
1754-1763, 
1764-1795. 

1795-1918, 


1918^1939, 


:tgi 


Nkliolas I, linff 
Fart cf Yugoslavia 

Part of Spanlati Mon- 
arcby 

William the SOent. 

Ktaditolder 

Maurice 

FredericJt Henry 
Wmiam n 

Joho De Witt grand 
pensionary 

William iri^ stadh older 
(King of England and 
Scotland 1689-1702) 
William IV, nomiaa! 
stadh older 

William IV* hereditary 
stadholder 
William V 
Republic 

Louis Bonapane, king 
Fart of France 
William L l^g 
William 11 
William in 
Wilhelrrulna 
Juliana 

Part of Danish Mon¬ 
archy 

Part of Swedish Mon¬ 
archy 

Haakon VU 

John I .Albert 
Alejtander I 
Sigumund 1 
Slgfamund II 
Heory of VhIoU (Henry* 
HI of France) 

Stephen Bathory 
SiffisTnund I!t Vasa 
Ladisbus IV 
John II CasIraJr 
Michael WCsniowiceki 
John HI Sobieski 
Augustus H 
Stanislaus Leszczynski 
Augustus H 
Stanislaus Leuczyiiski 
Augustus HI 
Stanialaui 11 Fonia- 
vowski 

Parti tiooed am opg Rus¬ 
sia, Prussia, and Aus¬ 
tria 

Republic 


1939-194S, 

Fartidoned between 

1945-1047. 

Germany and Russia 
Provisional Cfivemment 

1947- 

Republic 

Pope% Tha 

41- 67, 

Peter 

67- 76^ 

JLinui 

76- 91, 

Anacleius 

91- lOD. 

Clement 

lOO- 105, 

Evaristus 

105- 115, 

Alexander I 

IIS- 12S. 

Sixtus 1 

I2S- 136, 

Teleaphorua 

136- !44l. 

Hyginui 

140- ISS* 

Fiui 1 

ISS* 166. 

Auicetut 

166- 17S, 

Soter 

175- 189* 

Eteutherius 

189- 199, 

Victor I 

199- 217, 

ZephyrmuB 

217- 222, 

CaJixtus I 

222- 230. 

Urban 1 

230- 235, 

Fontianui 

235- 236, 

Antertia 

236- 250, 

Fabian ui 

251- 253. 

Cornelius 

253- 2S4, 

Luciui I 

254- 257, 

Stephen 1 

257^ 258. 

Sbetuj II 

259- 26S, 

Dinojsius 

269- 274, 

Fduc I 

275- 283. 

Eutydiknus 

283- 296, 

Cajus 

296- 304. 

Marc el Lin ui 

308- 309. 

Marcel! ui I 

309- 310. 

Euiebiujl 

311- 314, 

Melehiadea 

314- 335. 

Silvester I 

336 

Marcus 

337- 352. 

Julius 1 

Ubenui 

3 S2- 366. 

366- m 

Dacnasus 1 

399. 

Sirtcuu 

399- 401. 

Anastaslus I 

401* 417. 

Innocent 

417- 418. 

Zostmus 

411- 422. 

Boniface I 

422- 432. 

Corieatimii I 

432- 440. 

Sixtus HI 

440- 461. 

Le o I 

46i- 468, 

Hilaxiu 

468- 483. 

Simpjidus 

483- 492, 

Felix 11 

492- 496. 

Gelaaiui I 

496- 498, 

Aautailni If 

498- 514, 

Symmaehus 

514- 523, 

Hormisdas 

523- 526, 

John 1 

526^ 530, 

Fdixin 
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$30- 532; Boniface II 
$33- 533. John II 
535- A^pebts I 
eire«537. StlMrliu 
537- 5SS, Vigilius 
556- S61, PeUffiuS I 
561- 574, Benedict I 
579- 590, PeU«iu9 II 
590- 604, Gregory I 
604- 606, Sabiiiiantts 
607 , Boniface III 

608' 615, Boniface IV 
615- 618, Adeodatus I 
619- 625, Boniface V 
625- 638, Honcrin) I 
640 , Sevcrinoi 

640- 642; John IV 
642- 649, Theodore I 
649- 653, Martin I 
654- 657, Eugene I 

657- 672; Vitalianus 
672- 676, Adeodatna II 
676- 676, Domna 

678- 661, Agatho 
682- 683, Leo U 

684- 665. Benedict II 

685- 666, John V 

68^ 687, Conon 
687- 701, Sergtiu I 
701- 705, John VI 
705- 707, John VII 
708 , Sisiniiins 

708- 715, Constantine I 
7]5- 731, Gregory II 
731- 741, Gregory III 
741- 75?, Zachama 
752 , Stephen II 

752- 757, St^hen III 
757- 767. Paol I 

768- 772, Stephen IV 
772- 795. Adrian I 
795- 816^ Leo III 

816- 817, Stephen V 

817- 824, Paschalia I 

824- 827, Eugene II 
627 , Vaientinua 

827- 844, Gregory IV 
844- 847. Sergios 11 
847- 855, Leo IV 
855- 858, Benedict III 

658- 867, Nicholaa I 
867- 872, Adrian II 
87^ 882; John Vltl 
6^ SM, Marinna I 

884- 885, Adrian III 

885- 891. Stephen VI 

691- 896; Formoatia 
896 . Boniface VI 

896- 897. Stephen VII 


897 , Romantia 

897 , Theodore II 

896- 900, John IX 
900- 903, Benedict IV 
903 , Leo V 

904- 911, Sergitu III 
911- 913, A na ataaius III 

913- 914, Lando 

914- 92:^ John X 

928- 929. Leo VI 

929- 931. Stephen VIII 
931- 935, John XI 
936- 939, Leo VII 
939- 942. Stephen IX 
942- 946. Martin II 
946- 955, Agapetna II 
955- 954, John XII 

964- 965, Leo VIII 

965- 972, John XIII 

973- 974 , Benedict VJ 

974- 963, Benedict VII 

983- 9H John XXV 

984- 985. Boniface VII 
9flS- 996, JtAn XV 
996- 997, Gregory V 
999-1003. SUeester II 

1003 , John XVII 

1003-1009, John XVtll 
1009-1012, Sergiiia IV 
1012-1024, Benedict VIII 
1024-1032. John XlX 
1032-1044, Benedict IX 
1043 . Silvester III 

1045- 1046, Gregory VI 

1046- 1047, Oement II 

1048 , Damasua II 

1049-1054, Loo IX 
1035-1057. Victor II 

1057- 1056, Stephen IX 
10^1059, Benedict X 

1058- 1061, Nieholai II 
1061-1073, Alexander II 
1O73-I0S5, Gregory VII 
1086-1067, Victor til 
1088-1099, Urban II 
1099-1116, Paschalis II 

1118- 1119, Geiasina II 

1119- 1124, Qdixtua 11 
1124-1130, Honorba II 
1130-1143, Innocent II 

1143- 1I44, Cnelestinua II 

1144- 1145. Loeios II 

1145- 1153, Eugene III 

ll$3-lt54. Anaatasiaa IV 
1154-1159, Adrian IV 
11^1181, Alexander III 
1181-1185, Ludtti IH 
1185-1187, Urban III 
1187 . Gregory Vlll 


Chief Rulers 


m 


11674191. 

OmecLt III 

160S-162L 

Paul V 

11914 ]9Sp 

C&clc$tiaae Ilf 

1621-1623;, 

CregiMy XV 

1198^1^16. 

Inoocetit HI 

16234644, 

Urban VIII 

12174227, 

Honorids III 

I64+-16SS, 

Innocent X 

12274241, 

Gregory IX 
Coelestmus IV 

1655-1667, 

Alexander VII 

1241 

1667-1669, 

Qeinerit IX 

124J-I254. 

InooccDt IV 

1670-1676, 

Cement X 

1254-1261, 

Alexander IV 

1676^1689, 

Innocent XI 

12614Z64, 

Urbam IV 

1689-1691. 

Alexander VIII 

126S-126&, 

Clement IV 

J69M700, 

Innocent XIl 

1271-1276. 

Gregory X 

1700-1721* 

Qetnent XI 

1276 

Innocent V 

1721-1724, 

Innocent XIII 

1276-1277, 

Adrian V 

1724-1730* 

Bfnedict xrir 

1277 

John XXI 

1730^1740, 

Oement XII 

12774280. 

Mtdioi^ in 

J740-17S8, 

Benedict XIV 

123142g5. 

Martin IV 

1758-1769, 

Cement XIII 

I28S-1287, 

Honoring IV 

1769-1774, 

Cement XIV 

1288-1292, 

Nicholas IV 

1775-1799, 

Pius VI 

1294 

1294-1303. 

Cocleatinns V 

1800-1823. 

Plus VII 

Baniface VIII 

1823-1829, 

Leo XII 

1303 1304. 

Benedict XI 

1829-1830, 

Pius VIII 

130S-13H 

Clement V 

1831-1846^ 

Gregory XVI 

1316-1334, 

John xxn 

1846-1&78. 

Plus IX 

1334-1342, 

Benedict XII 

1878-1903, 

Leo XIII 

1342-1352. 

Clemeat VI 

1903-1914, 

Pius X 

1352-1362, 

Innocent VI 

1914-1922* 

Benedict XV 

13624370, 

Urban V 

1922-1939* 

Pius XI 

1370-1378, 

Gregory XI 

3939-1958. 

Pius XII 

1378-1389. 

Urban VI 

1958- 

John XXIII 

1389 1404, 

Boniface IX 

Portugal 


1404-1406, 

Innocent VII 

149S4S21, 

Emniajiae] I 

140*4417, 

Gregory XII 

1521-1SS7* 

John III 

1417-1431, 

Martin V 

1557-1571, 

Sebastian 

14314447. 

Eugene IV 

1578-1580, 

Henry 

1447 14SS. 

NkHolas V 

15SO-1640. 

Part of Spanish Mon¬ 

1455-14SS, 

Calixtus III 

1640^1654 

archy 

HS8-1464. 

pins 11 

John IV 

1464-1471, 

Paul 11 

1656^1667. 

Alfonso VI 

1471-1484, 

Sixtus IV 

m7A7(^ 

Pedro TI 

1484-1492, 

Irmocent VIII 

1706-1750, 

John V 

1492-1503. 

AlcKander VI 

1750-1777, 

Joseph 

1503 

Pius til 

1777-1786^ 

Maria I and Pedro HI 

1503-1513, 

Julius 11 

178(^816, 

Maria I 

1513-1521, 

Leo X 

1816-1826, 

John VI 

1522-1523, 

Adrian VI 

1826 

Pedro IV 

1523-1534, 

Qement VII 

18Z6-18Z8, 

Marla n 

1534-1549, 

Paul Ill 

1828-1834, 

Miguel 

1550-1555* 

Julius 411 

1834-1853, 

Maria U 

1555 

Marcellut |1 

1853-1861, 

Pedro V 

1SS545S9, 

Paul IV 

18614889. 

Louis 1 

tSS9456S, 

Piui IV 

1SS9 1903. 

Charles I 

1566-1572, 

Piui V 

1908-1910, 

Manoel II 

1572-1585, 

15185-1590, 

Gregory Xllt 

Sbetui V 

1910- . 

Republic 

1590 

Urban VI1 

Pmu£a 


1590-1591. 

GreKory XIV 

Electon oI BrandeDhurg: 

1591 

Innocent IX 

1499-1535* 

Joachmt 1 

15924605, 

aemenl VlII 

15354571, 

Joachim 11 

1605 

Leo XI 

1571-1598, 

John George 
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I59$‘I608, Jeacbim Frederick 

16DS-1619, John. SiglstnoDd 
1619-1640^ Gfiorf e William 
1640-1688, Frederick WHIiam 
1683-170I« Frederick III {as Fred¬ 
erick I, King nf Fnas- 
Bia, 1701-171J> 

Kings of Pniecia^ 

1701-1713. Frederkt I 
1713-1740, Frederick WUtiaiti I 
1740-1786, Frederick II 
1736-1797, Frederick Williani II 
1797-1340, Frederick William III 
1840-1861, Frederick William IV 
1S61-18SB, WOliam r (Gcrinan Em¬ 
peror, 1871-1388) 

After 1871, Part ol German Em¬ 
pire 


Ronun Empire 

14- 37, Tiberius 
41. 

H 
43, 

69, 

79* 

SI, 

96. 

98, 


37- 
41- 
S4- 
63^ 

69- 
79- 
81 - 
96- 
98- 117, 
117- 138, 
138- 161. 
161- ISO. 
130- 193, 
193 , 

193- 211. 
211- 217. 
217- 218, 
213- 222, 
222. 23S, 
23S- 238. 
238- 244, 
244- 249, 
249- 2S1, 
251- 253. 
253- 260, 
260- 268, 
263- 270, 
270- 275, 

275- 276. 

276- 282, 
232- 284, 

284- 305. 

285- 305. 
305- 306. 

305- 311, 

306- 312, 
306- 313, 
3(^ 32X 


Cajui 

Gaudiufl 

Nero 

Galba, Olho, Vitelligs 

V&pasian 

Titos 

Domitian 

Nerva 

Trajan 

Hadri^ 

Afitoninua Pius 
Marcos Aurelius 
Commodus 
Fertinax 

Sepdmiua Sevenrs 
Cara^la 
Macrinus 
Elagabal 

Alexander Sevemi 

Maximlnus 

Gori^nua III 

FbOippus Arabs 

Deciufl 

Gall us 

Valerian 

Gallienus 

Qau^s 11 

Aurdian 

Tacitus 

Prnbos 

Carua 

Diocletmn 

Uaximiantts 

Constaniius Oilortis 

GaJerius 

Maxentiui 

lluBminufl 

Lidnlu* 


306 , Constaj^tbe 

(323)-337, 

337- 361, Constantiua 
337- 340, CoDstantiiie II 
337- 350, Cnnstajia 
361- 363* J alian 

363- 364, Jovianus 

364- 375, VaJentioian I 
364- 378, Vilena 

375^ 383, Oratiait 
375- 392; Vaientinian 11 
379- 395, Theodosius I 


In the Westi 
395- 423, Honoriiis 
423- 42St Joannes 
425- 455. Valentinian HI 
455- 4S6, Aritua 
457- 461, MalorUnus 
461^ 465, Sevemi 
465- 467, Eidmer 
467- 472; Anthemius 

472 , Olybrioa 

473 , Glycerins 

473- 47Sj lolius Nepcs 

476 ^ Rmuulus Anguatulns 

HamanJa 

lSOO-1854 Part of Turkey 
1861-1866, Alexander John Cuza, 


1366-1831, 

1381-1914, 

1914-1927, 

1927-1930. 

1930-1940, 

1940-1947. 

1948- 


prince 

Carol T, prince 
Carol I, king 
Ferdinand I 
Michael I 

C^ol n (abdicated) 
Michael 1 (abdicated) 
Republic 


Russia 


1462-1505. Ivan III 
1505-1533. Baiil IV 
1533-1584. Ivan IV 
1584-15^. Theodore 
1598-1605, Boris Godunoy 
1613-1645, Michael Romanov 
1645-1676, Alexius 
1676-1682; Theodore II 
1^2-1689, Ivan V and Peter 1 
I6S9-1725, Peter I 
1725-1727* Catherine I 
1727-1730; Peter II 
I73(hl740. Anna 

1740- 1741. Ivan VI 

1741- 1762. Elizabetb 

1762 , Peter III 

1762-1796h Catherine II 
1796-1801, Paul 
1601-1^5. Alexander I 
1825-1855, Nieholas I 
1855-1881, Alexander II 
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1831-1894. Alexander 111 
1894-1917, Nicholas II 
19174923, RepiibUc 
1923- ^ Union of Soviet Social¬ 

ist Kcpublics 

Dictators; 

1917-1924, Nicholas Lefiui 
192^1953, Joseph Stalin 
19534955, Georgi Malenkov 
19S5-I9S7, Niko^ A, Bulganin 
1957- , Nikita Khnishchrv 

Scotland 

See Great Britain 
Serbia 

1459-1830, Part of Turkey 
1804-1813, Karageorge, prince 
18I74SJ9, MUosh 
1839 , Milan 

1839- 1842, Mkhad 
1842 1858, Alexander 
1858-18^, Uilosh 

1840- 1868, MichaeL 
1863-1882^ Milan, prince 
1832 1889, MOan. king 
1889 1903, Alexander 
1903-1921, Peter 

1918- j Part of Yugoslavia 

Slavonia: See Croatia 

Slovakia: See Czechoslovakia 

SlovenJva (Camiola, etc.) 

HOO-1809, Part of Anslrian Mon¬ 
archy 

1809-1813, Part of French Empire 
]813-l9l8r Part of Atistrian Mon¬ 
archy 

1918- , Fart of Yugoslavia 

Spain 

1479-1504, Ferdinand and lubella 
1504-1506, Ferdinand and Philip I 
1506-151 ^ Ferdinand and Charles I 
1516-1556, Cbarlea I (V of Hdy 
Rotoan Empire) 
1556-1598, Philip II 
159S-1621. Philip III 
1621-1665. Philip IV 
1665-1700, Charles 11 
1700-1746^ Philip V 
1746-1759. Ferdiitand Vf 
1759-1788, Oiarlea HI 
1788-1808, Charles IV 
1808-1813, Joseph Bonaparte 
1S13-I833, Ferdinand VII 
1833-1868, Isabella 11 
1870-1873, Amadeo of Savoy 
18734 875, Republic 
18754835, Alphonso XII 


1886-1931, Alphonso XIII 
1931-1939, Republic 
1939- , Dictatorship 

Prewdenta and Dictator: 
1931-1936, Niccto Zamora 
Manuel Aiafta 

1939- , Francisco Franco^ 

dictator 


Sweden 

1397-1523, 

1S23-I560. 

IS60-1568 

1568-1592. 

1592-1604, 

1604-1611. 

161146J2. 

1632-1654. 

1654.1660, 

1660-1697, 

1697471ft 

1718-1720, 

1720-1751. 

1751-1771, 

17714792. 

1792^1809, 

1809-1818, 

1818-1844. 

1844-1859. 

1859-1872, 

1872-1907. 

1907-1950, 

1950- , 


Part of Danish Mon¬ 
archy 

Gustavus X Vasa 
Eric XIV 

j^D in 

Sigismund 
Cnarlea IX 
GusUyus II Adolphuj 
Chris tba 
Charles X 
Charles XI 
Charles XII 
Ulrica Eleonora 
Frederick f 
Adolphus Frederick 
Gostavui 111 
Gustavus IV 
Charles XUt 
Qtarles XIV 
Oscar I 
Oiarks XV 
Oscar rr 

Gustaviis V 
Custavus Vl 


Turfceiy 

HSI-1481, 

14814512, 

1512-1520, 

1520-1566, 

1566-1574. 

1574-1595, 

1595-1603. 

1603^1617, 

1617- 1618, 

1618- 1623, 
16234640. 
1640-|64ft 
1648-1637, 
1687-1691. 
1691469S, 
1695470ft 
1703 1730, 
17304754, 
1754-1757* 
1757-1773, 
1773^1789, 
l7S9rl807, 
1807-1808, 


Mohammed II 
Bijeiid II 
SeJim I 
Suleiman II 
Selim II 
Murad in 
Mohaouned III 
Ahmed I 
Mustapha I 
Othmiq II 
Murad IV 
Ibrahim 
Mohammed IV 
Suleiman III 
Ahmed 11 
Murtapha 11 
Ahmed III 
Mahmud 1 
Othman III 
Muaupha III 
Ahdtil Hamid I 
Selim III 
Miutapha IV 
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l80e-tS3&. &|aJijoud II 
IB394S61. Abdtil Medjid 
muim. Abdul Aza 
1&76 , Unt^d V 

IS76-1909, Abdul Himld II 
1909-1918^ Itfobammcd V 
19180922. Uohmm^d VI 
1923' ^ Republic 

Prendeatfl: 

1Q23-19JS, IkfusLapha Kcmal Pasha 
1938- 1 950, General Ismet Inonti 
1950^ . Cefal Bayar 

Weit Frmkknd 

840- 877p Charks the Bald 
877' 879p Louis II 
879- 882. Louis til 


879- 884, Carl Oman 

898- 923p Charles the Sunple 

936- 954, Louis IV 

954^ 9S6p Lothair 

98d^ 987, Louis V 

YufoslaTia <Stit* of Croats, 

and Slovenei) 

t9l8-]921p Peter I (King ot Serbia, 
1903-1918) 

1921-1934. Alexander I 
1934^1946, Peter ;r (Regenc/ 
Council) 

1946- , Federated Republic 

proclaimed 

Dictator; 

1946- p, Marsha! Tito 


Kou If. KiTPi ud Nilt 

hubrt followinc: tbe N3e vd9«j^ «qd bocdermf plmtetu, 
the Rod Su lad Lbe Gull ol Soo^ ihfl Nile delu, ib« Fini 
ud Second Catinct% and dtiia ol AJnvi^iM^ Curdv 
Meuplik^ ud Tbolwi. 


RKrmicn: Rraortcd* 56. 21. 
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No. 9, Tbe PmrtMim of AMca: 


SbQU'i ior colon or atfaerwu^ tho tcmtory coiiirollcd by uch 
Attion of EiLrap« la 1914^ Shaw ibe iadcpendait uitlosi^ the 
chieE tivn ud liVn, Bod tbo borclArlzif bodio* ol nier. 

RE7XK£r«cES: Hojra, Hi 625. Schapin^ 646. Schttili^ 6^ 
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